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*“*CoLMAN’s COLORED STARCH is a curious invention, and is likely to be useful; a 
lady who does not like to be noticed wearing the same dress more than once or twice has 
only to get it washed and she can starch it into any color she pleases, so as to produce all 
the effect of a new article.” — Zimes, 17th May, 1865. 
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BALZAC—HIS LIFE AND CAREER. 


To English readers of French litera- 
ture who hunt through that well- 
stocked preserve for dramatic situa- 
tions, poses, incidents for bewilder- 
ing plots, and new characters both 
for plays and novels, the name of 
Balzac is familiar, and his works 
well known; but to the general 
English reader he is not, perhaps, so 
well known as he should be. That 
mind must be of a different calibre 
from an ordinary novel-weaver, who 
could set out with the determination 
of writing a number of works accord- 
ing to a determined plan, so that 
whilst each volume should be com- 
plete in itself, yet each should form 
an item in one organized system. 
Not merely to write a set of novels 
as subjects may occur, but to write 
them as a series in a great work. 
Such was the idea of Balzac; he re- 
solved upon giving in that most 
fascinating form of fiction a delinea- 
tion of human nature in all its phases, 
gilded, plated, battered, honest, vile, 
threading the dark mazes of vice, 
and bravely struggling against evil, a 
complete human comedy, in which all 
the passions which go to make up 
what is culled life and society should 
have their representative and_re- 
presentation. It was a grand idea, 
and to its execution he gave twenty 
years of a chequered career, out of 
which ten were spent in obscurity and 
want, engaged in that terrible battle 
with life to which the predestinated 
‘martyrs of literature are often con- 
demned. The remaining ten years 
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were spent in elegance and luxury. 
From the dusty obscurity of an attic 
he emanated into fame, glory, wealth, 
and died in a palace surrounded b 
splendours, the description of which 
reads like a fairy tale. 

We shall review the incidents of 
this man’s life which commend 
themselves to us, not only by the 
marked influence he has exerted upon 
some well known English fiction 
writers, but as a phase of literary 
struggle seldom equalled. 

Honoré de Balzac was born on the 
16th May, 1799, the day of the féte 
of St. Honoré, whence his name. 

His father was a native of Lan- 
guedoc, an advocate; he had held 
a military position during 1797, and 
at that time married the daughter 
of one of his chiefs, who was also 
director of the Paris hospitals. This 
lady was Balzac’s mother, who was 
spared to soothe his dying moments in 
1850. She appears to have been a 
ee mother, and to have well trained 

er children. He had an especial 
fondness for a sister Laura (who sur- 
vived the other two children), known 
as Madame de Surville, to whose 
letters we are indebted for much of 
the private life and sufferings of 
Balzac, it being his practice to pour all 
hissorrowsinto the bosom of this affec- 
tionate sister. Asachild hisaffection 
for her wasstrong,and tender instances 
of that affection are on record, one of 
his having taken upon himself the 
blame of her childish delinquéncies 
and been punished for her ; on an- 
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other occasion, when the time came to 
confess a delinquency, he said to her, 
“ N’avoue donc rien Laure—j’aime a 
étre grondé pour toi.” 

When he had reached the age of 
seven years he was sent to the college 
kept by the Oratorians at Vendome, 
where he was only visited once a year 
by his friends, and had no holidays. 
He himself has recorded his sufferings 
in this prison-house, cut off from the 
tender caresses of home affections, in 
his work “ L’ Histoire Intellectuelle de 
Louis Lambert,” in whose person as a 
fellow-student he delineates his own 
character and feelings. We may 
here mention that Balzac has left 
behind him, scattered through his 
works, his own autobiography. In 
“ Louis Lambert” we get his college 
life ; in the “Grand homme de Paris” 
his literary struggles, and experiences ; 
in the “ Peau de Chagrin” his poverty 
and privations, but the best repertoire 
of incidents is in a biography of him, 
y his old publisher, M. Edmond 

erdet, who flitted round that bril- 
liant flame, and like many another 
moth, got severely burnt. His record 
of some years’ familiar intercourse 
with Balzac is very amusingly written. 
A publisher sometimes knows more 
about the inner life of an author than 
his most intimate friend: he is the 
depository of many an unrecorded 
secret. Balzac seems to have treated 
the unfortunate M. Werdet with a 
terrible tyranny, keeping him in a 
perfect fever of excitement for manu- 
script, and always considerably over- 
drawing hisaccount. To hisnarrative 
we shall often have occasion to ap- 


peal. 
Whilst at college young Balzac had 


a literary fit come over him. He 
alludes sometimes in his works, to a 
famous “ Traité de la Volonté” which 
when a disciple of the Péres Orato- 
rians he had furtively written. On one 
occasion some of his fellow-scholars, 
jealous of this book, endeavoured to 
get the box in which the manuscript 
was kept away from him ; a struggle 
ensued whichwassuddenlyinterrupted 
by the appearance of Pere Hangoult, 
who having learned what it was 
about, took the box from him, turned 
out the MSS., examined them, and 
confiscated the whole, with the words 
“This is the stuff you neglect your 
studies for.” The precious MS. was 
never more seen, and Balzac always 
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bitterly lamented its loss. He was 
only eleven years of age when he wrote 
it, and, according to his own account 
it was intended to open a new road 
for science, to complete the labours of 
Lavater, Gall, and Bichat. 

Whilst under the instruction of 
these fathers he read everything in a 
desultory manner—science, theology, 
philosophy, all were alike eagerly de- 
voured by him ; he even used to trans- 
gress, in order that he might be shut 
up where he could read in silence. 
The result of this intellectual chaos 
was that at the age of fourteen he was 
seized with some cerebral malady, 
and his family, who removed him to 
the country, trembled for his reason. 
Upon his restoration he was sent to 
the college at Tours, and at this early 
age the dream of fame began in his 
soul. He said on one occasion to his 
sisters, “ Girls, you will see some day 
that the world will speak of your 
brother as a great man ; you will see : 
you will see!” and they laughed at 
him and used to greet him in the 
mornings with “ Hail, Balzac the 
Great !”’ One of them lived, however, 
to see the people rise in a mass at the 
theatres whenever her brother ap- 
peared there. 

Towards the end of 1814 the Balzac 
family came to Paris, and took up 
their residence in the Rue de Thorigny, 
the father having received an ap- 
pointment as Director of the Com- 
missary Department of the first 
military division; and young Balzac 
finished his studies under M. Lepitre 
in the Rue St. Louis, and then under 
MM. Sgagner and Benzelin, where 
he made great advances. He gives 
a graphic sketch of his college life in 
“Le Lys dans la Vallée,” where he 
says :-— 

** At college I had only three francs 
a month for my pleasures, a sum 
which was scarcely sufficient for 
pens, knives, rulers, ink and paper, 
which I had to provide ; so that not 
being able to buy things necessary for 
college amusements, 1 was banished 
from all sports. To be admitted to 
them I might have fawned on the 
rich, and flattered the strong of m 
division ; but my heart bounded with 
disgust at the thought, consequently 
I sat under a tree lost in reveries, or 
reading books which the librarian 
distributed amongst us every month. 
My father would not give me money ; 
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when my parents knew that I could 
be kept, clothed, gorged with Latin 
and stuffed with Greek, everything 
was settled.” 

It was the custom of these young 
scholars, or rather of the richer por- 
tion of them, to take furtive break- 
fasts at the porter’s lodge, milk and 
coffee being quite an aristocratic taste, 
owing to the dearness of all colonial 

roduce under Napoleon. The Porter 

oisy gave unlimited credit to the 
scholars, relying upon the affection 
of mothers, aunts, and sisters, and 
after resisting the temptation fora 
- long time, Balzac, who would not 
fawn upon a rich youth, ran into debt 
for the sake of his own animal in- 
dulgence to the amount of one 
hundred francs (£4), not a small sum 
for cups of coffee. This is the first 
instance on record of that love of 
luxury and expensive living which 
was oneof his greatest failings through 
life. The debt, after the usual do- 
mestic storm, was paid by his father. 
At the age of eighteen he took the 
degree of Bachelier-és-Lettres, and 
attended the lectures at the School of 
Law ; at twenty he was made an ad- 
vocate. While engaged in these 
studies he still resided in his father’s 
house, and his sister tells us that 
although busily engaged in preparing 
for his examinations, he always found 
time in the evenings to play at 
boston and whist with his amiable 
grandmother, who used to let him 
win her money, knowing that he spent 
it all in Sooke: He was taken to 
balls, but he met with an awkward 
accident which entirely cured him 
of that amusement. 

He had a great thirst for books, 
and during his peregrinations in the 
Quartier Latin he managed to collect 
a number of choice volumes which 
formed the nucleus of his great library 
in the Rue Cassini. However, study- 
ing in the public museums, and 
attending the courts to listen to ora- 
tors had to terminate, and by order 
of his father, Balzac was compelled 
to enter the office of an Avoué, and 
submit to the necessary preliminary 
drudgery of a clerk; here to his 
great disgust he remained nineteen 
months, and then entered another 
office for a similar term. To the 
knowledge picked up in these offices 
we are indebted for the masterly 
sketches of the habits and lives of 
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French legal gentlemen in his “ Debut 
dans la Vie,” and other works. M. 
Passez, the last gentleman into whose 
office Balzac entered, had been 
assisted by the elder Balzac, and in 
return, offered to take his son with 
him and settle him as a notary in one 
of the most important positions in 
Paris. Great.was his disappointment 
when on malfhg this proposition to 
his son, to hear him deliberately re- 
fuse to become a notary. A vigorous 
discussion ensued, Honoré pleaded 
his repugnance for the life, and said 
he preferred literature ; he won upon 
his father’s feelings so far that he was 
allowed two years to see what he 
could do in the world of letters, but 
during this time misfortune visited 
the family ; his father was super- 
annuated, and had also failed in one 
or two speculations, so that he was 
compelled to remove to a smaller 
house in the environs of Paris, and a 
necessary but disagreeable conversa- 
tion with his son ensued :— 

“Tn four months,” said the father, 
“you will enter on your twenty-first 
year ; what do you mean to do?” 

“My vocation leads me towards 
literature,” replied Honoré. 

“You are still foolish, then,” said 
his father. 

“No, but I want to be an author.” 

“Tt appears,” said Madame Balzac, 
looking toward her husband signifi- 
cantly, “that the young gentleman 
has a taste for misery.” 

“Yes,” said the father, “there are 
people in the world to whom it is 
an absolute necessity to die with 
hunger in a hospital.’ 

“ Honoré,” said his mother, “ our 
apa are settled for you; you must 

e a notary.” 

Honoré, by an energetic motion, 
declined. 

“But,” urged the father, “do you 
not know to what state the occupa- 
tion of a writer will lead you? In 
literature a man must be either king 
or hodman.” 

“Very well,” rejoined Balzac, “I 
will be king I” 

At the suggestion of Madame 
Balzac, who thought a slight ap- 

renticeship of wretchedness would 
be the most effectual method of cur- 


ing her son of his insane oy 


was settled that he should have 


own way. : 
Before the departure of the family 
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to their little house, a garret was 
taken for the future king of literature, 
which he chose for himself in the 
Rue de Lesdiguitres, No. 8, near the 
library of the arsenal, where he pro- 
posed to spend his days in work. It 
was a veritable garret, open to the 
sky and not impervious to the wind, 
very scantily furnished,with a small 
bed, a table, and a few chairs only. 
In this abode Balzac was fixed, with 
the magnificent allowance of twenty- 
five francs per month, to win the 
crown of literature. The transition 
from the luxuries of a wealthy home 
to a solitary garret was a severe trial 
to a light-hearted youth of twenty, 
but it was bravely borne, and the 
crown literally and truly won, as in 
the sequel we shall see. No better 
description can be given of this garret 
than his own ; it was— 

“A chamber which looked out upon 
the courts of the neighbouring houses, 
through the windows of which were 

assed long poles loaded with linen. 
Nothing could be more horrible than 
that garret ; it was redolent of mi- 
sery. The roof sloped gradually, and 
through the broken tiles one could 
see the sky ; there was room for a 
bed, a table, a few chairs, and in 
a sharp corner my piano. [ lived in 
this zrial sepulchre for three years, 
working night and day, without rest, 
but with so much pleasure that my 
labour seemed to me to be the most 
happy solution of human life. Si- 
lence, so necessary to the student, has 
a gentle intoxication like love ; and 
study spreads a sort of charm over 
everything around us. The ricketty 
bureau upon which I wrote, the 
brown cloth which covered it, my 
piano, my bed, my arm-chair, the 

atterns on the paper of the wall, my 
urniture, all these things were ani- 
mated and became my humblefriends, 
the silent companions of my future. 
I had undertaken two great works, 
one was a tragedy which was to bring 
me fame and fortune in a few days, 
and an entry into that world where I 
Was anxious to appear and exercise 
the royal rights of a man of genius.” 

The subject was “Cromwell,” in 
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five acts, and it was finished by the 
end of April, 1825, when Balzac, in- 
toxicated with joy, carried it home to 
read to his family, who had invited 
several friends to hear it. The tra- 
edy was a complete failure, and 
alzac returned to his garret, not 
despairing, but more determined than 
ever to keep to his career, “I will 
renounce the dramatic crown,” said 
he, “but I will put on my head that 
of the romancer.” 
His mode of life is thus described 
in the ‘“‘ Peau de Chagrin” — 
“Three sous of bread, two of milk, 
three of meat, stayed my hunger, and 
kept my intellect in a marvellous 
state of clearness. My apartment 
cost me five sous per day: I burned 
three sous’ worth of oil per night. I 
cleansed my own room, and wore 
flannel shirts to save two sous a day 
for washing. I had a wood fire, 
which only cost me two sous a day ; 
and I had a stock of linen and shoes 
for three years. I only dressed to go 
to the public courts and libraries, and 
these expenses therefore amounted 
only to eighteen sous, two sous being 
left for unforeseen accidents. I don’t 
recollect during that long period 
having once gone so far as over the 
Pont des Arts, nor having once bought 
water.” 
The rigidity of this living told upon 
his constitution, and he was com- 
elled to recruit his health by going 
ome. Whilst there he wrote several 
romances, such as “ Lord Rhone,” 
“ Horace de St. Aubin,” “ Argow le 
Pirate,” “ Laderniere Fée,” altogether 
about forty volumes, in 12mo.* M. 
Werdet tells us that these books 
were swallowed up by the obscure 
harpies, who often extinguish young 
writers in‘their dawn of youth. These 
first productions of his genius were 
urchased in 1836 by one of these 
1arpies for 10,000 franes (£400), upon 
the express condition that they should 
not be published in Balzac’s name. 
The advent of one of his books 
which first brought him into note was 
attended with peculiar circumstances. 
He had arranged with Alphonse 
Levavasseur, the well known pub- 


* They are now issued by Messrs, Levy Fréres as ‘* Euvres de Jeunesse ;” but they are 


mot worth much, and it is a pity for Balzac’s fame that they are reproduced. 


We caution 


veaders against forming acquaintance with Balzac through any of these immature 
p Teduction,s, though we can speak highly of Messrs, Levy Fréres’ edition of his other 
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lisher, to writea “ Manual de ’homme 
d affaires,’ for which he was at 
once paid 200 francs on account, and 
the manuscript was to be handed in 
one month after. Balzac never could 
sit down to this task, and the patience 
of the. publisher being at length 
exhausted, our young author was 
astonished at receiving a visit from 
M. Levavasseur, who reproached him 
with his want of diligence. Balzac 
made many excuses, but offered toread 
him some passages from a work he was 
just finishing, and which he thought 
would be successful. The result of 
the reading was that M. Levavasseur 
latemanted him, saying, “I will buy 
your manuscript for 2,000 francs; 
we will annul the contract for the 
manual ; I will give you 1,000 francs 
at once, and you shall receive the 
other 800 when you send me the first 
instalment for the press.” “‘ My dear 
editor,” said Balzac, overjoyed, ‘‘your 
words are golden! How can I refuse 
you?’ In 1827 this book appeared, 
and created an immense sensation, 
being none other than the “ Physio- 
logie du Mariage,” par un jeune Céli- 
bitaire. In one week he was famous, 
and from the highest to the lowest 
classes of readers inquiries were being 
eagerly made for the name of this 
young bachelor, who displayed such 
a marvellous knowledge of the female 
heart, and the arena of domestic in- 
felicity. 

This temporar: 
did not satisfy the elder Balzac, for 
we find another serious interview, in 
which the father, after pointing out 
the precarious circumstances of a 
literary life, urged him seriously to 
think about his prospects. He con- 
sulted a friend, who, after listening 
to his woes, said—“ Why do you not 
try some commercial speculation in 
keeping with your tastes ?” Honoré 
suggested the necessity of funds for 
commercial speculation, when the 
friend generously offered to lend him 
asum tostart with. A bright idea 
then struck Balzac. The world wanted 
one thing only, a cheap edition at 
about five francs, the volume of the 
great classical writers. It would be 
a success, and the caly saxiety, he 
felt was that he should be forestalled 
by some enterprising publisher. No 
other individual, however, happened 

be struck with the same idea; and 

having procured the money 


re however, 
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from his friend, launched out in the 
publishing profession, with two small 
volumes closely printed, containing 
the works of Racine and La Fontaine, 
with an historical and literary intre- 
duction from his own pen. 

They fell dead from the press, and 
in a short time found their way to the 
book-stalls. The friend, who was of 
an unusual type, was not discouraged, 
but consoled the disappointed Balzag 
with a further advance. His father 
also put 30,000 francs at his disposal, 
upon which he took one M. Barbier, 
who understood printing, of which 
Balzac was totally ignorant, as a part- 
ner, and they commenced business 
under the title of Balzac et Cie., Rue 
des Marais St. Germain. 

Manuscripts poured in with that 
uninterrupted celerity so well known 
to publishers, and to the great delight 
of many unknown authors, nearly all 
were aeons and paid for ; but no 
one would buy these books, and the 
result of the first business settlement 
was that they had not enough to pay 
the workmen. Another futile specu- 
lationsunk them deeper into debt, and 
Balzac, having the dread fear of bank- 
ruptcy before his eyes, adopted the 
expedient usual under such circum- 
stances, and looked out for another 
partner, who could advance 60,000 
francs. But no unfortunate person 
could be found ready with such asum, 
and again ruin, like an abyss, lay before 
him. Driven to desperation he sold 
the printing-office and type, but. it 
helped him only to pay off a portion 
of the debts. Madame Balzac then 
came forward with the deficiency, and 
to save the family honour became her 
son’s principal creditor; and at 
twenty-nine years of age he started 
again in the world with the terrible 
encumbrance of a debt of 50,000 
francs. 

“Printing,” said he, “has swal- 
lowed up my Forkum. It shall give 
it back.” He was clever at great 
sayings in critical circumstances, but 
he realized this. 

He chained himself down to his 
desk, to the most assiduous labour, 
and in three or four years he wrote . 
“Le Médecin de Campagne,” “La 
Femme de Trente Ans,” “ L’Histoire 
des Treize,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” and 
“La Peau de Chagrin.” 

Like most really great men he suf- 
fered severely from adverse criticism, 
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It is one of the mysteries of literature 
that the decisions of criticism have 
been for the most part reversed b 
time and the verdict of the world. 
The oracle is generally wrong, and un- 
like the ancient oracles, the deluded 
believer has not even the consolation 
of a double meaning. 

Another bright idea occurred to 
Balzac in the year 1831. He resolved 
upon bringing out the works he had 
written in twelve volumes under the 
general title of “ Etudes des Mceurs 
au xix. Siécle,” and subdivided into— 

“ Scenes de la Vie de Province.” 

“ Scenes de la Vie Privée.” 

* Scenes de la Vie Parisienne.” 

This wasthe first glimmering of the 

t idea of the “ Comedie Humaine ;” 

ut we must now turn to M. Werdet’s 

account of his connexion with Balzac 

as his publisher, which commenced in 
the early part of the year 1833. 

M. Werdet-in 1830 was a manager 
to a Madame Veuve Bechet, whose 
affairs were getting into a perilous 
state, when she held a consultation 
with some friends as to what was 
to be done to revive her drooping 
business. M. Werdet urged upon her 
the necessity of publishing newer and 
more attractive works to carry off 
the old ones, and to that end it would 
be necessary to find some young pro- 
mising writer, whose fresh stylewould 
attract purchasers. He mentioned 
Balzac, for it appears that he had 
already detected the germs of genius 
in his works; but his name, then 
comparatively unknown, was received 
with great coldness by Madame Bechet 
and her friends. M. Werdet, by his 
earnestness in the cause of Balzac, at 
length overcame their disinclination, 
and was authorized to wait upon him, 
on the of the house, to offer him, 
ten, fifteen, twenty thousand francs, 
or more, for one or more of his works. 

Balzac then lived in the Rue Cas- 
sini, and was agreeably astonished one 
morning at receiving a visit from this 
manager of the publishing house of 
Bechet ; who, pouring out the glitter- 
ing gold before him, begged him to 
bestow upon him the honour of pub- 
lishing some of his works. The issue 
of the seastletion was the purchase 
of the twe 
Moours” for 36,000 francs (£1,440). 
Three years afterwards M. Werdet 

n to entertain ideas of his own ; 
by his activity and diligence he had 
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revived the drooping house of Bechet, 
and he naturally began to conceive 
the idea of erectinga house of Werdet. 

On the 1st March, 1833, he quitted 
the establishment of the widow Bechet, 
having only a few thousand francs in 
his possession, which heresolved upon 
staking on the rouge et noir of a 
literary speculation. 

He naturally thought of Balzac, but 
hardly knew whether he ought to 
make any proposition to him, he 
having no position as a publisher. 
Balzac had evidently exerted a power- 
ful influence over the mind of this 
good publisher, for he trembled at the 
thought of daring an interview, and 
appealed to a mutual friend, who pro- 
posed to go at once, and, as he ob- 
served, makea clean breast of it before 
the author. An amusing interview 
ensued, which we shall give in M. 
Werdet’s own words, as it reveals a 
great deal of Balzac’s character. 

M. Barbier was the name of the 
friend, andupon the servants announc- 
ing him, they were at once admitted 
to the sanctum sanctorum of the 
author. Barbier began the conversa- 
tion, and in a few words explained to 
Balzac the object of the call. 

“Very well,” said Balzac, with a 
superb air ; “ of course you have cap- 
ital, monsieur? for you must know 
already that it costs a great deal to 
edit me ; I sell my MSS. very dearly ; 
I want money very often, that is, I 
want advances sometimes ; you under- 
stand.” 

M. Werdet thought he was floating 
in a sea of flattering hopes: he felt he 
must pay in his person and his crowns, 
and so he tells us, with an air of satis- 
faction and certainty, I drew my 
pouch from my pocket and threw on 
the table in a circle, six billets, each 
of 500 francs ; then I said to M. Balzac, 

“ Monsieur, that is all my fortune, 
3,000 francs. It is yours for any book 
which you may please to write for me. 
Fix the price and conditions yourself.” 

“T waited the eloquence of the 
words and the notes with impatience ; 
and judge of my surprise, of my stu- 
pefaction, when Balzac began.” 

“T shall never forget this, sir,” said 
he with disdain ; “I admire, sir, your 
candid confidence; how could you 
think that I—I—Balzac, who sold you 
for Madame Bechet my “ Etudes des 
Moceurs” for 36,000 francs—I—whoam 
paid by the “Revue de Paris” 500 
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francs the sheet, should forget myself 
80 far as to give you for 1,000 crowns 
aromance from my pen? Certainly 
you have not reflected upon your 
offer, or you would never have made 
it. I should have taken it as a great 
insult if-the loyalty of which you have 
given me proof, did not in a measure 
Justify you in my eyes.” 

Barbier here interfered, and re- 
minded Balzac that it was entirely to 
Werdet’s influence he owed the sale of 
his “ Etudes des Moeurs,” and con- 
cluded by asking him to let Werdet 
+ rint the second edition of the 

édecin de Campagne,” which was 
then out of print. 

“ Barbier,’ said Balzac with pride, 
“no doubt M. Werdet has been of 
service in the matter, but it is I who 
have done it, and it is Madame Bechet 
who has received it. I could have 
sold my “ Etudes des Mceurs” at double 
the price ; the situation is not as you 
imagine.” Then, with a movement 
of impatience, which was customary 
with him when tired of anything, he 
exclaimed, “ you see, gentlemen, we 
have wasted an hour over a useless 
matter—you have caused me to lose 
200 francs, my time is my capital : 


I must work ; leave me then, gentle- 
” 


In the utmost indignation the 
rash publisher and his friend left the 
house of this haughty author, out- 


raged, humiliated. Barbier tried to 
soothe him, and told him Balzac 
would think better of it and come 
after him. “ If he does,” said Werdet, 
“T will throw him out of the window.” 
A few days after, Balzac, moved by 
better feelings, or longing for the 
thousand crowns which had lain at 
his mercy, wrote a very polite apology 
to Werdet and begged him to call 
upon him once more. After keeping 
him six days in suspense he went, 
and a negotiation was concluded, by 
which Balzac got the thousand 
crowns, and Werdet the right of pub- 
lishing the “ Médecin de Campagne.” 
It proved a great success, the second 
edition running out in eight days. 
The delight of M. Werdet was un- 
bounded, and he manifested it by 
quickly putting his neck under the 
heel of Balzac in the following 
manner. 

That gentleman, though young in 
— had a great experience of pub- 
ishers, and a dearly-bought know- 
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ledge of publishing. The first step 
M. Werdet took was to propose that 
he should for the future be his only 
editor. Balzac flattered him, pro- 
mised him he should be to him what 
Archibald Constable was to Walter 
Scott, gave him a list of six different 
publishers who held copyrights of 
his books, and borrowed some more 
money of him on account. 

After expending considerable sums, 
he managed to get all Balzac’s works 
into his own hands ; though few of 
them at that time had paid for the 
printing, yet they acquired a sudden 
value when M. Werdet began to in- 
quire for them, and he had to make 
another extensive draw on his capital, 
but he achieved his purpose, he was 
Archibald Constable, and his Walter 
Scott was the most polite of authors. 

As soon as the negotiation was 
settled, Balzac began to assume a 
little authority, and exerted it so well 
that ultimately the amiable publisher 
used to submit all MSS. to his eye 
before accepting them, and had a list 
given him by Balzac of authors whose 
works he was never to publish under 
pain of his displeasure. The poor 
man describes his own state:— 
“Fasciné par mon admiration pour 
lui qui tenait du delire, je m’etais lié 
avec mon idole sans songer qu’il lui 
serait loisible peut-étre ou de de- 
tendre les liens qui m’unissaient & elle 
jusqu’ & m’en separer par une distance 
que je ne pourrais plus franchir ou de 
les serrer étroitement au point de 
m’étrangler. Je me faisais le servi- 
teur, le vassal, l’ésclave, le patito de 
M. Balzac.” 

At the time of the settlement of 
this contract, Balzac was writing two 
serial tales in the’ Revue de Pavia 
They were written with the greatest 
care, for the “Revue” circulated 
amongst the élite of France. They 
were “ Seraphita” and “ Le Lys dans 
la Vallée.” A lawsuit which ensued 
about this latter work, did more to 
bring him into fame than any other 
event of his life. Werdet with his 
usual instinct had discovered the 
genius of this book, and had already 
paid Balzac six thousand francs to 
secure the republication for himself. 
But M. Buloz had been silently and 
dishonestly reproducing the work as 
it issued from the press, in another 
French review, published at St. 
Petersburg, revised and corrected, 
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One day some numbers of this review 
fell into the hands of Balzac, and he 
not only saw himself surreptitiously 
reproduced, but the Russian editors 
had changed the whole order of the 
chapters, tampered with the text, 
and so revised and corrected it that 
it became a perfect chaos. Balzac 
immediately ceased writing for the 
“ Revue,” and entered an action against 
its editor, and in July, 1836, a verdict 
was given in his favour, by which the 
copyright of the book was restored 
to him, and M. Buloz mulcted with 
costs. But all France had heard and 
taken great interest in this literary 
quarrel, and the sympathy of the 
public was with Balzac, a compara- 
tively poor author, contending with a 
wealthy publisher for his rights. As 
soon as the MSS. were in his hands, 
he set to work, re-wrote many por- 
tions of it, and it was published by 
Werdet, on 2nd June, 1836, in 2 vols. 
8vo. The extraordinary success of 
the work is thus recorded by M. 
Werdet :-— 

“On the 3rd June I delivered the 
copies to the commission agents, who 
made quite a riot about my office at 
the hour fixed for the delivery. 
Patrons, clerks, messengers, rushed 
in when the doors were opened, and 
took possession of the rooms, the 
landings, and even the staircases ; b 
ten o'clock they had all departed with 
their packets to sell the ‘Lys dans 
la Vallée, in every corner of Paris, 
and then the reading-rooms eagerly 
seized upon it. That day was a 
veritable steeple chase for those 

entry. In two hours I sold eighteen 
Seeded copies out of the two 
thousand I had printed, and I do not 
think any subsequent publisher of 
Balzac ever made such a satisfactory 
bargain.” 

Balzac had written a masterly in- 
troduction to this edition, in which 
he gave a history of the controversy 
about the copyright. It made three 
octavo sheets of closely printed mat- 
ter, and he wrote it off in forty-eight 
hours. Although M. Werdet was 
making his fortune with Balzac’s 
works, it appears that enthusiastic 
gentleman never read them, for four- 
teen years after the publication of thie 
“ Lys dans la Vallée,” he accidentally 
turned over a few leaves of the cele- 
brated introduction, when his eye 
fell upon the following eulogy of 
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himself of which he had been in utter 
ignorance. “To-day, the 2nd July, 
1836, tired of mutual discontent, for 
often an author may be as insupport- 
able to his publisher as the publisher 
is to the author, I have made choice 
of a single publisher, M. Werdet, who 
unites in himself all the conditions of 
activity, intelligence, and probity, 
which I desire in my publisher ; it is 
very probable therefore that the 
amicable relations which should exist 
between an author and his publisher 
will never be troubled, for besides 
these qualities, M. Werdet is endowed 
with good feeling and delicacy, as afl 
men of letters can testify.” 

This discovery is recorded by the 
delighted publisher in his life of 
Balzac, in the following peculiarly 
French strain, which would spoil by 
translation :— 

“Merci, de Balzac! mille fois 
merci! vous me récompensez enfin 
de tout mon devouement de toute ma 
fanatique admiration, non seulement 
pour vos ceuvres mais pour votre per- 
sonne: vous realisez proprio motu 
le plus grand et le plus ardent de mes 
veux! vous me proclamez VOTRE 
SEUL ET UNIQUE EDITEUR! Encore 
une fois merci, le 2 Juin, 1836. 
Balzac vous me fites gagner comme 
vous disiez, ma bataille d’ Austerlitz!” 

As Balzac now became richer and 
more famous, his insatiable vanity 
manifested itself, he gave himself out 
as being the descendant of the historical 
family of d’Entragues, and for the 
future he assumed the aristocratic 
“de.” Henceforth, however, we shall 
still speak of him as Balzac, but it 
was a great flattery to him if any one 
called him M d’Entragues, and he 
adopted their arms and crest. But 
though the “de” was ceded by his 
friends, they always looked upon it as 
a mythical matter, and Werdet re- 
marks that by the publication of the 
“Lys dans la Vallée” he more effi- 
ciently proved his literary talent, than 
he did by his folly the antiquity of 
his race. 

His wretched vanity became so 
offensive that he was often a subject 
of satire to his foes, who continually 
filled their journals with anecdotes 
and epigrams against him, which he 
richly foomval He manifested 
the greatest contempt for young 
writers, and lashed them severely ; 
poverty had not made him charitable ; 
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in his beautifully furnished house 
surrounded by every luxury, an 
choice collection of art, for he had a 
great passion that way, he forgot his 
garret. In society he trumpeted his 
own praises loudly, without any sense 
ofshame. “There are but three men 
who know the French language,” he 
would say, “J, Theophilus Gautier, 
and Victor Hugo.” A clever anec- 
dote was current about him, and is so 
characteristic that we are inclined to 
believe it was true. A book had 
been written against Russia, and 
whether as a piece of malice or not, 
@ Teport was circulated in the salons 
of Paris that the Emperor had been 
heard to say he wished he had a 
Balzac in St. Petersburg, who could 
defend his honour andthrone. The 
Gazette d Augsburg declared pub- 
licly that Balzac took the post 
suddenly, went to St. Petersburg, 
and as soon as he arrived wrote the 
following note to the Emperor of 
Russia :— 

“M. de Balzac the author, and 
M. de Balzac the gentleman, solicits 
the favour of a private audience of 
his Majesty.” 

The next day an imperial equerry 
delivered to Balzac at his hotel, a 
note written by the hand of the 
Emperor. Ina fever of delight at the 
success of his enterprise he opened it 
and read— 

“*M. de Balzac the gentleman, and 
M. de Balzac the author, may take his 
departure when he pleases.’ 

Werdet had bought the copyright 
of “Seraphita,” the other romance 
Balzac had written for the “Revue,” 
but a ae passed by and it was not 
revised nor even begun, when one 
morning the publisher received a 
visit from Balzac, and upon 
asking him if he had brought the 
MS. he replied no, he wanted him to 
lend him two thousand francs, as he 
was obliged to set out at once for 
Vienna. Werdetlent him the money, 
upon the solemn promise that during 
his absence he should send the MS. of 
“Seraphita” complete. He not only 
promised, but added, “I will send you 
also the manuscript of “ Les Memoires 
de deux jeunes Mariées.” 

Three weeks after his departure 
Werdet received a perfumed billet 
from Balzac, who was revelling in 
the smiles of a certain Carissuna, 
who had come to Vienna on a visit. 
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Carissima at that time was mar- 
ried, so that Balzac’s attachment 
was platonic, but ultimately she be- 
came Madame Balzac. In the note 
he had written he said, “I have 
finished ‘Seraphita,’ and nearly fin- 
ished the ‘ Memoires.’ I shall return 
in a fortnight and put the whole in 
your hands. Believe me, my dear 
friend, you and I, we are devoted to 
each other in life and death, for you 
are my Archibald Constable; you 
have all his probity and devotion. 
The day is not far distant when you 
and I shall have made our fortunes, 
and our broughams will jostle against 
each other in the Bois de Boulogne 
in a manner that will make our 
envious friends burst with spite.” 

Werdet was charmed with this 
letter, put it down, and, reclining in 
his chair, pictured to himself the 
scene. A scrap of writing on the 
back of the note caught his eye. He 
took it up and read—“@ propos, m 
dear friend, having no more money, 
have taken the liberty of drawing 
upon you with Rothschild at ten 
days’ sight for 500 francs.” 

Buloz of the “Revue” consoled him- 
self, after the loss of his lawsuit, by 
saying that Balzac would ruin Werdet, 
and now Werdet began to think that 
Buloz was right. 

The visit to Vienna had worked a 
great change in Balzac, for upon his 
return he launched out into the 
utmost extravagance. He had two 
residences—one the old onein the Rue 
Cassini, where most of his works had 
been written, and another magnifi- 
cently furnished in the Rue de 
Batailles. He struck out more vigor- 
ously than ever for an aristocratic posi- 
tion ; the arms of the Entragues were 
emblazoned on his carriage, and on 
the brilliant livery of his numerous 
servants. He was building a fairy 

alace at St.Cloud. Hehad dreamsof 
ing made a deputy for Angouléme, 
then a minister, ak then a peer of 
France. He had also the best box at 
the Opera, and at the Italiens, where 
he went in state like a prince. 
During this life of gaiety he neglected 
literature, occasionally he revised 
some of his old works, which operation 
he called “faire sa cuisine,” but 
although Werdet paid him period- 
ically, he could not by entreaties nor 
cajolements get a single sheet of ori- 
ginal MS, out of this gaudy butterfly. 
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At length Werdet began to be 
aware of the perilous situation in 
which he had placed himself by his 
unmanly servility to Balzac, and 
upon drawing up a statement of his 
accounts he found he had fifteen 
volumes on hand, of which only six 
were complete, and four, though ready, 
could not be published on account of 
Balzac’s indolence, he having retained 
the last few sheets of proof for many 
months. A few weeks of labour 
would be sufficient for Balzac to clear 
up all arrears, and when the works 
were published, Werdet calculated 
the sale would bring him a return of 
30,000 francs, out of the 58,000, the 
amount of capital he had already 
engaged on Balzac’s undertakings. 
Aroused by the commercial danger in 
which he was placed, he resolved 
upon braving the matter out with 
Balzac, and for that purpose he 
invited him to dinner, when, after the 
dessert, he laid before him a statement 
of his affairs, and intimated the 
necessity of his immediately com- 
pleting his unfinished works. 

Balzac, who had doubtless resolved 
in his mind upon his plan of action, 
and had even driven Werdet to this 
step by his negligence, received the 
statement coldly, and with some in- 
solence replied:—‘* You speak ad- 
mirably, my dear sir; you imagine 
that an author makes books just as a 
shoemaker makes shoes ; that he has 
no need of inspiration or of leisure ; 
that he is at any moment or season 
ready to write. You are adorable, 
mon cher M. Werdet, and I admire 

ou.” Werdet, however, was not in a 
Loser for joking ; 58,000 francs 
in peril gave him courage against Bal- 
zac's fascination, who had the con- 
summate impudence to cut the con- 
versation short, by saying that the 
subject was very inappropriate, as he 
was in the absolute necessity of a 
further advance of 500 frances to dis- 
charge some debts that were impera- 
tive, and he asked Werdet to give 
him a cheque forthat sum. Werdet, 
now thoroughly aroused, firmly re- 
fused to give him another franc what- 
ever he might do, when Balzac, who 
was acting a matured part through 


the whole scene, quitted the table, 


and without uttering a word left the 
house. For four months nothing was 
heard of him, and the journals ex- 
pecting something had gone wrong 
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with the great man, began to sneer 
at his sudden eclipse ; he was hated 
by the press, and no author had the 
slightest sympathy with him. 

The plot soon developed itself, and 
one day Balzac suddenly appeared at 
the office of Werdet, with a proposi- 
tion to come to some arrangement. 
They decided upon a mutual agree- 
ment, Balzac to complete his works, 
and Werdet to continue paying him 
as before. There were two bills of a 
thousand francs each, outstanding, for 
which Werdet was liable; and he 
asked Balzac to endeavour to pay one 
of them off by the end of the month. 
Balzac replied that it was impossible, 
but urged Werdet to pay it, and pro- 
mised to meet it a week later. The 
unfortunate man paid it, but heard 
nothing from Balzac, to whom he 
wrote a peremptory letter, telling him 
he should not meet the other bill, 
which was due in a month. Receiv- 
ing no reply, he went to Balzac’s 
house, and insisted upon seeing him. 
A stormy interview ensued, Balzac 
declaring he had not five franes in his 

yossession, and insolently advised 
Verdet to pay the money “ ow Water- 
loo va sonner pour vous.” Werdet 
left him in disgust, but in a few hours 
Balzac called upon him, and the truth 
came out. He began the conversation 
by saying that their agreement was 
of course broken up. Werdet dis- 
claimed the idea, and told him the 
matter was in his lawyer’s hands, who 
was going to take proceedings at 
once. “But I have some good news 
for you,” said Balzac, with a smile. 
“Would you consent to sell toan editor 
all my works, with the agreements 
and everything concerning me?” “I 
should be only too glad,” replied 
Werdet. The day after, an arrange- 
ment was come to, anda M. Bethune 
bought all Balzac’s works from Wer- 
det, fifty-four volumes, for 63,000 
francs (£2,520). 

A company was formed to publish 
them, and Balzac managed to get the 
best of the bargain after all, for in a 
work which appeared at the end of 
1837, called “ Lettres sur les écrivains 
Frangais,” it is said that Balzac re- 
ceived from M. Deloye, the manager 
of this company, 80,000 francs in 
ready money, and an annuity of 
15,000 francs for fifteen years’ copy- 
right. 

hus terminated M. Werdet’s con- 
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nexion with Balzac ; and we shall here 
pause to give some idea of how this 
gigantic work was done ; in ten years 
he had produced fifty-four volumes. 

When engaged on any particular 
subject, he generally shut himself up 
in his study, declining to receive visi- 
tors, or even open letters for a month 
at a time, working generally at the 
rate of eighteen hours per day. 
During this time he lived mode- 
rately. In the evening at eight 
o'clock after a light repast, he retired 
to rest, but rose at two in the morn- 
ing, put on his peculiar working 
dress ; in summer a long white robe 
like those worn by the Dominicans ; 
his slippers were of red morocco 
richly adorned with gold, and his robe 
was girt round his waist with a long 
chain of Venetian gold, to which was 
suspended a rich golden paper knife 
and pair of scissors. He would sit at 
his table writing in solitude till six 
o'clock, then he took his bath and 
rested an hour ; at eight o’clock his 
valet brought him a cup of coffee, 
which he drank without sugar. Be- 
tween eight and nine he had a short 
interview with his publisher, to re- 
ceive proofs or deliver copy, as the 
case may be; then he wrote till 
midday. His breakfast, which he 
took at that hour, consisted almost 
always of nothing but fresh eggs 
cooked on slices of bread ; and he 
drank water, but finished with one 
more cup of coffee without sugar. 
From one o'clock to six his pen 
travelled swiftly over the sheets of 
paper without intermission. Then he 
dined, still very simply, drinking only 
a small glass of his favourite wine, 
Vin de Vouvray. From seven to eight 
he entertained his visitors, and then 
retired. After one and sometimes 
two months of this monastic seclu- 
sion and hard labour, he would come 
out into the light of day with hollow 
cheeks, a dark circle round his eyes, 
pale and stooping. The man was 
drawing largely upon his vitality ; 
writing books with his blood. 

After his rupture with M. Werdet, 
he wrote between the years 1838 and 
1847 nearly thirty volumes, of which 
the best known are “Mémoires de 
deux jeunes Mariées,” “Ursule Mi- 
rouet,” “Un Début dans la Vie,” “ Ho- 
norine,” “Splendeurs et Miséres des 
Courtisanes,” ‘“ Béatrix,” “ Modeste 
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Mignon,” “ Le Curé de Village,” and 
“Les Parents Pauvres.” 

Those ten years were years of glory, 

wealth, and luxury. He had really 
won the literary crown, asin youth he 
predicted. But it was won by dint 
of labour such as ordinary men can 
scarcely conceive ; and in his passage 
to his goal of success, he went 
through all the terrible vicissitudes of 
poverty, debt, and contention. His 
ater residences were palaces richly 
decorated with the choicest furniture 
that could be procured ; full of beau- 
tiful and rare pictures, statuary, and 
valuable curiosities. During his career 
he had seven different residences. 
The first, which we have already 
mentioned, was the bare garret in the 
Rue Lesdiguitres, where in silence, 
in hunger, and in the deepest poverty, 
his genius consolidated itself. 

It is one of the mysteries of our 
life that genius, that noblest gift of 
God to man, is nourished by poverty. 
Its greatest works have been achieved 
by the sorrowing ones of the world in 
tears and despair. Not in the bril- 
liant saloon, furnished with every 
comfort and elegance, not in the li- 
brary well fitted, softly carpeted, and 
looking out upon a smooth green lawn 
or a broad expanse of scenery—not in 
ease and competence is genius born 
and nurtured, but more frequently in 
adversity and destitution, amidst the 
harassing cares of a straitened house- 
hold, in bare and fireless garrets, with 
the noise of squalid children, in the 
midst of the turbulence of domestic 
contentions, and in the deep gloom of 
uncheered despair is genius born and 
reared. Thisis its birth-place, and in 
scenes like these, unpropitious, repul- 
sive, wretched, have men laboured, 
studied, and trained themselves until 
they have at last emanated out of the 
gloom of that obscurity, the shining 
lights of their times ; become the com- 
panions of kings, the guides and 
teachers of their kind, and exercised 
an influence upon the thought of the 
world amounting to a species of in- 
tellectual legislation. 

The next abode to which Balzac 
removed, when he left his garret, was 
No. 13, Rue des Marais St. Germain ; 
here he had a comfortable though 
simple set of apartments close to his 
printing establishment. When that 
affair failed, and he was saddled with 
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the heavy debt to which we formerly 
alluded, he removed to a smaller 
lodging at No. 2, Rue de la Tournon. 
Let him speak for himself :— 

“When I took that modest apart- 
ment I had enormous debts to dis- 
charge, something like 50,000 francs, 
and what had I to face it with? a 
ream of paper, a bundle of quills, a 
penknife, a bottle of ink, my youth, 
an iron will, and a robust energy to 
overcome all difficulties and break 
through all obstacles.” 

From this abode he removed to 
No. 4, Rue Cassini, where he remained 
for nine years, during which time he 
wrote most of his best works (1829 to 
1838) ; here were elaborated his “‘ Con- 
tes Philosophiques,” “ Pére Goriot,” 
“Eugenie Grandet,” “La Peau de 

Chagrin,” “ Louis Lambert,” “ L’His- 
toire des Treize,” “ Le Lys dans la Val- 
lée,” “Seraphita,” and about twenty 
other works. 

Here he accumulated the greater 
part of his magnificent library. Even 
then it was considerable, containing 
a good collection of very rare choice 
books, luxuriously bound in crimson 
morocco, and embellished with the 
arms of the “ Entragues,” a set of 
classics and of classic French writers, 
amongst which were Voltaire and 
Rousseau. One feature in his library 
was the large preponderance of works 
upon the various forms of worship ; 
religions, superstitions, and traditions 
of every nation in the world, and con- 
spicious among these were the works 
of Swedenborg, upon whom and 
whose mystic speculations “Sera- 

hita” is founded—worthy child of 
its parent. 

His removal from this house was 
caused by his unwillingness to serve 
in the National Guard. He made 
arrangements with his landlord to 
keep his apartments vacant during 
the rest of his term, and he retired 
without letting anyone know where, 
to a secluded house kept by a Madame 
Veuve Brunet, at Chaillot. He, how- 
ever, grew tired of this house, and 
being once more discovered by the 
bourgeois military, he resolved upon 
buying three acres of land on a spot 
called Les Jardies, near St. Cloud. He 
then began to build a villa, & I’Italf- 
enne, hired a lot of workmen, and 
himself in person superintended the 
works. He was a very obstinate 
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tyrannical overseer, and he soon con- 
vinced the workpeople that the only 
thing for them to do was to give up 
offering advice and quietly execute 
his orders. They did so implicitly, 
and the whole building was completed, 
when Balzac suddenly received a de- 
putation of the boldest among them. 
‘he spokesman apologized for the in- 
trusion, but the building was com- 
pleted, and they were anxious to know 
where they should make the staircase. 
Balzac had entirely forgotten that 
item, and found that the only dis- 
advantage to his villa was that there 
was no access to the upstair rooms. 
Still he was equal to the emergency, 
and after a moment’s reflection he 
replied,—“ It appears the staircase 
wishes to master me, I will therefore 
put it out of the house,” and he ex- 
ecuted his threat by having it erected 
outside. He afterwards removed in 
succession to Ville d’Avray, to the 
Rue Basse, to the Rue St. Honoré, to 
the Rue Richelieu, and finally settled 
in the quartier Beaujon, in the Allée 
Fortunée. 

This last house was fitted up with 
almost regal pomp ; everything that 
art could provide was procured. All 
his collections were gathered together 
in a large gallery; his rooms were 
furnished with beautifully sculptured 
furniture, the staircase was covered 
with a thick carpet, on each stair was 
a large china vase of great value, and 
it was lit up by a magnificent lantern 
suspended by a cord of red silk. 

“Surely,” said a friend who had 
just been conducted over this scene, 
“vou must have rifled the treasures 
of some Aboul-Cassem. I always 
thought you were a millionaire.” 

Balzac assured him that he was 
very poor, and that he had even pre- 
pared this splendid mansion for a 
friend whom he was expecting, so 
that he was only the guardian of the 
hotel. 

We have already alluded to a mys- 
terious visit of Balzac to Vienna, to 
meet a certain carissima, to whom he 
was very much attached. The his- 
tory of the origin of that attachment 
is lost to us, as utterly lost as the 
Egyptian history of Manetho and the 
first thirteen books of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. For years the intimacy 
had existed, and there can be little 
doubt, if any, that it was of the purest 
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character. She was a Polonnaise, 
young, handsome, and clever. It was 
to her Balzac dedicated his Seraphita 
@ la carissima. Her husband was 
an old Muscovite, whose declining 
health gave him hope. The attach- 
ment was increased by the subtle 
charm of correspondence, and the 
death of the old Muscovite in 1849 
released his amiable wife from the 
bonds she had borne so honourably. 
About this time Lamartine says he 
met Balzac accidentally in one of 
those shady avenues between the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Palais 
des Invalides. 

“ He addressed me,” says the his- 
torian, “ with the air of a man who 
was burning to communicate some- 
thing to a friend.” 

“What have you done ?’” I asked. 

“T am expecting,” said he, “the 
felicity of angels. i love and am be- 
loved by the most charming being on 
earth ; she is young, free, and has 
an independent fortune. Certain 
hindrances prevent our union, but in 
less than a month I am as sure of 
my happiness as of her love.” 

Lamartine thought it was one of 
his wild dreams, and left him, not 
believing a word of it ; but in less 
than a month he heard that Balzac 
had gone on another mysterious 
journey. From this journey he re- 
turned in February, 1850; bringing to 
the mansion in the Allée Fortunée 
Madame Balzac. 

At the time of his marriage he was 
only a month from the completion of 
his fiftieth year; ten of those years 
we have seen were passed in obscurity 
and poverty, such as it falls to the 
lot of genius in this busy world too 
often ; ten more years he spent in 
labour of the most severe kind, 
which however brought him fame 
and competence. He stood at the 
head of his branch of literature, he 
had realized the dream of his youth, 
and won that crown towards which 
he had aspired ; he looked forward 
now in his new domestic life to rest 
in ease and happy contentment for 
the rest of his days—but it was not 
to be. He was allowed to taste of 
the cup of bliss, and it was dashed 
from his lips. 

oy four months after his 
marriage he was seized with aneurism 
of the heart, and daily growing worse, 
he gradually became resigned to the 
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fact that his end was approaching. 
In the intervals of his terrible agonies 
he called frequently upon the name 
of Frederic Soulié, another victim to 
excessive mental exertion :— 

“Pauvre Frederic, je mourrais 
comme toi, par le cceur, et comme 
toi a la fleur de l'age.” 

From the account of his death we 
learn the fact that his aged mother 
wept over his dying bed, and in her 
arms, after thirty-four hours of in- 
tense suffering, he expired on the 
18th of August, 1850, just four 
months after his marriage with the 
Countess Eve de Hansha. 

His death cast a gloom over the 
gay saloons of Paris, where he had so 
often triumphed, and the élite of that 
city did honour to his remains. 

On the 2st of August, at eleven 
o’clock, a crowd filled the ap- 
proaches to the Chapel of St. Philippe 
du Roule, where the body lay await- 
ing the last ceremony. A few candles 
placed on the altar and around the 
coffin, covered with the pall, was all 
the decoration of the interior. After 
prayers had been said the coffin was 
placed on a simple hearse drawn by 
two horses, and the procession moved 
towards the church. The bier was 
supported by*M. Baroche, Minister of 
the Interior, Messrs. Victor Hugo, 
Alexander Dumas, and Francis Wey; 
an immense cortége followed the bier, 
surrounded by a silent and respectful 
crowd. The Institute, the Univer- 
sity, the Learned Societies, the So- 
ciety of Men of Letters, the Society 
of Dramatic Authors, and the Schools 
of Law and Medicine, were repre- 
sented in that procession. 

There were also Englishmen, 
Americans, Germans, and Russians. 

After the service in the church, the 
cortége proceeded to the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, where the body was 
solemnly consigned to the tomb, in 
the presence of an immense crowd of 
persons, before whom Victor Hugo 
pronounced the following funeral 
oration :— 

“The man who has just gone down 
into this tomb was one of those for 
whom the public grieves. In these 
times all fictions have vanished ; our 
regards are fixed henceforth not upon 
reigning heads, but upon thinking 
heads, and the whole country trembles 
when one of these heads disappears. 
To-day the cause of popular grief is 
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the death of a man of talent—a na- 
tional calamity, the death of a man 
of genius. Gentlemen, the name of 
Balzac will be mingled with the im- 
mense influence which our age will 
have upon the future. He was one 
of that powerful generation of writers 
of the 19th century who came after 
Napoleon in the same way as the il- 
lustrious galaxy of the 18th came 
after Richelieu, as if in the develop- 
ment of civilization there were a law 
by which the conquerors of the sword 
were succeeded by the conquerors of 
the intellect. This is not the place 
to dwell upon that splendid and 
sovereign mind. All his books make 
but one book—a book living, lumin- 
ous, profound, where one sees coming 
and going, marching and moving, 
with I can scarcely express what of 
the terrible mingled with the real, all 
our contemporaneous civilization ; a 
marvellous book, which the poet has 
entitled comedy, which he should 
have styled history ; which assumes 
all styles and forms; which excels 
Tacitus and equals Suetonius ; which 
eclipses Beaumarchais and rivals 
Rabelais ; a book which combines 
observation with imagination. Balzac 
went straight to the mark ; he grap- 
ples with modern society, and tears 
something from everyone—from some 
illusion, from others hope, from these 
a cry, from those a mask. He pene- 
trates into and sounds man, the soul, 
the heart, the brain, and by force of 
his free and vigorous nature, he dis- 
engages himself, smiling and serene, 
from those terrible studies which 
produced melancholy in Moliére and 
misanthropy in Rousseau.” 

“His death struck Paris with a 
stupor. He had only returned to 
France a few months. Feeling his end 
approaching he longed to see his 
country, as one loves to embrace a 
mother before going on a long jour- 
ney. ° His life has been short, but 
full—more full of works than days. 
This powerful and _ indefatigable 
worker, this philosopher, this thinker, 
this poet, this genius has lived 
amongst us that life of storm, struggle, 
quarrel, and conflict, common in all 
ages to all great men.” 2 

“To-day he lies there in peace, 
departs from conflicts and hatreds ; 
in one day he enters into glory 
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and the tomb. Henceforth he 
will shine above all these clouds 
which are over our heads, amidst the 
stars of the country.” 

After this eloquent oration the 
president of the society of letters ad- 
dressed a few wordsto the people, and 
all returned. He lies between the 
tombs of Charles Nodier and Cassimir 
Delavigne, and upon his tomb is his 
bust in bronze, executed by David of 
Angers. A few days after, by a 
special order, his bust was also placed 
in the museum at Versailles, amongst 
the immortals of his country. Un- 
fortunately for the honour of the “ Aca- 
demie Francaise,” Balzac was not a 
member. - He had twice endeavoured 
to enter its body but had failed. The 
learned society, when it was proposed 
to give M Balzac a chair, declared as 
a reason for their refusal, that his 
JSortune was not large enough ! upon 
which Balzac, writing to a friend, thus 
comments, “Since the Academy will 
not now accept my honorable poverty, 
it will have one day to do without my 
riches.” 

This was the noble institution 
which allowed a hundred years to roll 
by before it added the bust of Moliere 
to its ‘‘ Forty Immortals,” as though 
it were compelled, by its own acts, 
to demonstrate to the world the con- 
solatory fact that it is more than 
possible for learning and genius to 
exist and thrive outside the pale of 
learned societies, and that great 
learned societies do not concentrate in 
their bodies the intellect and genius 
of the nation. 

In twenty years Balzac had written 
ninety-seven volumes, making up the 
fulness of the “ Comédie Humaine.” 
They are now published by Michael 
Levy Fréres, in forty-five volumes ; 
five volumes being plays ‘‘ Contes 
Drolatiques,” and the remaining forty 
the “ComédieHumaine.” These latter 
are subdivided into the following 
classes :— 

“Scenes de la Vie Privée,” 17 vols. 

“Scenes de 1aVie Parisienne,” 8 vols. 

“Scenes dela Vie Politique,” 3 vols. 

“Scenes de la Vie Militaire,” 1 vol. 

“Scenes de la Vie de Campagne,” 

3 vols. 
“Etudes Philosophiques,” 6 vols. 
“Etudes Analytiques,” 2 vols, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STEPHEN AT SCHOOL. 


From what we have the pleasure of 
knowing of Mrs. Sadbrooke, it may 
be supposed that she kept her de- 
arted husband in excellent order. 

ow that he was departed, however, 
he formed a fine imaginary court of 
appeal; his opinion was quoted on 
subjects on which in his lifetime it 
certainly wouldn’t have been asked ; 
and when Amelia or Arabella or 
Matilda Jane was particularly “ag- 
gravating,” and the widow had not 
sufficient energy to take more violent 
measures, she always told the delin- 
uent to remember “her poor dear 
ather.” 

That reverend gentleman had been 
a very obedient husband and a very 
bad schoolmaster. He had quaint 
old-fangled notions. He read long 
Latin prayers morning and evening, 
and made the boys repeat in turn 
long Latin graces before and after 
meals. He knew nothing, and taught 
nothing. Mr. Vellelly, having less 
authority, was of course rather worse. 
The boys’ food was of good quality, 
but scanty. One thick round of 
bread and butter, and one cup of 
milk and water for breakfast and 
tea; dinner of meat and pudding, 
with the understanding that there 
was no pudding for the boy who had 
two plates of meat; a little bit of 
bread and cheese for supper. On 
Saturdays bread and cheese instead 
of meat for dinner. The boys were 
not starved, but certainly under fed ; 
and I fancy this is the case with a 
very large number of middle class 
schools, Our middle class education 
is in a semi-barbarous state, even 
now. 

Stephen, notwithstanding his aunt 
Harriet’s kind intentions towards 
him, did not get into trouble. He 
had a good memory and learned his 
lessons easily. e was popular 
among the boys, for they soon dis- 
covered his tale-telling faculty, and 
he spun them interminable yarns in 
the bed-room. He was averse from 
athletic sports, and used to wander 
about the country in dreary loneli- 
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ness. The boys were not kept within 
bounds, but might wander where 
they pleased, if they were punctual 
at school and meals. Some of the 
elder ones, strong bucolic lads of six- 
teen or seventeen, used to follow the 
Duke’s hounds in the hunting season, 
carrying poles to leap the hedges and 
brooks. But Stephen lived apart 
from all their robust fun, and dream- 
ed his dreams, and saw weird phan- 
toms, and told strange tales when the 
moonlight poured through the case- 
ments upon their little beds. 

One reason why he escaped Mrs. 
Sadbrooke’s notice was, perhaps, that 
she was dreadfully worried about 
Matilda Jane and John Daw. For 
that young lady had been caught, 
more than once, and had been sub- 
jected to such indignities as her 
mamma could invent and apply, but 
wil to no purpose. The widow 
thought of sending her usher away ; 
but then he was very cheap ; besides, 
he was the son of her butcher, who 
was very amiable in matters of credit, 
and whom she did not wish to offend. 
So an impartial historian must record 
that Matilda Jane’s delinquencies in- 
terfered with Mrs. Sadbrooke’s duty 
to the rest of her establishment, and 
that several young gentlemen escaped 
floggings which they would inevitably 
have had if her mind had been at 

eace. It was a remarkably mild 
1alf year. 

Our poor little friend’s turn came 
at last, and I must say he deserved 
it. Mr. John Daw was not popular 
with the boys; an usher just out of 
boyhood never is. Now Mr. Daw, 
being enamoured of Matilda Jane, 
gave up much time to his toilet, and 
used immense quantities of pomatum. 
Stephen’s class were reading Pheedrus, 
and they came upon the fable of 
“Graculus Superbus”—“ The Vain 
Jackdaw.” The pun was _ irresist- 
ible ; Stephen wrote “Graculus Su- 
perbus” on a piece of paper, an 
affixed it to Mr. Daw’s coat. Of 
course the awkward boy was caught, 
and the angry usher boxed his ears 
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with fury. This, however, did not 
satisfy him ; but he did not venture 
to excite general laughter by a com- 
laint to Mr. Vellelly; so, when 
stephen was writing a copy that 
morning, he passed behind him and 
jogged his elbow. A huge blot was 
the result. Stephen was sent up to 
Mr. Vellelly, and came back to. his 
place with the dreadful words in his 


ars, 

“ You will stay down this evening.” 

Now flogging, as public schoolboys 
know, is a mere nothing, whatever it 
once might have been ; and the plea- 
sant author of Htoniana tells his 
stories about it as if it were quite 
agreeable—as a reminiscence. But 
middle class schoolmasters have been 
in the habit of using the rod with 
extreme ferocity. Vellelly, however, 
was not one of the severer operators. 
Notwithstanding, little Stephen Lang- 
ton, sensitive and timorous, fancied 
something far more dreadful than the 
castigations of Aunt Harriet, though 
that lady was in my belief worse 
than the schoolmaster. Moreover, 
there was an air of awe about it. 
The victims—and there were about 
half a dozen most days—remained 
below after prayers when the rest 
went to bed. The punishment was 
administered with pomp and cere- 
mony in the presence of the whole 
household, a man servant taking the 
part which at Eton is performed by 
two collegers. Stephen had heard 
his schoolfellows, after the infliction, 
creep up in the dark and go sobbing 
to their beds. The anticipation was 
too much for the imaginative child. 
He determined to run away. 

It was a half holiday. All the 
boys would be rambling far and 
wide, and his absence would be un- 
noticed till tea was served at six 
o'clock. What he should gain—or 
lose—by running away Stephen did 
not consider. Distance lent enchant- 
ment even to his Aunt Harriet at the 
end of the walk. So, when dinner 
was over, he started. 

As he passed out of the playground, 
Hugh Thurston noticed the trouble 
on his countenance. Hugh was the 
leader of the school in everything 
athletic ; a fine handsome boy, always 
ready to jump, or fight, or swim, or 
run, but quite devoid of scholastic 
tendencies. He had often protected 
Stephen from the bullies of the 
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school ; and, as is natural, liked him 
because he protected. Off on some 
wild holiday expedition with three 
or four harum-scarum followers, the 
fine young fellow paused at Stephen’s 
tragic look. 

7 Langton, what’s the mat- 
ter ? 

“O,” said Stephen, “T’ve got to be 
flogged this evening, and I’m afraid.” 

“Bah, you little blockhead, what 
is there to be afraid of? It’s rather 
nice, when you're used to it. By 
Jove, I'd forgotten all about it, but 
I believe ’'ve got to be flogged this 
evening, and you see how much I 
care. Old Vellelly can’t hit hard.” 

Andaway went young Thurston with 
a flying leap over the nearest hedge, 
doubling his legs well under him, as 
is the wont of a born leaper. But 
Stephen, unconsoled, pursued his way 
along the lane, and emerged into the 
high road, and made for Idlechester 
at his fastest walk. He had traversed 
about four miles, and was walking 
along with eyes blind to all outward 
sights, and ears deaf to all outward 
noises, When he was suddenly arrest- 
ed by a hand on his shoulder. It 
was Mr. Page’s. That gentleman was 
taking a quiet stroll, with a keen eye 
for anything that grew wild in the 
hedgerows, when he saw his young 
aequaintance coming headlong to- 
wards Idlechester. 

“Why, Stephen, where now ?” he 
said. 

“O, Mr. Page.” 

“Come, my little friend, tell me 
where you are going.” 

“O, Mr. Page, ’ve run away.” 

“ Have you indeed ?” he said, taking 
the excited child’s hand. “And why 
have you run away ?” 

“Because I’m to be flogged to- 
night,” said Stephen, “and I don’t 
like it.” 

Mr. Page took the boy into a way- 
side inn which they had just reached, 
called for a glass of water, and poured 
into it a few drops from a stoppered 
phial which he took from his pocket. 

“Drink that, Stephen,” he said. 

Stephen drank it, and was refresh- 
ed. Mr. Page then sent him away, 
in the care of a buxom maiden who 
had brought the water, to wash his 
face. When he returned, cool and 
fresh, his benefactor said— 

“Well, Stephen, you don’t want to 
be flogged, it seems.” 
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“No, sir, not at all.” 

“Most little boys have to endure 
it,” said Mr. Page. “It isn’t very 
unpleasant, so far as I can remember. 
But did you ever hear of the fish that 
didn’t like being fried, and jumped 
out of the frying-pan into the fire ?” 

“T think I have,” said Stephen. 

“Well, my boy, it appears to me 
that’s your case. Don’t you think 
that if you go home to your aunt you 
will very likely get two whippings 
instead of one ?” 

Poor little Stephen was appalled 
at this view of the subject. He had 
not for a moment considered the kind 
of reception with which he was likely 
to meet. He remembered the hard 
and stinging qualities of the palm of 
Aunt Harriet’s hand, and wondered 
whether the birchenrod could be more 
painful. ‘And then, to endure both / 

“You must go quietly back again,” 
continued Mr. Page, with an amused 
smile. “And you must bear your 

unishment like a little hero. And 


ll walk part of the way with you.” 
So, with infinite kindness, he led 
the young runaway back again, and 


took leave of him at the turning to- 
wards the school. 

“You won't tell Anne about it, sir, 
will you ?” said poor Stephen. 

“T shall tell her I met you, and we 
had a pleasant walk together ; but I 
shall not tell her you ran away for 
fear of being flogged, or else she might 
think you a coward. And you won’t 
be a coward, will you, my boy ?” 

“Nosir,” said the youngster bravely, 
and walked toward the school, where 
he arrived in good time for his bread 
and butter and milk and water, and 
ate with excellent appetite. And 
by-and-by came eventide, with its 
calm promise of refreshing rest ; and 
the bread and cheese for supper.; and 
the long unintelligible Latin prayers 
in the dimly lighted schoolroom. 
And then the boys who had no pun- 
ishment to endure went off to bed ; 
and Stephen was left behind, one of 
four, to meet his fate. The scene 
would have been worthy of Rem- 
brandt’s pencil, for its effect of light 
and shade. The schoolroom, a later 
addition to the house, had many 
windows on three sides; and the 
bright moonlight so resolutely forced 
its entrance, that the few tallow- 
candles were almost useless ; and the 
forms of the schoolmaster and usher, 
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the schoolmistress and her daughter 
and servants, were dim, shapeless, 
indistinct. Boy after boy came up 
for punishment; Hugh Thurston 
first, taking it as a matter of course, 
and gathering himself up with an 
easy buoyancy of manner when it was 
over. Last of all came Stephen, who 
walked in a dream to the place of 
sacrifice. He felt himself placed in 
osition, kneeling on a form, and 
eaning over a desk towards the win- 
dow at the head of the schoolroom. 
He felt Tom, the man who blacked 
the boots and cleaned the knives, di- 
vest him of that portion of his apparel 
which interfered with the operation. 
He felt—though he could not see— 
Mr. Vellelly’s arm rising through 
the air to descend upon him. But at 
that instant he saw—saw through 
that moonlit window on which his 
eyes were fixed—a dreadful appari- 
tion of a drowned man, naked, covered 
with river slime. And he shrieked, 
in a strange wild voice— 

“T see Mr. Sadbrooke’s ghost!” 

The effect was terrible. The widow 
and her daughters screamed and 
fainted. Mr. Vellelly’s birch did not 
descend according to his intention. 
Stephen got to bed uncastigated, and 
Hugh Thurston, incredulous of spec- 
tres, patted him on the back, and ex- 
claimed, 

“That was a clever dodge.” 

But, — with his mind’s eye, 
had seen that ghastly spectre, as his 
flushed face and straining gaze bore 
witness ; and when, in the long nar- 
row moonlit chamber, he told what 
he had seen, even brave Hugh Thurs- 
ton shuddered on his bed. 

The widow did not get over her 
shock until a hearty supper of cold 
roast pork had been followed by some 
gin and water, hot, sweet, and strong. 
The three young ladies looked with 
longing eyes on this potent and en- 
ticing but forbidden mixture : a glass 
of it was offered to Mr. Vellelly, but 
that excellent young person declined 
it. And there was much discussion 
about Stephen between them. | Mrs. 
Sadbrooke was of opinion that the 
boy had seen something. Amelia 
reminded her mother that Miss Lang- 
ton had warned them of Stephen’s 
awful wickedness. Arabella, fat and 
frightened, agreed with the widow. 
Matilda Jane thought Stephen had 
done it to escape punishment, and 
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declared he was a dear clever boy to 
think of such a thing. Mr. Vellelly 
agreed with Matilda Jane on the first 
point, and advised that Stephen 
should be well flogged the first thing 
next morning, when he could hot very 
well pretend to see any ghosts. 
Finally, the matter was left unsettled. 

And the next morning brought an- 
other element into the discussion, in 
the shape of a letter from Aunt Har- 
riet, to say that she should come over 
that day to see Mrs. Sudbrooke, and 
inquire concerning her nephew’s pro- 
gress. She would be at the school at 
about four in the afternoon. 

“How very lucky!” said the 
widow. “She will be just in time 
for tea, and we can decide what shall 
be done with this naughty boy.” 

“This naughty boy” had been re- 
membered by one other lady. Claudia 
Branscombe, deserted by her father 
and brother, had managed to exist at 
Kingsleat. Nota day passed without 
her being seen, on horseback or in 
her pony carriage, moving in some 
direction or other. She was pretty 
often at Idlechester, shopping and 
paying visits. She had picked up a 
most sympathising crony there in 
Mrs. Bythesea, the Bishop's lady, who 
was only a few years her senior. She 
was an Earl’s niece, and the Bishop 
had married her for her beauty and 
her connexion, when he was Rector 
of a London parish. He was forty- 
two and she was seventeen, at that 
period ; they had been married seven 
years, but were childless; and she 
was as latitudinarian in her habits as 
he in his theology. She was a pretty 
vivacious little thing, with abundant 
auburn tresses, which escaped in 

icturesque profusion from beneath 
- jaunty straw hat; and she con- 
trasted well with the darker, deeper- 
bosomed, more passionate beauty of 
Claudia Branscombe, as the latter 
young lady drove a pair of frisky 
chestnut ponies through the streets 
of Idlechester. 

Claudia, eager for a new sensation, 
had set up a tandem cart fit for 
Lilliput, and had gradually got the 
frisky chestnuts into the way of it. 
And on the very morning after Ste- 

hen’s ‘spectral adventure, she had 
or the first time ventured to take it 
over to Idlechester. She drove down 
first to the Rectory, and tried to in- 
duce Winifred to go with her, but 
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that saintly little personage was far 
too timorous. So away she tooled by 
herself, with only a Lilliputian groom 
behind; and took the chestnuts 
through the High-street in gallant 
style: and drove on to where the 
Bishop’s Palace stands greenly niched 
in a silvan bend of the river Idle. Old 
Langton, the tanner, standing on the 
steps of the Half-Moon, said to the 
landlord,— 

“There! you’d know that was a 
Branscombe.” 

She pulled up at the palace portico. 
Her boy-groom went to the Lodes 
head, and she sprang to the gravel. 
The Bishop's wife came flying out to 
see the new equipage, of which there 
had been much talk already. 

“ Now, Cecilia,” said Miss Brans- 
combe, “I am going to take you back 
to dine with me. It’s no good to 
refuse : run and get ready.” 

“ What will the Bishop say?” 

“Never mind the Bishop. We'll 
take him by storm.” And she hurried 
Mrs. Bythesea up stairs to dress— 
which done, they both descended to 
the sancti sanctum episcopt. 

The Bishop, a thorough ladies’ pre- 
late, delightedly welcomed his wife 
and her beautiful companion. He 
paternally patted Cecilia’s cheek, and 
pressed a paternal kiss(he was obliged 
tostand on tiptoe to do it) on Claudia’s 
calm white forehead. He had just 
been horribly pestered by a Low 
Church vicar who wanted him to 
pants Archdeacon Conngsby for 

1eresy. The contrast was a prodi- 


gious relief. The Bishop positively 
purred. 

“T am going to take Cecilia home 
to dinner,” said Claudia, “very likely 


she'll stay the night. May she go? 
Be quick and say yes, my dear Bishop, 
my ponies are getting restless.” 

“You are spoilt children,” said the 
Bishop. “T’ve been telling Cissy I 
shall send her to school again: she 
can’t keep her accounts, and is really 
good for nothing but to be looked at; 
and you are always leading her into 
mischief, Miss Branscombe.” 

“Tl take the greatest care of her 
this time, and bring her home to- 
morrow in capital condition.” 

“ Well, take heraway. I’m the most 
powerless of prelates: I can never 
say no to a lady. Good-bye Cissy ; 
bea good child, 1 wish I could go with 
you. 
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“Come, my lord, incog.,” said the 
daring Claudia, “ disguise yourself in 
— you've got an apron al- 


The good humoured Bishop dis- 
missed them, and away they drove 
through Idlechester. Louie still 
stood on the Half-Moon steps, and 
Claudia thought rather remorsefully 
of little Stephen. 

“ He shall come and dine with us,” 
she said to herself. 

“What a good boy the Bishop is!” 
she said aloud to her companion. 
“He’s just the sort of husband I 
should like.” 

“ He’s much too good for me,” said 
Cissy, with a half sigh, “I am so silly ; 
and he never scolds, though some- 
times I feel that it’s his positive duty 
to box my ears or something of the 
kind. You know, Claudia, I have 
always been such a child. Perhaps 
if I had children of my own I shouldn’t 
be — such a baby.” 

* Don’t be melancholy, Cis. Every- 
body likes youas youare. I’m going to 
take you to the very queerest place— 
a school, where there’s a nice little 
boy that ’'m going to take home to 
dinner.” 

A little before four o’clock Aunt 
Harriet drove into Mrs. Sadbrooke’s 
gates, in a high gig, drawn by an 
animal of the cart-horse character. 
The old tanner trusted nobody else 
with his fast-trotting mare. She 
was cordially welcomed; the four 
ladies, all in rustling black silk, were 
ready to receive her ; and over many 
cups of tea they talked about Stephen. 

Aunt Harriet was shocked at his 
wickedness. Of course seeing a ghost 
was all nonsense, and the little rascal 
was sly—wickedly sly. She had 
brought him a nice cake, but he 
certainly shouldn’t have it. And she 
proposed that, as soon as tea was 
over, he should be sent for, and should 
then and there receive at her hands 
a much severer castigation than he 
had escaped. The proposition gave 
general satisfaction—especially to Ma- 
tilda Jane, to whom John Daw had 
confided the insult he had received. 

Thus it happened thatatsix o’ clock, 
just as Stephen was with the rest 
going to listen to a | Latin grace 
precursory to his b and butter, 
the amiable Matilda Jane came as a 
messenger to the schoolroom, and 
hissed in his ear, 


“Come along, you brat; you're 
wanted directly.” 

He followed her obediently, and 
was ushered into the parlour, 
where his redoubtable Aunt Harriet 
was added to the scolding and tor- 
turing power of the establishment. 
She glared at him with a kind of 
fiendish glee, and welcomed him with 
the exclamation— 

**O, you naughty wicked boy !” 

Stephen stood silent. 

“So you tried, you story-telling 
little thing, to escape punishment by 
saying you saw poor dear Mr. Sad- 
brooke. O, I’m ashamed of you! I 
don’t believe you can be a nephew of 
mine ; but you won't get off so easily, 
I can tell you. Come here this 
minute.” 

Stephen approached, reluctantly 
enough, and was relentlessly clutched 
by Aunt Harriet’s bony fingers, all 
knobs at the knuckles ; anddire events 
would assuredly have happened but 
for the fact that Miss Branscombe’s 
chestnut ponies at that very moment 
turned in through the gates, and 
that the widow and her three daugh- 
ters all ran to the window to watch 
the arrival. Two singularly hand- 
some women in a singularly stylish 
equipage had never been seen in that 
locality before; our black-haired 
Claudia, brilliant and imperious, 
dressed in a navy-blue paletot that 
showed the voluptuous curve of her 
delicious bust, and holding a parasol- 
whip in her amber-gauntleted right- 
hand, was an —- almost as 
startling to the Sadbrooke family as 
the Sadbrooke spectre to poor little 
Stephen. The groom was at the 
leader’s head ; our little friend Hugh 
Thurston had gone to the wheelers ; 
and Claudia, stepping out just oppo- 
site the window, revealed to the 
watching eyes of the Sadbrooke 
family, as well-built, well-stockinged, 
and well-booted a feminine leg as 
you'll see anywhere. When on the 
ground, she held up both her hands 
to the Bishop’s lady, who took them 
in her own, and sprang easily from 
the dog-cart. 

“It’s that Miss Branscombe,” said 
Aunt Harriet, who had just reached 
the window. And then she half 
regretted the ejaculation, knowing 
that her father held by the Brans- 


combes. 
“Well, I do declare,” said the 
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widow, “ if it isn’t the Bishop’s wife. 
What can they want here ?” 

As to Stephen, released from Aunt 
Harriet’s bony grip, he opened his 
eyes widely in wonder. 

The ladies were shown in, and 
everybody stood up to receive them. 
The widow’s three daughters were 
perfectly appalled at finding them- 
selves in close contact with these 
two wonderful strangers. Their own 
dreadful dowdiness became apparentto 
them ; and there was humiliation even 
for Matilda Jane, who firmly believed 
herself pretty. But O, the light of 
Claudia Branscombe’s eyes, the glory 
of her hair, the delicate whiteness of 
her diamonded right hand from which 
she had taken the glove ! 

“ Mrs. Sadbrooke, I believe?” said 
Claudia. “I need not detain you a 
moment. I called to take little 
Stephen Langton home with me ; his 
grandfather said he might come.” 

Mrs. Sadbrooke looked meaningly 
at Aunt Harriet, who however re- 
quired no hint from her. 


“IT am very sorry,” said the 


maiden aunt, “but Stephen has been 
naughty, and I don’t think he ought 


to have a holiday.” 

Claudia looked at her with that 
haughty impertinent stare of inquiry 
which is so delightfully natural to 
some ladies ; then turned to Mrs. Sad- 
brooke, and said— 

“This person is one of your gover- 
nesses, I suppose ¢” 

“O,no—I beg pardon—MissHarriet 
Langton—Miss Langton,” said the 
widow in a great hurry. 

“Ah, some relation of my little 
friend Stephen’s. And so you have 
been naughty, have you ?” she said, 
addressing the boy. “ Well, run and 
put your cap on; m poe won’t 
aaa Be quick. We have all of us 
been naughty in our time, I suppose, 
eh, Ciss?” This was addressed to the 
Bishop’s wife, and as if the Sad- 
brookes and Aunt Harriet had ceased 
to exist. 

The latter lady was about to re- 
monstrate once more—but then she 
was afraid of her father. She didn’t 
like it at all. Here was Stephen 
snatched from her castigating hands, 
and taken away for a holiday without 
even the form of asking oom, by 
this proud girl, who did not seem to 
recognise her existence. As for Mrs. 
Sadbrooke, she wisely thought if Aunt 
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Harriet did not interfere, she need 
not. Ina minute Stephen was back 
again, ready to start. Claudia drew 
on her glove, said, with a slight bow, 
“Good morning, Mrs. ‘Sadbrooke,” 
and was helping Mrs. Bythesea into 
the tandem cart before Aunt Harriet 
had time to recover herself. 

“Jump up behind, Stephen,” she 
said, “and mind you hold on. Who's 
that handsome boy that held 
Flora’s head, Master Thurston ? 
Here, Master Thurston, you won't 
object to a tip from a friend of 
Stephen’s, will you ?” 

Away went the chestnuts, Stephen 
clinging on by the side of the groom, 
while all Mrs. Sadbrooke’s pupils 
looked after them delightedly. 

“She’s a brick,” exclaimed Hugh 
Thurston, “and no mistake.” Claudia, 
extravagant minx, had given him a 
sovereign. “And ain’t she a pretty 
girl? Why Polly Simcox is nothing 
to her.” 

Now Polly Simcox was a red-faced 
lass who came round twice a week 
with a basket of tarts, and whose 
ruddy rotundity the boys greatly ad- 
mired. So Claudia ought to have 
been flattered. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Harriet, when 
they were gone, “I think that young 
woman’s impertinence is perfectly 
abominable. I never was so treated 
in my life.” 

“JT should complain aboutit to Mr. 
Langton, if I were you, dear,” sug- 
gested Amelia. 

But this was just what Aunt 
Harriet didn’t quite see, for she felt 
sure that her father would say Miss 
Branscombe was right. At the same 
time, she was not disposed to confess 
her position to the Sadbrooke family. 
She was happily relieved from her 
difficulty by the volatile Matilda Jane. 

“Do you think that Miss Brans- 
combe pretty ?” 

“ Pretty!” exclaimed Arabella, as 
if there could not be the slightest 
doubt that Claudia was intensely 
hideous. 

“She’s extremely forward,” said 
Mrs. Sadbrooke. ‘“ If we'd been a set 
of gipsies, she couldn’t have treated 
us worse.” 

“She'll come to no good,” said Aunt 
Harriet. 

“ As for the Bishop’s wife, I wonder 
she can go about with such a flighty 
piece,” said Amelia 
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“What carroty hair that Bishop’s 
wife has got !” said Matilda Jane, in 
contemptuous criticism of tresses 
whose profuse beauty would have 
maddened a pree-Raffaellite painter. 

But, unhindered by criticism, the 
chestnuts brought Claudia and her 
companions to Kingsleat in good time 
for dinner. And then, for the first 
time in his life, Stephen dined. At 
the Branscombes there was never any 
deficiency in supply or in style. The 
soup, the turbot, and lobster sauce, 
the roast saddle, the birds, the 
Amontillado and iced Elicquot, were 
all as good and as well served as if 
Devil Branscombe had been there 
himself. I will not say, as if the 
Seraph had been there, for the 
Seraph’s critical power was known 
and dreaded, at home as well as 
abroad. His audacity and accuracy 
were beyond his years: he would 
have shut up Tod-Headly on a ques- 
tion of claret, or Colenso on a question 
of heresy. 

Stephen, who possessed the appre- 
hensive forgetive faculty—and the 
faculty must be apprehensive before 
it is forgetive-—profited by what he 
saw and heard. Though brought up 
among people innately vulgar, the 
child had a natural refinement. All 
the influences which at this moment 
surrounded him were of service to 
him. He was very silent, very observ- 
ant. He listened to the sparkling 
converse of the two ladies, and tried 
hard to understand it. He asked no 

uestions, but formed his own con- 
clusions quietly. He sipped his icy 
effervescent wine from its shallow 
glass as if both wine and glass were 
quite customary things to him. 

By-and-by they went to the 
drawingroom, and coffee was served, 
and Claudia, an exquisite musician, 
sat down to the piano, and played and 
sang rather for herself than her 
hearers. O how the royal music 
sobbed through that sweet white 
throat of hers, while her fragrant 
bosom swelled to its flood of pussion, 
and her great black fathomless eyes 
flashed marvellously! At such a 
moment, had Phosbus Apollo beheld 
her, would he not have caught her 
suddenly around her lissom waist, 
and showered upon her eyes and 
cheeks and lips the kisses of the god ? 

She ceased. After a while a 
clock on the marble mantelpiece 
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struck ten with silver strokes. She 
came and sat by Stephen on his sofa, 
and yomed her fingers through his hair. 

“Now, Cis,” she said, “you give 
us some music.” 

“T’m too tired, child,” said the 
Bishop’s wife; “and it’s no good 
playing or singing after you. Don’t 
you think it’s nearly time our little 
friend went to bed!’ 

“Ono: he need not get up early, 
and I want to talk to him. Who was 
that wonderful old lady, Stephen, 
who looked so cross to-day at Mrs. 
Sadbrooke’s.” 

“That was Aunt Harriet.” 

“Indeed! Why she looked as if 
she had come over on purpose to 
torment you.” 

“T think she had,” said Stephen, 
gravely. 

“What a funny little fellow he is, 
Cis!’ she said. “What are you 
going to be when you are a man, 
Stephen? A tanner, like your grand- 
father ?” 

¥ No,” he said, decisively. “A 

Both ladies laughed. 

“A poet!” said Mrs. Bythesea. 
“Do you know what a poet is ?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen. “Milton 
was a poet. He saw what other 
people could not see.” 

“And can you do that?’ asked 
Claudia. 

“Yes,” he said. “I saw Mr. Sad- 
brooke’s ghost the other night.” 

“What an odd child!” exclaimed 
the Bishop's wife. “I hope he won’t 
be waking us up in the night with 
his ghosts.” 

“T am not at all afraid of ghosts,” 
said Stephen, in a matter of fact way, 
“Tam used to them. They don’t do 
| harm.” 

he ladies were rather puzzled how 
to deal with this young preter- 
en so they proposed to go to 


“We must find a bed for this child 
somewhere,” remarked Claudia. 

It was a quaint spacious house, 
with rooms opening into each other, 
and Stephen was snugly ensconced in 
a small room between two larger one 
in which slept Miss Branscombe al 
her friend. And, being undressed, he 
had to put on a wondrously frilled 
night gown of Claudia’s, which went 
down far below his feet. Thus robed. 
he sank into the softest of beds, and 
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lay dreamily awake. And Cis and 
Claudia chatted a little; and then 
they began to disrobe ; and 


“By degrees 
Their rich attire crept rustling to their 
knees,” 


as Mr. Keats has it; and then 
Claudia felt disposed for a romp, 
and began to tickle her fair friend, 
who screamed, and giggled, and at 
last ran away to her own room; 
and then Cis came back again for 
another chat, and whispered to Clau- 
dia, “I do believe that child isn’t 
asleep ;’ and then they talked for half 
an hour or so about the Idlechester 
people, and Kingsleat people, and 
who was going to marry whom ; and 
then the Bishop’s wife grew mischiev- 
ously inclined, and gave Claudia a 
sharp pinch, and ran away to her 
own room, and tried to fasten the 
door ; but Claudia was too quick for 
her, and pushed the door open, and, 
being a good deal stronger than the 
Bishop’s wife, threw her on her bed, 
and tickled her warm plump ribs 
until the suppressed laughter could 
be controlled no longer, but burst 
into a shriek ; and then, giving her a 
farewell slap, she wished her good 
night; and then passing through 
Stephen’s room, she said, “I do 
declare that child isn’t asleep yet, and 
it’s just twelve,” and stooping over 
him, gave him a kiss ; and finally, she 
sank into her own soft nest, and was 
soon tranquilly asleep. 

But the little boy lay long awake, 
happily awake, thinking of all he 
had seen that. day—contrasting the 
sordid school, and its scolding women, 
and its eternal ens with this 
large beautiful house and the two 
lovely creatures with whom his after- 
noon had been passed—vainly strug- 
gling with the insoluble problem, 
why he was obliged to live amid 
ugliness and hatred while there 
seemed to be so much beauty and so 
much love in the world—taking quiet 
notice of everything in his pleasant 
lofty chamber, for night-lamps were 
burning in the rooms, diffusing a 
mellow light—and wishing it were 
possible that he could forget the 
existence of Aunt Harriet, and Mrs. 
Sadbrooke, and Mr. Vellelly, and live 
always with people like Miss Brans- 
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combe, and Mrs. Bythesea, and kind 
Mr. Page, and, above all, with sweet 
Anne Page. And as he thought of 
his fairy princess, he fell asleep. 

And very late was it when he 
awoke ; and to his sensitive nature 
and thirst for enjoyment, there was 
delight in the fair water of the ample 
sponge-bath, in the well-supplied 
breakfast table, in all the little de- 
tails of unaccustomed luxury which 
at every moment he encountered. 
But all pleasure must have an end ; 
and so poor Stephen in the afternoon 
found himself once more dropped in 
the hateful playground, while the 
chestnuts carried rapidly away their 
mistress and her friend. Very dis- 
consolate he looked at this moment ; 
and merry Hugh Thurston, coming 
up to him, exclaimed— 

“ Why, Langton, you look as if you 
couldn’t help it. How have you 
enjoyed your holiday ?” 

“ Oh, delightfully,” sighed Stephen. 

“We've had a great lark since you 
went,” said Hugh. “Graculus and 
Matilda Jane ran away to get mar- 
ried, and old Daw heard of it, and 
went after them in his butcher’s cart, 
and caught them out at the cross- 
roads, just beyond Idlechester, and 
brought them back in the cart just 
like a couple of sheep, tied with the 
same ropes and all. Oh, didn't they 
look nice just when he handed them 
out—and didn’t we hooray, rather ? 
And he told Mother Sadbrooke that 
if she wanted to keep a school, she’d 
better send her girls out to service. 
Cricky, wasn’t she wild !” 

The story thus emphatically ‘nar- 
rated was quite true, and the incident 
was an unlucky one for Mrs. Sad- 
brooke. Not only did the most 
obliging of butchers quarrel with her, 
but so did the — and guardians 
of too many of her pupils. She did 
all she could, poor woman. She sent 
away all three of her daughters ; she 
engaged a remarkably correct young 
man inthe place of Graculus Superbus. 
But she never flourished afterwards ; 
the school gradually dwindled away, 
and she and her daughters sent 
somewhere unnoticed in the great 
ocean of life. The only one Stephen - 
ever saw again was Matilda Jane, 


who had become under-chambermaid 
at the Half-Moon at Idlechester. 








Five years make a considerable dif- 
ference in a man after a certain age. 
Well can I remember when a lustrum 
seemed a trifle, when being seventeen 
or so, I longed to be twenty-two or 
three ; but not such is the feeling of 
the man 


“ Cujus octavum trepidatit etas, 
Claudere lustrum.” 


No, every hour of this divine Sep- 
tember, amid whose purple sunsets 
and calm glories of harvest moonlight 
I am writing, is worth its weight in 
diamonds of the brightest water, 
middy rubies, sapphires of the Orient. 
A lustrum now is worth more than 
all the wealth of all the Hebrew race, 
from Solomon down to the Roths- 
childs. The moments flash by like 
bubbles on a mill-race ; the very de- 
light of life makes us mourn life’s 
fleetness. Ah, that we could have 
learnt the value of time when we had 
more of it to spend. 

Five years passed, and Stephen 
was sixteen. He had spent most of 
his school days at the establishment 
of a certain Dr. Wood, who got his 
degree at Erlangen. Wood was a 
tall man, with a black mane, that 
caused him to look alarmingly lion- 
like. He was unrivalled as an ad- 
vertiser and a castigator, and had by 
those two arts contrived to get to- 
gether about a hundred and twenty 
pupils. As he was a perfectly un- 
educated man, and not given to 
expend money lavishly in tutorial 

aries, it is not to be supposed that 
his alumni were over well taught. 
But Summer Vale flourished, and the 
boys were compelled to use their 
memories, if none of their higher 
faculties, and Stephen learnt the 
Church Catechism, the Eton Latin 
Grammar, and the first six books of 
Euclid, so thoroughly by rote, with- 
out understanding a word of either, 
that he never forgot them again. In 
course of years the meaning of certain 

of them gradually discovered 
itself to him, and he always associ- 
ated his duty towards his neighbour 
with a severe flogging he got on Mon- 
day morning for not being able to 
remember the catechetic details of 
the said duty on Sunday evening. 
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Wood being a big man, was of 
course married to a sharp little vixen 
of a wife. Mrs. Wood altogether 
transcended both Aunt Harriet and 
Mrs. Sadbrooke ; hers was no whining 
scold, but a short, sharp objurgation 
of far more terrifying moment, fre- 
quently followed by the rapid appli- 
cation of a very vigorous hand. The 
way in which she would collar a re- 
fractory youngster, reverse him over 
anything handy, and snatching off his 
slipper, apply it violently to the 
tenderest part of him, was really 
marvellous. Quick in sight, in speech, 
in motion, Mrs. Wood was the ruling 
genius of the school ; she pervaded 
it ; she kept everybody in order, not 
forgetting her husband. He, in fact, 
was merely a negative man, big, 
stupid, strong, and wisely obedient 
to his wife. 

Stephen, beyond the elements of 
learning we have mentioned, picked 
up nothing at Wood's. But to know 
Euclid, and the Catechism, and the 
Eton grammar by heart is something, 
at any rate. The favourite game at 
Wood’s was football, played on a 
wide common about a mile from the 
school: Stephen, who was growing 
ridiculously fast, had not wind enough 
for this glorious exercise. But the 
boy, though quiet, was not unpopular. 
His ancient story-telling talent was 
not lost ; it was his wont to begin a 
tale on the first night of the half year, 
and to continue it right away to the 
end. Schoolboys love these inter- 
minable stories, with episode within 
episode, like Chinese balls within one 
another. Moreover, our young hero 
had taken to rhyming, and wrote 
love letters, acrostic and elegant, for 
his schoolfellows, and once or twice 
obtained half holidays by a cleverish 
copy of verses. So he got on amon 
the boys comfortably enough, anc 
rather enjoyed his school days. It 
was customary to end each term at 
Summer Vale with public recitations ; 
and when Stephen was deemed ol 
enough to play Mark Antony in 


“Julius Cesar,” and actually had 
the delight of addressing his “ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen,” to Mr. Page 
and his dear little daughter, among 
other auditors, he was a 


ppy boy. 


























































For Mr. Page did not forget him. 
In the vacations, Stephen was more 
at Mr. Page’s house than at his grand- 
father’s. Anne was still his little 
sweetheart; her lustrum had not 
brought her beyond childhood’s deli- 
cious days of love and truth ; and her 

overness, Miss Marsden, had not 

en able to spoil her. For though 
that excellent young person, like most 
overnesses, had faith in learning 
acts by heart, and believed that 
music and dancing, drawing and 
French, were far more important 
than the classical literature of Eng- 
land, she was fortunately prevented 
from having her own way. Mr. 
Page superintended his little girl's 
education, and would make her read 
an essay of Elia’s, or learn a lyric of 
Herrick’s or Shelley’s, when Miss 
Marsden would have been dosing her 
with French verbs, or setting her to 
learn by rote the names of all the 
riversin Europe. And when Stephen 
had his holidays, lessons were sus- 
pended, and the two young people 
renewed their garden rambles, or 
strolled through the cathedral close 
and by the river marge, while Stephen 
told his stories as fluently as ever. 

But there were others to whom 
this lustrum had brought change. 
Old Langton was a trifle heavier than 
before, and sat longer and drank more 
after dinner. His sons were slightly 
altered ; his grandsons were learning 
to be tanners, Stephen of course ex- 
cepted; his wife still sat by the 
parlour window and uttered oracular 
sentences ; and his daughter Harriet 
was perhaps rather more mistress 
than ever, in consequence of his grow- 
ing indolence. Little Mary Langton 
was still the sweetest tempered and 
most obedient of girls, and still Aunt 
Harriet’s patient victim. Her father 
and mother seemed to have given her 
up to the strong-willed virgin, who 
was too crafty to tyrannize over Mary 
in the old man’s presence. 

Of the Branscombes, Idlechester 
and gsleat knew little. Claudia 
had long rejoined her father and bro- 
ther in London. She was the queen 
of that fast world in which Devil 
Branscombe lived. Her rare beauty 
and wild wit brought crowds of 
adorers to her feet. Willing to flirt 
to the utmost, she never went beyond 
flirtation. Many a foolish boy lost his 
heart to the Panther—as some coiner 
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of nicknames had called her—and 
his money to her father at the various 
games which occupied the nights at 
his villa. Claudia was the gayest 
creature in town, apparently : nobody 
dressed so superbly, or rode so dar- 
ingly, or drove such ponies as the 
Panther. Nobody had such a wild 
witching reckless way. Her career 
was all triumph. But there were 
moments, I know, when Claudia’s 
dark eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of what might have been— 
as she looked back upon wasted years, 
all gaiety and frivolity, without one 
touch of love. 

The Rev. Walter Branscombe was 
as placid and popular asever—a model 
tector of Kingsleat, and a model 
Canon of the Cathedral. And Wini- 
fred grew more and more saintly. 
People fancied a halo or rainbow 
around that pretty head of hers. She 
was still a little too extreme in her 
high churchism for the Rector. There 
was a young clergyman, good looking 
and fluent and possessed of a little 
money, who had started drowsy Idle- 
chester by attempting to establish 
monasteries and nunneries, and by 
walking the streets in a costume be- 
tween that of a ballet-girl and a blue- 
coat boy. He called himself Father 
Remigius, and to him Saint Winifred 
was wont to confess. Almost simul- 
taneously, a new dissenting sect had 
arisen in the city: a little vivacious 
garrulous man” dropped suddenly 
from some unknown part of America, 
and called himself * The Angel of the 
Church in Idlechester,” and establish- 
ed his cultus in an unoccupied loft. 
His energy soon brought him femi- 
nine followers, and among them was 
Aunt Harriet. 

Such was the position of some of 
our acquaintances when Stephen, a 
lanky lad of sixteen, came home for 
his midsummer holidays. Aunt Har- 
riet didn’t like his arrival atall. He 
had got beyond her, unpleasantly. 
He had grown so tall that she could 
not reach to box his ears, and she had 
grave doubts whether he would 
quietly submit to corporal punish- 
ment. So, perforce, she left him 
alone; and he did not trouble her 
much, for he spent most of his time, 
happily and not uselessly, at Mr. 
Page’s. But on one occasion he con- 
trived to get in her way. It was a 
sultry drowsy forenoon, and Stephen 
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was for some reason spending it at 
home. Hesatin the parlour window- 
seat, with his long legs in a chair, 
reading Chapman’s Homer, a loan 
from his benefactor on the other side 
of the street. His grandfather came 
in hurriedly and said, 

“ Stevé, run up stairs and tell your 
aunt I want her.” 

Stephen obliged ; and found Aunt 
Harriet in the well-known school- 
room, but with only one pupil, his 
quiet little Cousin Mary, who was 
about two years younger than him- 
self. Mary’s eyes were red with weep- 
ing, and she looked altogether so 
miserable that when her persecutor 
had gone down stairs, Stephen tried 
to console her. 

“What has she been doing to you, 
Polly ?” he asked. 

“Q, it’s always the same,” sobbed 
the poor child. “She gives me such 
long lessons I can’t learn them, and 
such a lot of sewing to do I can’t 

ossibly get through it, and then she 
este me for not doing it.” 

“Why, she doesn’t always beat 
you,” said Stephen ; “does she ?” 

“Very nearly,” said Mary. “I’ve 
got all these tasks to learn by twelve 
o’clock, and she says she'll whip me 
if I make a mistake, and ae 

But Mary did not proceed, for 
Aunt Harriet had entered the room, 
and was regarding her with a terrible 
look. 

“So, Miss,” she exclaimed, “ you 

dare tell such dreadful stories—you 
Oe toad dad? 
And she rushed towards her poor 
unresisting victim, to inflict condign 
punishment. But Stephen, inter- 
cepted her raised right arm, catching 
it by the wrist ; and not being ready 
with a speech appropriate to the 
great occasion, exclaimed — 

“Why don’t you hit one of your 
own size t” 

Never before had Aunt Harriet 
suffered such an indignity. She was 
speechless with rage. The sudden 
shock of open rebellion made her 
hysterical, and she at length gave 
utterance to a shrill shriek that was 
heard throughout the house. Old Mr. 
Langton, who was just coming out of 
the parlour, walked heavily upstairs to 
see what was the matter. Entering 
the room, he looked with considerable 
astonishment at his hysterical daugh- 
ter, his sobbing granddaughter, and 
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wun at his grandson, who, com- 
monly the quietest of boys, seemed 
now daring and defiant. 

“ Now then,” he said, ““what’s up ?” 

“ It’s Aunt Harriet,” said Stephen, 
promptly. ‘“She’s always pitching 
into poor little Polly, and I went and 
stopped her. 

The tanner swore a sonorous oath, 
after his manner when annoyed. 

“You ever lay your finger on little 
Polly again,” he said to his daughter, 
“and I'll break every bone in your 
skin. Stephen, you’re a good lad; 
here’s half-a-crown for. you. Cheer 
up, Polly ; come along with me: I’m 
going down to the farm, and you shall 
ride with me.” 

Luckless Aunt Harriet was left 
solitary in the schoolroom, thoroughly 
defeated. 

Of course this incident in nowise 
sweetened her temper towards 
Stephen. So one evening, not very 
dissimilar in its events from that 
in which the boy’s fate had, five years 
before been decided, she again called 
her two brothers into council. What 
was to be done with him? Neither 
of them had any suggestion to make. 

“ He’s been at school quite long 
enough,” she said. “ It’s time he was 
earning something.” 

“ He’s a likely lad,” said Uncle 
Tom ; “but we’ve got boys enough 
about the place. Better apprentice 
him to some trade. There’s Stokes 
the druggist wants a 'prentice.” 

“That costs money,” said Uncle 
Charles. “JZ haven’t got any to spare ; 
I don’t know if you have.” 

“IT wonder if he’d do for teacher in 
a school,” said Aunt Harriet. And 
she produced a copy of a certain 
monthly periodical called the Hvangel- 
wal Magazine, wherein she had no- 
ticed an advertisement to the effect 
that the Rev. Edward Hooper wanted 
a junior assistant—“salary moderate.” 
There should be moderation in all 
things ; why not in salaries ? 

“ He’s too young for that work, I 
should think,” said Uncle Tom. 
“Why, he’s only a boy himself ; 
how’s he to keep other boysin order ?” 

“Well, there’s no harm in trying,” 
said Aunt Harriet. “ He’ll be off our 
hands, you know, and I should think 
the wages would pay for his clothes.” 

“Tl write to this Mr. Hooper,” 
said Uncle Charles, who rejoiced: in a 
fine flowing manuscript, and was the 
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chief correspondent of the establish- 
ment. 

He wrote accordingly, and received 
an early reply. 

tr. Hooper was a congregational 
minister in the large village of East- 
ford, about twenty miles from Idle- 
chester. He received six pupils, and 
wanted a tutor to look after them out 
of school hours, and to teach the 
younger ones. The salary he offered 
was ten pounds a year to begin with. 
He should be in Idlechester on Satur- 
day, and would call on Mr. Charles 
Langton. 

He kept his appointment. He was 
one of the kindest and simplest of 
men, this dissenting minister. He 
was not clever, and he knew it; but 
he was thoroughly good, and he did 
not know it. He received half a dozen 
pupils—all he had room for; and 
though they did not learn very much, 
they led a very happy life, having 
plenty to eat, and not being perpetu- 
ally subjected to physical torture. 
He saw Stephen and thought him 
young, certainly—but that was a 
fault that would mend every day. 
“T wish I wasas young,” he said, ina 
pleasant tone that was not intelligible 
to sour Uncle Charles and acrid Aunt 
Harriet. 

“He is tall for his age,” said Mr. 
Hooper. “There is only one of the 
boys as old, and he will go away at 
Christmas. My young friend need 
not tell anybody how old he is.” 

So Stephen was engaged for the end 
of the holidays; and Aunt Harriet 
after seeing the minister’s good tem- 

red face, felt doubtful whether she 

ad obtained her end. She wanted 
her objectionable nephew to be un- 
comfortable, and had pictured to her- 
self a sordid establishment like Mrs. 
Sadbrooke’s. 

Stephen himself, not knowing pre- 
cisely what he ought to think of his 
destiny, consulted Mr. Page. That gen- 
tleman gave him kind encouragement. 

* T have heard of this Mr. Hooper,” 
he said. “Indeed Lumley the book- 
seller, whom I deal with, has a boy 
at his school. You'll be very comfort- 
able there. Your great difficulty, 
young as you are, will be to main- 
tain authority ; and that difficulty you 
can only conquer by experience. And 
as you will have plenty of time and 
of ks be sure that you study; 
work at Latin, and Greek, and Mathe- 
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matics ; try to educate yourself : self- 
education is difficult, but it is the best 
sort of education.” 

So when August came Stephen got 
upon the box of the Eastford coach at 
the Half-Moon Hotel in excellent 
spirits. Little Lumley, the book- 
seller’s son, went down with him. 
Old Burroughs, the coachman, was a 
character ; he told the most incredible 
stories about the places through which 
they passed, with an air of grave 
truthfulness ; he was a skilful bird- 
catcher; and as they drove through 
miles of woodland, he kept up a per- 
petual conversation with the feathered 
dwellers in the trees. No man could 
wile a nightingale so well as Bur- 
roughs; so he always had two or 
three of those delicious songsters at 
his house at Eastford, and a whole 
college of canaries hard at work 
learning to mock their music. The 
trade in these canaries, bought at 
about a shilling each and sold at half- 
a guinea, was quite a profitable affair 
for old Burroughs. Need I say that 
one of his best performers was very 
soon singing away vigorously for the 
benefit of sweet Anne Page ¢ 

Mr. Hooker’s family consisted of 
his wife, two boys, and two girls. The 
boys were lazy good tempered little 
rascals ; the elder girl, about Ste- 
phen’s own age, was at school at Idle- 
chester. Stephen, who now found 
himself promoted to Mr. Langton, was 
soon very much at home ; his natural 
quickness of intellect caused his pupils 
to forget his youth ; and, having con- 
siderable talent for mathematics, 
wherein the worthy minister was 
rather slow, his utility was quickly 
recognized. He had plenty of time 
for reading, and followed Mr. Page’s 
advice, giving himself an education 
which was of necessity irregular and 
desultory, but which perhaps suited 
his temperament better than a more 
rigorous training. And then, by 
way of recreation, there were long 
walks through a fine country, on one 
side densely wooded, on the other 
rising into bold chalk downs that 
stretched leagues away through half 
a dozen shires. On those free hills 
Stephen, who had been growing too 


‘fast, found health and strength ; and 


the delicate child whom Claudia 
Branscombe had petted rapidly de- 
veloped into an active athletic speci- 
men of the human race. 
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By-and-by Miss Hooper, having 
finished her education, came home 

rmanently. What else she may 
ave learnt I know not, but of flirta- 
tion ‘she had become an absolute 
mistress. No sooner did she see 
Stephen than she determined to 
victimize that young gentleman. Now 
Stephen, though at eleven he had 
felt a kindgof poetic love for sweet 
Anne Page, and though that pretty 
child was always his visionary prin- 
cess, causing him to write many pu- 
erile verses, some of which found 
their way to the /dlechester Chron- 
wle, was tardy in his development. 
Like Philip Hewson, in Clough’s 
poem, he took a long time to under- 
stand the relation of man to woman. 
Miss Mary Ann Hooker found him 
quite a clod. He could not make out 
what she wanted. It was excessively 
provoking. There he was, a fine look- 
ing young fellow, living in the same 
house with her, and she could not make 
the least impression onhim. She did 
not believe he knew the colour of her 
eyes. She contrived innumerable 
opportunities for flirtation—got him 
to help her in her studies, to mend 
her pens, to listen to her singing— 
all to nopurpose. If Stephen had been 
a statue he could not have been less 
impressible. 

At last a wonderful opportunity 
arrived. The village of Eastford had 
not many amusements, so any that 
offered were seized with avidity. It 
was announced, by placards and the 
sonorous utterance of the bellman— 
that a Mr. Villiers, with no end of 
letters after his name, would give, 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, a series 
of lectures on mesmerism. Mr. 
Hooper went and all his establish- 
ment. The audience were delighted. 
Mr. Villiers was marvellously fluent, 
and if he dropped a good many h’s, 
what matter? He brought with him 
a couple of subjects—a big man to 
do the enduring part of the business, 
a small boy to do the intelligent 
parts. The big man had pins stuck 
into him, and sniffed strong liquor 
ammonie, and kept his legs out- 
stretched while two or three heavy 
people sat upon them ; the small boy 
read with the back of his head and 
the soles of his feet, and told young 
ladies their Christian names, and 
described the interiors of people’s 
houses, Then Mr. Villiers went in 
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for phrenology, and gravely advo- 
cated the importance of ascertaining 
what children’s heads contained be- 
fore educating them. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Hooper was delighted, and 
brought the lecturer home to supper. 

After supper the man of science 
became most agreeable, and fairly 
earned his hot gin and water. He 
mesmerised one or two of the boys, 
who had been allowed to sit up on 
this great occasion, and performed 
remarkable tricks with them. He 
mesmerised Mary Ann Hooper, and 
that young lady made two or three 
creditable attempts at clairvoyance 
while in the trance. He tried to 
mesmerise Stephen, but gave him up 
with the remark that his was the 
mesmerising temperament, and that 
he would make a good operator. 
And so fluently did he talk about 
the value of phrenology as a guide to 
educators, and of mesmerism as a re- 
medy for disease, that the worthy 
minister bought a manual, and a 
mapped out head, and resolved to 
analyse his boys’ intellects, and to 
mesmerise all the sick people of his 
congregation. 

So mesmerism and phrenology be- 
came the fashion ; and Stephen, him- 
self unsusceptible of the mesmeric 
influence, found that he could mes- 
merise almost anybody. The thing 
puzzled him a good deal. He could 
not get it out of his head that all 
these people who went into trances, 
and did astonishing things while en- 
tranced, were in reality shamming. 
But why should such a- number of 
people join in the imposture? And 
some of them were highly respect- 
able, and indeed notorious for their 
extreme gravity. It was not likely 
to occur to him that a young lady of 
a somewhat rigorous dissenting sect, 
and educated in the strictest pro- 
priety, might perhaps like to pretend 
to be mesmerised in order to have a 
little fun without being scolded for 
it. Besides, there was the fact that 
good Mr. Hooper contrived to effect 
several cures. One paralytic old 
woman actually walked to chapel 
after his manipulations, not having 
walked previously for years. It was 
very ak Stephen bought treatises 


on wesmerism and neurhypnotism, 
and studied the Zoist, and the Critic 
—a journal which at that time went 
in for mesmerism. I believe it went 
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in for everything imaginable by turns, 
till at last it went out altogether. 

Sitting in the schoolroom one sum- 
mer afternoon, Stephen was solving 
equations. He had a knack at such 
numerical conundrums, and so liked 
them. The schoolroom was at the 
back of the house, on the first floor ; 
there was a door down a flight of 
steps to a courtyard, and from the 
windows were seen Mr. Hooper’s 
chapel, a rectangular building of red 
brick, and its rather picturesque 
grave-yards—a capital prospect for a 

rofessed ghost-seer like Stephen ; 

ut his developing animalism had 
tended to lessen his connexion with 
the preternatural world, and he had 
not seen a ghost for a long time. 
There came a tap at the inner door 
of the schoolroom, and Miss Hooper 
entered. 

“O, Mr. Langton,” she said, speak- 

ing in italics, “ I hope I don’t disturb 
your studies, but I’ve got such a bad 
headache, and I want you to mes- 
merise me, and see if you can cure 
it.” 
Stephen professed strong doubts as 
to his ability to operate, but Miss 
Hooper was quite sure that he would 
succeed. So she placed herself in a 
chair, and he stood over her and 
manipulated. 

Always provided that a man is not 
weak in the back or in the eyes, 
mesmerising a nice girl is rather a 
pleasant amusement. Bending over 
her, holding her. hands in yours, you 
gaze into her eyes, and her fragrant 
breath ascends towards you. Stephen 
was rather weak in the back, thanks 
to his quick growth; but his eyes 
were all right, whence doubtless his 
mesmeric success. And so, after he 
had looked into Mary Ann Hooper’s 
eyes for a minute or two, those orbs 
filled with tears, and the lids gra- 
dually closed over them, and the 
young lady was mesmerised. 

When Stephen saw her lying back 
in her chair, satisfactorily entranced, 
it occurred to him that he should 
very much like to know whether she 
was really mesmerised or only sham- 
ming. How should he ascertain ? 
He began by putting her through her 
facings, according to Mr. Villier’s for- 
mula. He touched her organ of com- 
bativeness, and she tried to box his 
ears; of tune, and she sang; of 
philoprogenitiveness, and she hugged 


an imaginary baby; of veneration, 
and she dropped upon her knees and 
said her prayers ; of amativeness, and 
I am sorry to say she embraced him. 
He comatized her arm, and ‘then 
pitched it rather sharply, and she 
didn’t scream. She was the most 
docile of subjects. But was she 
really in the mystical trance. of 
Mesmer ? * 

This was what perplexed Stephen, 
and he could not hit upon any way of 
testing her sincerity. He walked up 
and down the room, trying to invent 
a decisive experiment. At last, though 
a bashful youngster naturally, he 
thought of something which it seemed 
to him must surely solve the problem 
It took him some time to make up 
his mind to so daring a deed. How- 
ever, remembering that it was all in 
the cause of science, and summoning 
to his side that royal aphorism, Hone 
soit qui mal y pense—he positively 
took off one of Miss Mary Ann’s 
garters! She did not flinch, and the 
truth of mesmerism was established. 

It, shall I say?—ought to have 
been. Stephen, having begun to be 
sceptical, found it difficult to conquer 
his doubts. And he argued thus: 
“Miss Hooper pretends to be mes- 
merised. If she is shamming, she 
would not like to be convicted of 
shamming. Now, when I took off 
her garter, if she had allowed her 
modesty to terminate the imposture, 
her character for truthfulness would 
have been lost. But now, when she 
wakes, or pretends to wake, she may 
of course wonder what has become 
of the article in question.” 

And then Stephen had to decide 
whether he had better put the garter 
on again, or not. At last he resolved 
to retain it ; so he locked it up in a 
ricketty quadrupedal desk which was 
his post of authority. And the next 
thing that he did was to start for a 
walk, without awakening his patient. 
He was determined to see whether, 
if left alone, she would wake of her- 
self, a thing which, according to the 
mesmeric theory, he had learnt could 
never happen. So away he strode 
down the long zigzag street of East- 
ford, leaving Miss Hooper alone. 

- Now, to reveal a humiliating truth, 
Mary Ann was shamming. And, 
when she heard Stephen’s departing 
step upon the paved courtyard below, 
she arose from the chair in which 
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she had acted her part so well, and 
stretched herself, feeling rather 
cramped, and reflected bitterly on 
Stephen’s stolidity. 

“Well,” she said to herself, “ he 
shan’t mesmerise me again in a hurry. 
I never saw such a stupid fellow. 
The idea of his leaving me here 
asleep! Well, ’'m not going to stay 
till the boys come in, or perhaps 
papa.” ‘ 

So off the young lady went ; and 
when Stephen saw her in the even- 
ing, he merely hoped that her head- 
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ache was better. There was no flirt- 
ation to be got out of him, evidently, 
even with the potent aid of mes- 
merism. 

No: Stephen, even when the 
lustrum had twice passed over his 
head, was a mere boy still. His 
growth was slow, both physical and 
mental. In due time he came of age 
legally ; but of age individually he 
was not, until events suddenly brought 
out his latent powers, and aroused 
his dormant energies, 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF AGE. 


By a garden fount which we have 
seen before, on a turfen mound be- 
neath an acacia, are two whom we 
know. Sweet Anne Page leaned idly 
against the tree, her broad straw hat 
in her hand, her beautiful hair touched 
by the tints of sunlight that dropped 
through the long light leaves. Stephen 
looked down into her calm brown 
eyes—tranquil eyes, beneath eye- 
brows of a perfect arch, and a fair 
smooth forehead—and said :— 

“Do you love me, Anne ?” 

Tt was a grave question to ask this 
charming child at the threshold of 
her seventeenth year ; but no blush 
tinged her fair cheek, nor did the 
lids drop over those tender eyes, as 
she replied— 

“You know I love you, Stephen.” 

Then he stooped, and pressed his 
lips to hers. He had never asked 
her this question before, but, as she 
said, he knew she loved him. And 
her father also knew it, and was 
satisfied. He had faith in Stephen 
Langton, as well as liking for him. 
So, in these halcyon days, the boy 
and girl enjoyed their love-dream. It 
was the honeymoon of the heart : 
Stephen was trustful, and ineffably 
content. Anne was sweet, sweet, 
sweet. No coquetry about her, no 
teazing tendency, no desire to quarrel 
with her lover for the delightful 
pleasure of making it up again. No, 
Anne Page realized the delicious old 
word sweetheart. She was all love, 
to the very core. 

Yet, do you know? I doubt 
whether either she or Stephen had 
yet learnt what love meant. 

As they strolled in the shade from 


one garden pleasaunce to another, they 
were joined by Mr. Page. 

“Stephen,” he said, “I want you 
to drive over to the Kingsleat Library, 
and ask Mr. Lonsdale if he has a 
work whose name I have written 
down. It is very rare, but I think it 
may be there. I would not interrupt 
your pleasant conversation, but I 
don’t feel quite well enough to go 
myself. Anne should go with you, 
but we are expecting Miss Brans- 
combe, and she must be at home to 
receive her.” 

“T will go with pleasure, sir,” said 
Stephen; and just raised Anne’s 
slender white fingers to his lips, and 
then went off to order out the phaeton. 

Miss Branseombe—Claudia Brans- 
combe, unmarried still, though now 
advanced in her third decade—was 
coming to stay with her young cousin. 
It has not yet been mentioned that 
the late Mrs. Page was a half-sister 
of Devil Branscombe’s and the Ree- 
tor’s, a good many years younger than 
they. And Stephen had not long 
been gone when Claudia arrived. 
Time had rather ripened her beauty ; 
and, though a keen eye might have 
perceived that the freshness was gone 
which lay upon her cheeks like the 
dewy bloom on a pa in those days 
when she romped with the Bishop’s 
wife, yet there was beauty enough 
left for a multitude of ordinary wo- 
men. And verily the Panther’s was 
such a lithe lissom leaping beauty, 
such a perilous charm, such a magic 
of delicious daring, of defiant tame- 
lessness. 

Devil Branscombe was in difticul- 
ties, nobody knew exactly where, and 
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he didn’t mean that anybody should. 
The Seraph wasat éresdeLuchon, 
making love to a princess, or some- 
thing of the sort. He had a penchant 
for princesses. So Claudia had in- 
vited herself to Idlechester—and here 
she was. 

“O you quiet little darling!” she 
exclaimed to Anne Page, as that 
young lady showed her the arrange- 
ments made for her comfort. “ Why, 
you have grown quite a — girl! 
And you are so delightfully young— 
you’ve all the fun to come. Now, 
you sly puss, tell me, has anybody 
ventured to fall in love with you 
yet ?” 

It did not take Claudia long to 
find out her cousin’s love-secret. 

“Stephen Langton,” she said, re- 
flectively, when she had elicited the 
name. “Why that’s the nice little 
boy I took a fancy to when he was 
at school somewhere near Kingsleat. 
A blue-eyed, light-haired little fellow, 
who used to see ghosts. Is he old 
enough to fall in love? Dear me, 
why he was a mere baby.” 

“ He is ever so much older than I 
am,” said Anne, rather indignant at 
her lover's being talked of as a child. 

“Is he really? Then how old 
must J be, cousin Anne? Tell me 
that. Old enough to be your mamma 
nearly, little one. And where is Mr. 
Stephen Langton now ?” 

“ He’s gone to Kingsleat for papa. 
You'll see him at dinner.” 

“And does he see ghosts still? 
But there, I won’t teaze you, Anne,” 
she said, kissing her. ‘ He only sees 
babies in your eyes, I suppose, as 
some old poet says.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
A 


nne. 
“Why, don’t you know? Look 
into my eyes, dear. There, don’t you 
see a pretty little girl in each ¢” 

“ T see my own reflexion.” 

“Well, that’s what I mean. But 

owl see it a great deal better in 
Mr. Stephen Langton’s bright blue 
eyes than in those black ones of 
mine. Be sure you try when he 
comes back.” : 

The Kingsleat Library, to which 
Stephen was gone, was an ancient 
institution. Its Librarian, Mr. Lons- 
dale, received two hundred a year and 
a residence—a very quaint residence 
indeed, the principal sitting-room 
being over an archway which crossed 
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the steep street of the little town. 
By the founder's will, the Librarian 
was of necessity a graduate of Oxford ; 
and the appointment was vested in 
three persons, the Rector of Kings- 
leat, the Mayor of Kingsleat, and the 
Head Master of Kingsleat Grammar 
School. After the Librarian’s salary 
was paid, all the surplus funds went 
to the purchase of books, of which 
thechoice lay with the Librarian alone, 
the statutes directing him to make a 
complete collection of the best Eng- 
lish literature. The Library was a 
remarkably good one, but very little 
used; only a few of the more 
thoughtful inhabitants of Kingsleat 
ever sat in its quiet rooms, whose 
wide windows opened on a pleasant 
garden. Not long before there had 
been an attempt to turn Mr. Lonsdale 
out of his situation as Librarian, and 
made by no less a personage than the 
Duke of Axminster. Kingsleat was 
a pocket borough of that haughty 
Duke’s ; but of late years the electors 
had once or twice ventured to dispute 
his will, and had succeeded in re- 
turning one member of their own 
choice. It looked very much as if 
his grace would have to content him- 
self with selecting only one of the two 
members. This sorely annoyed the 
proudest of the ducal rank. He 
turned out with slight ceremony a 
good many luckless shopkeepers, who 
had dared to vote against his nomi- 
nee: and he was anxious to revenge 
his defeat on several others, among 
whom was Mr. Lonsdale. Now the 
three trustees, the Mayor and Rector 
and Head Master, if unanimous, could 
dismiss the Librarian. So the Duke 
sent Mr. Drax, the great Mr. Drax, 
to those three gentlemen. 

The Mayor, a respectable tea dealer, 
would do anything to oblige his grace 
and Mr. Drax. Mr. Drax might con- 
sider it settled, so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

The Rev. Walter Branscombe dined 
pretty often with the Duke, when that 
nobleman was at Beau Sejour—a 
little gem of a place near Kingsleat, 
which the duke much affected. And 
a haunch, than which 


“ Finer or fatter 
Never ranged in a forest, or smoked on a 
platter,” 


came not seldom from the Duke’s 
deer-park to the rectory. So the 
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Reverend Walter was not slow to sentences, “but this is a serious mat- 
choose between the great potentate ter. IfI understand aright, the Duke 
and the Librarian, and assured his of Axminster has some complaint to 
grace’s agent of his willingness to make against Mr. Lonsdale’s conduct 
punish Mr. Lonsdale for venturing as Librarian. Any such complaint 
to have political opinions contrary to must come to me directly from the 
those of a Duke. Duke himself. I cannot listen to 

Mr. Drax had knowingly left the lawyers or agents in such a matter.” 
hardest part of the negotiation till | Mr. Drax was baffled, and the Duke 
the last. Dr. Winter—the “severe was extremely angry. But he did 
Winter,” as his pupils called him— not give it up. There happened a 
was a man who chose to think for few weeks later to be some ecclesias- 
himself. He wasaSt. John’s College tic festival at Idlechester. The Duke 
man, third wrangler of his year, and attended, contrary to his custom, and 
a most elegant writer of Greek iam- much to the delight of the Bishop, 
bics. Under his resolute and brilliant his sole object being to meet the doc- 
rule Kingsleat Grammar School had tor. He thought that the immense 
beaten in university honours the honour of being courteously addressed 
larger establishment in the cathedral by so great a prince as himself, would 
city. He wasa determined opponent completely subjugate this schoolmas- 
of the modern sloppy system which ter. There was a cold collation at 
teaches alittle ofeverything; he held the palace. As the great man sat, 
by his classics and mathematics with with rubicund expressionless face and 
an obstinacy which lacerated the glasey uninterested eyes, at the right 
hearts of the trustees, who were hand of the Bishop’s lady, he asked 
terribly afraid of him. When he our little friend Cis to point out Dr. 
preached before the university he Winter. She indicated the doctor’s 
chose as a topic, “the Irregular keen and thoughful face half-way 
Element in the Church,” and horrified down the table. The Duke sent a 
the orthodox by maintaining thatthe footman to ask the doctor to take 

Apostle Paul was the first of the dis- wine withhim. The doctor assented, 

seuters. He had written a book of course. His grace fancied that, 

whose theologic teaching was popu- when luncheon was over, Dr. Winter 
larly believed to be abominably here- would be drawn towards him by 
tical ; but luckily it was in classical some social magnetism, but nothing 

Latin, and so the erudite editors of of the kind took place. At last, by a 

the Recérd and Morning Advertiser series of skilful evolutions, the Duke 

could not criticise it. He had pub- and the doctor were somehow brought 
lished a pamphlet, subjecting to together; and, after a few common- 
merciless analysis one of Bishop By- place observations, his grace began to 
thesea’s charges; and had produced talk of the luckless Librarian. Dr. 

a dreadful Greek epigram on the Winter cut him short at once. 

Dean’s marriage. Hiskeenlogic,dry “It is not a matter to be discussed 

humour, and soun:| scholarship made here, your Grace must admit. I will 

him more than a match for any oppo- make an appointment to hear what 
nent he was likely to encounterinthe you have to say, if that seems desir- 
narrow avena of the diocese of Idle- able.” 

chester. The Duke of Axminster was filled 
The great lawyer was tall, big- with silent rage. This contumacious 

headed, white-waistcoated, corpulent. pedagogue was the first man who had 

The doctor was a middle-sized man, ever thwarted him. Still, he per- 

nervous and active, always in ca ital sisted in his project, and invited Dr. 

condition from being a lover of long Winter tolunch at Beau Sejour. The 
walks. Mr. Drax called atthe gram- Duchess and the Lady Gwendoline 
mar-school just as the morning walk Araminta were all smiles and sweet- 
was over. In came Winter in cap ness. You mae almost have thought 
and gown, the former battered, the the younger lady in love with the 
latter a mere fragment of its integral middle-aged schoolmaster. Dr. Win- 
form. The solicitor opened the case ter liked claret, and the duke gave 
very cautiously. him a bottle whose bouquet was like 
“Pardon me, Mr. Drax,” said the a lyric of Anacreon’s. The doctor 
Doctor, when he had uttered a few enjoyed his wine, and was much 
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amused, for he knew well what was 
coming. 

It came. Of course the Duke of 
Axminster and cabinet’ minister, 
accustomed to perorate in stately pe- 
riods in the House of Lords, put the 
ae with lofty plausibility. But 

r. Winter was too keen for him. 
He soon brought him to admit that 
Mr. Lonsdale’s sole crime was voting 
against the Duke’s nominee. 

“Tf Mr. Lonsdale had not done his 
duty,” said the Doctor, “I hope that 
I, in common with the other trustees, 
should have discovered it without 
your Grace’s kind interference. But 
T really think it would be hard to find 
so able and conscientious a Librarian.” 

So the Duke was foiled utterly. As 
Dr. Winter was taking leave he said, 

“Your Grace was at Eton under 
Keate, I think ?” 

The Duke replied affirmatively, 
little thinking that he was furnishing 
material for a biting epigram, which 
should describe him as too great a 
bully for even Keate’s untiring birch 
tocure. Such was his fate, however ; 


and Winter did not conceal the cajol- 
eries to which he had been subjected 
in order to induce him to persecute 


Mr. Lonsdale ; and the affair did a 
good deal of harm to the ducal in- 
fluence. Mighty magnates like the 
Duke of Axminster ought not to run 
the risk of being laughed at. 

At the Kingsleat Library, whither 
he often went for Mr. Page, Stephen 
had made acquaintance with a youth 
nearly his own age, Humphrey Morfill, 
a nephew of Dr. Winter's. The Doctor, 
who had no children of his own, had 
made a scholar and mathematician of 
this young man, who was now at 
Cambridge, at his uncle’s college. 
Morfill was born full of talent and 
ambition, and had already made up 
his mind to go to the bar, and to enter 
Parliament, and to occupy a high 
position. He was full of faith in him- 
self, of disbelief in failure. He and 
Stephen took to one another, natur- 
ally, but Stephen could not help en- 
vying those trained and practised 
faculties which enabled his friend 
to do exactly what he wanted to 
do. Lord Stanley once talked of 
men who are described as having 
great command of language, ‘when 
probably it would be more true to 
say that language had a great com- 
mand of them—because they have 


Sweet Anne Page. 
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about as much command over it as 
a man has over a runaway horse. 
Now there are men (Lord Stanley 
is one) who have perfect command of 
their own faculties : while there are 
others whose faculties are sometimes 
too strong for them, and who, pur- 
posing to do a certain thing, are con- 
strained to do something else, which 
may perhaps be a better thing. Mr. 
Robert Lytton, better known as Owen 
Meredith, put this fairly in the line— 
“Genius does what it must, but 
talent does what it can.” As, how- 
ever, he seems to have borrowed every- 
thing he ever said, I suppose the 
remark really belongs to somebody 
else. Well, Humphrey Morfill knew 
his own powers accurately, and al- 
ways did what he attempted to do, 
while Stephen Langton, making vain 
endeavours in every direction, seemed 
always stretching towards the unat- 
tainable. He was too apt to ascribe 
to his defective and desultory educa- 
tion what really belonged to his 
idiosyncrasy. 

Stephen and Humphrey met to-day 
at the Library, and the latter asked 
his friend to drive him to Idlechester, 
where he had some business. So they 
started together, and talked as they 
went, and Stephen told Humphrey of 
Miss Branscombe’s advent. 

“Ah,” said Morfill, “I recollect 
those Branscombes. A queer lot, 
rather. But this Miss Branscombe 
must be getting quite an old woman.” 

“Well, yes. 1 remember her ten 
years ago,or more, when she came and 
took me away from school—she and 
the Bishop’s wife. She used to drive 
two ponies tandem. I suppose she 
must be very much altered.” 

And Stephen fell to considering 
whether the beautiful Claudia of his 
vague reminiscence was likely to have 
developed into a creature like Aunt 
Harriet. 

“Are you going back to that dis- 
senting parson’s at Eastford?” asked 
Humphrey. 

“Yes; there’s nothing else for me 
to do. I suppose you'll write to me 
from Cambridge now and then.” 

“T believe you—and send you all 
manner of university news, from 
St. John’s College problems down- 
wards. By the way, here’s a quad- 
ratic my beloved uncle gave me this 
morning. I know you like those 
things.” 
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And he handed to Stephen a scrap 
of paper whereon was written, in Dr. 
Winter's quaint MS.— 


a 25+ (36-221) 2 
x“ x 


“T suppose it’s only a catch,” said 
Stephen. “They are just like conun- 
drums or rebuses, these things.” 

“True, but they’re amusing, and 
rather puzzling.” 

“ For girls,” said Stephen, contemp- 
tuously. “TI don’t care to see mathe- 
matics playing tricks. However, I'll 
solve the equation, to please you.” 

“T bet you a tankard of bitter, you 
don’t,” laughed Humphrey. “And 
we'll stop now at the Half Moon, and 
you shall pay for the ale in anticipa- 
tion.” 

In the cool bar parlour of the old 
Half Moon, they were served with 
their amari aliquid by “ Jack” Win- 
slow. Jack’s real name was Emily ; 
and she was the only daughter and 
spoilt child of the rotund old landlord ; 
and she was a fine flirting brunette, 
given to wildish tricks, but without 
a morsel of harm in her. Her father 
was the principal owner of the mail 
coaches on the Eastford road, and she 
used occasionally to drive the first 
stage down, and come back with the 
up coach, very much to the disgust 
of sober and timid passengers. But 
old Winslow couldn’t be persuaded to 
interfere. 

“T’ve given her her head,” he used 
to say, “and I ain't strong enough in 
the arm to pull her in.” 

“Well, Jack,” said Humphrey, 
“how jolly you look! it cools one to 
come in here and see you, this broil- 
ing weather.” 

“You're always cool enough, Mr. 
Morfill,” she said. 

“ Well, and what’s the news, Jack? 
Have you upset the coach yet ?” 

“T’m not quite such a duffer as you 
are to drive,” she said. “ Why, I 
thought you were going to let the 
Doctor's old pony run away with you 
the other day. I hope you do your 
Latin and Greek better than you 
handle the ribbons, or you'll be 
plucked, safe as eggs.” 

“Come, Humphrey, it’s no good,” 
said Stephen, “ Jack carries too many 
guns for you. What is the news, 
Miss Winslow, if you happen to know 

» 


any ? 
For Jack was Idlechester’s chief 


gossip, and picked up all the frag- 
ments of intelligence. : 

“The only thing I know isn’t news 
to you, I expect, Master Stephen. 
Miss Claudia’s come to town, and 
gone to Mr. Page’s. I saw her come 
in by the coach.” 

“How was she looking?’ asked 
Humphrey. “Very old?” 

“Old! . No, prettier than ever she 
did. I never saw such eyes or such 
hair—or such a figure, for that: 
matter. She is a beauty, if. you 
like.” 

“Why Stephen and I were just 
saying how old she must be getting. 
How old is she, Jack ?” 

“T don’t know. Five-and-twenty, 

erhaps—though she don’t look it. 
Father, how old is Miss Claudia ?” 

For the burly landlord had just 
come in from the bar, with a tumbler 
in his hand, and something in the 
tumbler. 

“How old? Well, there’s Master 
Raphael, he was born just afore I 
married, that’s over thirty years ago. 
And then there was another boy, as 
died—Claude, they called him. And 
when the gal was born, they called 
her Claudia, after him like. O, she’s 
about eight-and-twenty, [ should 
think: Time she married, if she’s 
ever going to.” 

“Perhaps her father’s like you,” 
said Jack, “and don’t want to part 
with her.” 

The old gentleman laughed uproar- 
oe 

“Why, you hussy,” he said, “ any- 
body might have you for a screw of 
En and a light.’ 

“Come,” said Stephen, “we must 
be off. I’m rather curious to see Miss 
Branscombe.” 

So the young men departed, and 
Stephen, depositing his friend at the 
door of a bookseller’s in High-street, 
went on to Mr. Page’s. It was ap- 
feoecting the dinner hour. The 
adies were lounging in the garden, 
where an adchelieel tuttan freshened 
the drowsy sultry atmosphere. Ste- 

hen delivered his message to Mr. 

‘age, and went in search of them. 

e found them ‘in the very nook 
where he and his sweetheart had 
talked of love that morning. Claudia, 
leaning back against the acacia, caught 
in the placid darkness- of her eyes 
a light from the unclouded heaven. 
Sweet Anne Page was gazing at her, 
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as if in marvel at such surpassing 
beauty. So silent were they, that 
Stephen, who came towards them 
across the turf, heard not a sound 
save the clash of the fountain, and the 
low coo of a brown ringdove on 
an acacia bough. 

Claudia greeted him pleasantly, 
though it was hard for her to recog- 
nize in this tall youth the little boy 
whom she had nae years before, 
and for whom her night-dress had 
been a world too long. Both re- 
membered the incident distinctly 
enough: to Stephen indeed that 
snatch of holiday came like an oasis 
in the desert of long unhappy school- 
days. Aftera while,the conversation 

rew freer and more fluent; and 

laudia began to talk in that spark- 
ling style which only women who 
have seen society can command. It 
was amazing to Stephen, just of an 
age to court that difficult learning 
which is called knowledge of the 
world: while to the innocent baby- 
hood of sweet Anne Page it was all 
very wonderful but very unintelligible. 

To a youth of the poetic tempera- 
ment, who has once or twice plunged 
in the ocean of thought, but who stands 
shivering on the verge of the ocean of 
life, there is no developing power 
like that of a beautiful and ‘brilliant 
woman, older than himself, learned 
in the world’s ways. The bright- 
winged butterfly, which one well 
might deem a mere caprice of beauty 
amid summer’s pageant, has its uses 
in the world, and bears fertility to 
many an unnoticed flower which 
otherwise would never grow to fruit. 
Even so, the butterfly fancies of Clau- 
dia fertilized the restless imagination 
of Stephen Langton. He learnt 
from her something of the brilliant 
life of the supreme society in a great 
capital. He heard from her piquant 
lips sketches of men and women of 
renown—men and women whose 
fame was unknown in stagnant 
Idlechester. She knew the great 
poet, had chatted with the great states- 
man, had flirted with the famous 
vhilosopher, had been the daring 
heresiarch’s partner in the Lancers. 
‘Yo Stephen all this was an apo- 
calypse. To our sweet Anne Page it 
was an enigma as unsolvable as the 
epitaph on AZlia Lelia Crispis. 

And just at this time it happened 
that Anne had scanty time to try and 
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understand, for Mr. Page had another 
visitor—his mother. The old lady 
resided in the North, and was averse 
from travel, but she had taken a sud- 
den fancy to see her grandchild, and 
arrived at Idlechester within a very 
few days of Claudia Branscombe. 
Anne’s grandmamma monopolized 
her ; whence it happened that Miss 
Branscombe and Stephen were thrown 
very much together. Both enjoyed 
it. Claudia liked the innocent un- 
spoilt freshness of the boy’s poetic 
mind ; while Stephen derived a start- 
ling stimulus from Claudia’s sugges- 
tive conversation. He hardly knew 
himself; he felt like the aloe, whose 
century’s sleep is succeeded by a 
sudden floral development, consum- 
mate and colossal. He found him- 
self forming opinions where hereto- 
fore he had doubted, and measuring 
his own capacities with the capacities 
of men whose greatness he had 
deemed vaguely gigantic, and pant- 
ing to join the hot conflict from which 
hitherto he had shrunk in dismay. 
As yet his fair ideal had been a calm 
life in this sleepy old cathedral city, 
with sweet Anne Page to lay her 
loving cheek by his, and dwell with 
him peacefully. He had felt, with 
Tennyson’s eaters of the lotos— 


“ There is no joy but calm!” 


But now there came upon him, sud- 
den, strong, irresistible, the wandering 
spirit of Odysseus ; he longed to see 
many cities of men, and to know their 


manners ; the charmed song of the 
Sirens breathed itself upon the wind 
which reached him from those shores 
remote ; he pined for the perilous 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. 

I am afraid he almost forgot sweet 
Anne Page—pretty, little, plump, in- 
nocent, ignorant Anne, in dutiful and 
affectionate attendance on her doting 
old grandmamma. He and Claudia 
were inseparable. It had long been 
his wont to spend almost his whole 
day at Mr. Page’s during the vaca- 
tion. So he used to come across to 
breakfast, and after breakfast to 
stroll with Claudia in the beautiful 
— or beneath the great cathe- 

ral’s icy shadow ; and after lunch 
to drive her on some pleasant road 
in Mr. Page’s quiet phaeton, very 
different vehicle from that fast tan- 
dem-cart to which he had clung in 
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his boyhood ; and after dinner again 
to loiter with her through the dim 
garden alleys, odorous and cool. Of 
course there were days when this 
delicious monotony was interrupted. 
Claudia had to go to dinners and 
evening parties, and to keep up her 
acquaintance with Mrs. Bythesea and 
other fair friends ; but Stephen had, 
on the whole, a very joyous, tranquil 
time during those sultry summer 
days, and its result upon him was 
wonderful. Morallyandintellectually 
he came of age. 

Years after the remembrance of 
that halcyon time was dear to him, 
and he celebrated it in sonorous 
Spenserian stanzas, whereof I quote 
the last only :— 


“ Could I arrest swift Time upon his flight, 
And from his seat drag down the 
Charioteer 
Never yet weary, this same golden light 
Should always brood on woodland, 
wold, and mere— 
Always this perfect climax of the year 
Should fill poetic breasts with endless 


mirth— 
Always the white sky shoul | be tempest- 
clear— 
And, like a sea on which no storms 
have birth, 


Summer should always sleep upon the 
shores of earth.” 


Now, although all Idlechester was 
of opinion that Stephen Langton was 
a mere boy, and a very silly, insigni- 
ficant boy, it could not pass by with- 
out remarking his intimacy with Miss 
Branscombe. Claudia herself, hav- 
ing dined one day at the palace, when 
the bishop was in London attending 
the House, received a slight lecture 
from Mrs. Bythesea on the subject. 
Bishops’ wives of necessity grow 
grave and decorous more rapidly than 
other women ; and I verily believe, 
with all Claudia’s daring, she would 
not now have ventured to throw her 
friend upon a bed and tickle her. 
But she wasn’t going to stand lectur- 
ing at any rate. 

“ Look here, Cis,” she said in reply, 
“flirtation is my profession. When 
I come down to this dull place I just 
flirt with a good-looking boy to keep 
my hand in ; it doesn’t hurt him, and 
it pleases me. What doI, who have 
lived in London, care for the empty 
scandal of a wretched little country 
place like Idlechester ?” 

“ But really, my dear” —— 


“But really, my dear,” interrupted 
Claudia, with impetuous mockery, 
“you have grown into quite a lectur- 
ing old woman. You ain’t half such 
fun as you were ten years ago. I 
shall do just as I like, Cis, and if you 
don’t bother I won’t quarrel with 
pas and if you do, I declare I'll make 

ove to the Bishop when he comes 

back, and you know he couldn't re- 
sist me, and you’d cry your eyes out 
with jealousy.” 

Mrs. Bythesea was the only person 
who dared say a word to Claudia, but 
Stephen got chaffed by several mem- 
bers of his family. His Cousin Charles 
had grown up a provincial dandy, 
awkward and smart; his Cousin 
Henry, Uncle Tom’s eldest son, had 
developed into vulgarity and dissipa- 
tion. Each of these young gentle- 
men had his jest about Stephen’s 
being sweet upon Miss Branscombe ; 
but Stephen (who, you see, was im- 
proving) declared he would horsewhip 
the next who said a word to him on 
the subject, and they were silent. 
He could not, however, horsewhip 
Aunt Harriet, who one day denounced 
Ciaudia’s conduct as shockingly im- 
proper. Stephen, cunning rascal, 
promptly replied— 

“I wonder you don’t tell my 
grandfather what you think of her, 
Aunt Harriet.” 

That amiable lady knew better. 

Walking down the high street in 
search of amusement that afternoon 
—for it was one of those on which 
Claudia had an engagement—he loi- 
tered into a bookseller’s shop. There 
he met Humphrey Morfill, looking 
at the London papers. They left 
arm in arm, and Humphrey said— 

“ You look savage, Stephen, what’s 
the matter ?” 

“O, I don’t know—people are 
such fools. That absurd aunt of mine 
has just been abusing Claudia—Miss 
Branscombe, I mean—just because 
she doesn’t find my company very 

stupid.” 

“Well,” said Morfill, “from all I 
hear, you and she are pretty thick. 
I don’t suppose you'll fall in love 
with a woman old enough to be—I 
won’t say your mother, but your aunt 
—though she is deucedly pretty ; 
still when two people are inseparable 
there’s sure to be gossip. And, if I 
may ask, do you call her Claudia 
when you're talking to her ?” 
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“T believe I do,” said Stephen, 
with some hesitation. “ But there 
are such a lot of consonants in Miss 
Branscombe.” 

“Egad, that’s good. Come, let’s 
have a drop of seltzer and brandy at 
Winslow’s. It’s atrociously thirsty 
weather.” 

I don’t think Stephen had been at 
the Half Moon since the day on 
which Claudia arrived. Jack Win- 
slow received him with a very low 
curtsey indeed, and asked him when 
the marriage was to come off. 

“There, you see, Humphrey,” he 
said, savagely. 

“Take care, Jack, or you'll get 
into difficulties with this young gen- 
tleman ; he’s fierce this morning.” 

“Well, but,” said she, “I’m not 
to blame if people talk when they 
see a fine couple preparing for the 
parson. I must listen, you know.” 

“Go and get the seltzer, Jack,” 
said Morfill, “ or there'll be mischief 
done. O, here’s Winslow. I say, 
landlord, that daughter of yours is 
getting saucy; you don’t keep the 
whip hand of her.” 

The Hebe of the Half Moon re- 
entered with the icy nectar. 

“T don’t mean any harm, Mr. Ste- 
phen, you know,” said she, gocd- 
naturedly. 

“© yes, I know that; but I’m 
tired of such foolish gossip.” 

“There’s plenty of it going,” said 
Humphrey ; “why, Jack, r heard 
that you were sweet on little Tranter, 
the druggist’s apprentice.” 

As Stephen, having parted from 


his friend, strolled homeward alone, 
he bitterly reflected on the immense 
mass of vulgarity and stupidity in 


the world. Sensitive and dreary 
natures, easily excited, are easily 
depressed. In Mr. Page’s Elysian 
ardens, with Claudia’s low voice in 
is ears, or Anne’s brown eyes fixed 
upon his own, Stephen experienced 
delight ineffable; but the empty 
folly of this, afternoon’s gossip pro- 
portionately tortured him. He loved 


Sweet Anne Page. 
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Anne Page, he said to himself—yes. 
certainly, he loved Anne Page; an 
he was charmed by the wisdom and 
wit of Claudia Branscombe; but 
what was either the one or the other 
to his stupid cousins, to Aunt Har- 
riet, to that impudent Jack Winslow ? 

And then he thought, how soon it 
must end! To go back in a week or 
ten days to Mr. Hooper’s, at East- 
ford, and his old monotonous grind. 
Was he to do this, after Claudia’s 
stimulant converse? Was he to turn 
away from the great movement of 
the world, of which she had given 
him brilliant glimpses, and subside 
into teaching a little obscure dissent- 
ing school? What else could he do ? 
There was literature — but all his 
literary efforts failed. Humphrey 
Morfill could sit down and write 
exactly the sort of magazine article 
that an editor wanted ; he couldn't. 
He felt helpless, powerless, in the 
hands of the Parcs. Those grim old 
ladies who rule the destinies of men 
held him as firmly in their grip as 
Aunt Harriet used to in those days 
when his greatest dread was her 
avengingrod. Surely the Moire were 
the maiden aunts of mythology. 

** We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not,” 


sings the divine lyrist. The ever- 
forgotten and ever-recurring lesson 
of time is that what we dread seldom 
happens, but that evils unforeseen 
take its place. And yet men will 
persist in torturing themselves about 
an uncertain future ; in adding ima- 
ginary vexations to the real annoy- 
ances of the world. Here was Ste- 
phen worrying himself about silly 
rumours — about Eastford, whither 
(though he little imagined it) he was 
never to go again—and the real ca- 
lamity at that moment impending, 
with all its train of misfortunes, was 
wholly undreamt of. But the next 
morning brought the news— 
Mr. Page was dead. 
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CELTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


PREJUDICES AGAINST CELTIC LITERATURE. 


WHEN an empire includes within 
itself two distinct peoples whose an- 
cestors spoke different languages, the 
dispossessed or conquered race must 
resign itself to see its ancient litera- 
ture disliked, or despised, or, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
neglected by the dominant one. Pro- 
bably the ancient Finnish literature 
was formerly held in no esteem by 
the Swedes, nor at present by their 
masters the Russians. Except in 
this example of the Finns, the con- 
dition of the Celtic subjects of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria has no par- 
allel which we can call to mind 
through Europe. Their spoken lan- 
guage will in time cease to be heard, 
and the relics of their ancient, litera- 
ture are in no favour with the de- 
scendants of the supplanters of their 
forefathers. Many of the influential 
journals of Great Britain are hostile 
to the preservation of Gaelic and 
Welsh as spoken languages, and will 
not take the trouble to examine whe- 
ther they are worth preserving in 
print, or whether their literature is 
worth attention or study. We shall 
take an average specimen of editor 
or contributor to one of the eminent 
London periodicals, and strive to 
enter into his opinions and feelings 
concerning the still existing litera- 
ture of the native Irish, Welsh, or 
Highland Scotch. He has studied 
British letters since the Norman con- 
quest, and on all points of English 
literature since the days of Chaucer 
his opinion is as trustworthy as that 
of his father on matters connected 
with the port of London and its Isle 
of Dogs. He can even speak with a 
fair degree of certainty on the litera- 
ture of a few European kingdoms be- 
yond the strait. ‘Your Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards, and French (he 
acknowledges), have been pretty fel- 
lows in their days. They have pro- 
duced some things worthy to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with our 
Anglo-Norman masterpieces.” But 
while his mind is in this unruffled 
and tolerant state, mention but an 
unfortunate bard or historian of either 
Celtic branch, and no bull ever found 
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his wits so thrown off their balance 
by the appearance of a scarlet mantle, 
as our hard-headed English scholar 
and critic by the mere sounds which 
embody the names of Tiernach, or 
Oisin, or Taliesin, or any work imputed 
to them. Let a living poet whoge 
whole being is imbued with the spirit 
of the old bards, and who may be 
said. to think in the ancient language 
of the Gael,—let him, we_ repeat, 
produce to the world lays embodying 
wild imagery summoned from the 
most remote realms of fancy,—let 
him clothe his imaginingsin the most 
picturesque poetic language, as Gaelic 
in its garb as the English idiom can 
brook,—let the ideas be original, and 
such as at once seize and hold captive 
the, attention of the genuine man of 
letters, poet, or critic ;, our, Anglo- 
Norman will have nought to say in 
commendation. ‘The new recruit in 
the literary corps has present to his 
inner sight a confused crowd of ima- 
gery, and these and their relations he 
presents to his readers in a half-bar- 

arous and unidiomatic jargon meant 
to be English.” 

Even should our splenetic censor 
be obliged against his will to own 
that isolated bits of prose or poetic 
romance in the Gaelic or Cymric are 
excellent in their way, he will not 
allow them the merit of age. ‘They 
are the productions of comparatively 
modern men, at all events they did 
not exist before the twelfth century. 
Taliesin, Maywareh Hen, and Aneurin, 
are as much the creation of modern 
bards as the poetry attributed to them. 
There was neither Gaelic poem nor 
Gaelic MS. in the Highlands. before 
MacPherson’s day. The Ossiani¢ 

oetry preserved in Ireland, more 
ikely to. be genuine, taking its bom- 
bast. and extravagance into account, 
owes its existence to a few smiths and 
schoolmasters of the last two centu- 
ries.” The object of this paper is to 
show that the productions of the 
Celtic intellect are not of the worth- 
less character with which our model 
Aristarchus would like to stamp 
them. We shall first establish the 
long duration. of , polite literature 
among our Celtic ancestors, 
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ANTIQUITY OF CELTIC LETTERS. 


The non-existence of an ancient 
MS. on any subject is no positive 
argument against that subject having 
occupied people’s minds at a eo J 
early period. Of the voluminous col- 
lection of our ancient laws, the Sen- 
chus Mor, no MS. can be produced 
earlier than the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Yetit is certain that 
the collection was extant long before 
the ninth century, for there are fre- 

uent references to it in Cormac’s 

lossary which was composed some- 
time before a.p. 900. In the copies 
used by the Mac Egans and by 
Duald Mac Firbis there is a copious 
running commentary in language 
which is modern compared with the 
text. The Mac Egans and Mac 
Firbis understood that commentary, 
but unfortunately left no gloss on it 
which would make difficult passages 
intelligible to Gaelic scholars of our 
days. The consequence is that these 


last feel the difficulty of interpreting 

this gloss only a little less than what 

they find in explaining the original. 
Any unprejudiced — even casu- 


ally glancing through the portion of 
the body of laws already published in 
English, cannot escape the conviction 
of the high degree of civilization and 
love of justice that prevailed among 
the people whose conduct they were 
intended to regulate. So minutely 
did the laws enter into the common 
concerns of life, that even detaining 
the play-toys of children was consi- 
dered a cognizable legal offence. The 
text says “they must be restored in 
one day, 7.¢., these goodly things which 
remove dulness from little boys, viz., 
hurlets, balls, and hooks, except little 
dogs and cats, for it is in three days 
that the cats are to be restored.” 

In the ninth century the Senchus 
Mor needed glosses as was said, and 
contained a large body of social regu- 
lations adapted to the circumstances 
of a civilized people to whom the arts 
and conveniences of life were familiar. 
These circumstances indicate the in- 
fluence of the Brehon jurisprudence 
for a long a previous to the com- 
position of Cormac’s Glossary. The 
early missionaries would naturally re- 
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present to converted kings, chiefs, 
and Brehons, the necessity of modify- 
ing the laws which had been in force 
during heathen times, as many of them 
would naturally be imbued with a 
pagan spirit and be found in strict re- 
ation with the old superstition. So 
we find it stated that three kings, 
three bishops, and three ollamhs 
(chief councillors), took on themselves 
in the time of St. Patrick, fifth cen- 
tury, to revise the code or codes then 
in force, and adapt their enactments 
to the needs of a Christian commu- 
nity. This revision must have taken 
place whether the commissioners were 
nine in number or not, or whether 
they did or did not consist of these 
personages mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to the Senchus,—Saints Patrick, 
Benin (Benignus), and Cairnech ; 
Kings Laeghaire, Core, and Daire ; 
and the poetic sages, Rossa, Dubh- 
thach, and Fergus. 


CELTIC CLAIMS AND CELTIC VITALITY. 


Having written thus far, a passage 
came under our notice in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s* thoughtful and candid essay 
on a germain subject, and so appli- 
cable to our concern that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it. 


“My brother Saxons will have nothing 
to do with the Welsh language and litera- 
ture on any terms (ditto Irish), They 
would gladly make a clean sweep of it from 
the face of the earth. I, on certain terms, 
wish to make more of it than is made now, 
and I regard the Welsh literature, or rather, 
dropping the distinction between Welsh and 
Irish, Gaels and Cymris, let me say Celtic 
literature, as an object of very great interest. 
My brother Saxons have, as is well known, 
a terrible way with them of wanting to 
improve everything but themselves off the 
face of the earth. I have no such passion 
for finding nothing but myself everywhere. 
I like variety to exist and to show itself to 
me, and I would not for the world have 
the lineaments of the Celtic genius lost . . . 
It is not in the outward or visible world of ma- 
terial life that the Celtic genius of Wales or 
Ireland can at this day hope to count for 
much; it is in the inward world of thought 
and science. Whatit has been, what it has 
done—let it ask us to attend to that as a 
matter of science and history, not to what 
it will be or will do as a matter of modern 
politics. It cannot count appreciably now 
as a material power, but perhaps if it can 


* “On the Study of Celtic Literature.” By Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry in the 


University of Oxford. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co 
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get itself thoroughly known as an object of 
science it may count for a good deal—far 
more than we Saxons, most of us, imagine 
—as a spiritual power. 

“The bent of our times is towards science, 
towards knowing things as they are. So 
the Celt’s claim towards having his genius 
and its works fairly treated as objects of 
seiontific investigation the Saxon can hardly 
reject, when these claims are simply urged 
on their own merits, and are not mixed 
with extraneous pretensions which jeopar- 
dize them. Thescience of origins, a science 
which is at the bottom of all real know- 
ledge of the actual world, and which is 
every day growing in interest and import- 
ance, is very incomplete without a tho- 
roughly critical knowledge of the Celts, 
and their genius, language, and literature. 
This science has still great progress to 
make, but its progress made even within 
the recollection of those who are in middle 
life, has already affected most of our com- 
mon notions about the Celtic race; and 
this change shows, too, how science, the 
knowing things as they are, may even have 
salutary practical consequences.” 


Appreciating the kindly feeling 
evident in this extract, as well as 
through the entire essay, towards 
Gael and Cymro, we are sensible of 
an undue depreciation of Celtic power 
and influence in modern times and 
in this very day. Mr. Arnold has 
scarcely taken into account the large 
number of individuals plodding and 
esoaies for existence or indepen- 

ence or station at this moment in 


England and the Scottish Lowlands, 
in whose veins Celtic blood is career- 


ing. When he has realized this, let 
him add the millions of American 
Celts, guessing and calculating, and 
making fortunes in a hurry, and 
acting as the pioneers of civilization, 
and growing up into members of 
congress. Let him then look to our 
colonies, east and west, for myriads 
of industrious and estimable descend- 
ants of Irish, and Highlanders, and 
Welsh. Ifa question be proposed to 
an examiner in any emy or col- 
lege in Great Britain as to the relative 
proficiency of his Celtic and Saxon 
students, we know well what answer 
will be given, as we have more than 
once made the inquiry. Ifa scrutiny 
were instituted as to the birthplace 
and the descent of the host of liter- 
ary men by whom the existence of 
the daily, and weekly, and monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals in the mo- 
dern Babylon is maintained it would 
redound to the credit of Celtic ta- 
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lent, and industry, and perseverance. 
There is a vitality in the Celtic ele- 
ment which manifests itself in many 
ways. Settle Saxon and Celtic fami- 
lies in the same neighbourhood ; let 
all things be equal, and let there be 
no bar to the good qualities of our 
common nature on either side. Ina 
few generations the Celtic spirit and 
Celtic usages will be predominant. 
This has happened in sundry parts 
of Ireland. In Tipperary and its 
adjacent counties there are thousands 
of the descendants of the Saxon sol- 
diers and settlers of Elizabeth’s and 
Cromwell’s days. Many and ver 
many families have assumed Iris 
surnames. They are, as in so many 
other cases, more Irish than the na- 
tives, and in no part of Ireland are 
found subjects of the English crown 
more lukewarm in their fealty. 

Our Kings at Arms, whether Gar- 
ter, Clarencieux, Lyon, or Ulster, if 
inclined to be communicative on the 
comparative numbers of living repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Celtic and 
Anglo-Norman nobility, would show 
that the ancient Gaelic chiefs of 
Scotland and Ireland, if permitted to 
gaze from the clouds so uncomfort- 
ably arranged for them by James 
M‘Pherson, would smile and look 
with contemptuous pity on the sor- 
rowful shades of the Norman con- 
querors at Hastings, now left without 
direct descendants to maintain state 
in their family halls. ‘To enhance 
their satisfaction they have only to 
contemplate the royal residences of 
England to find healthy Celtic blood 
coursing through the veins of our 
august Sovereign and her children, 
whom God preserve ! 

Dwelling on these and kindred 
subjects, we are not much dismayed 
be the discouraging view taken by 

r. Arnold of the struggle between 
Celtic and Saxon powers, in which 
we must say he exhibits no vain- 
glorious boasting over the weaker 
party. 


“T know my brother Saxons; I know 
their strength; and I know the Celtic 
genius will make nothing of trying to set 
up barriers against them in the world of 
fact and brute force, in trying to hold its 
own against them as a political and social 
counter-power, as the soul of a hostile 
nationality. 

“To me there is something mournful in 
hearing a Welshman or an Irishman making 
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pretensions—natural pretensions I admit— 
but how hopelessly vain, to such a rival 
establishment; there is something mournful 
in hearing an Englishman scout them . . . 
we have plenty of strength for swallowing 
up and absorbing as much as we choose, 
There is nothing.to hinder us from effacing 
that last poor material remains of that 
Celtic power which once was everywhere, 
but has long since in the race of civilization, 
fallen out of sight. We may threaten them 
with extinction if we will, and may almost 
say in threatening them, like Cesar 
threatening with death the tribune Metellus 
who closed the treasury doors against 
him:—‘ And when I threaten this, young 
man, to threaten it is more trouble to me 
than to do it.’” 


This if the view were correct would 
be a terrible state of things. Alas! 
if all the Celtic genius, and talent, 
and skill, and thought, and mere 
bodily power, now at the service of 
the genius that represents Britannia 
were withdrawn tomorrow, Mr. Arnold 
and the Saxon element left to itself 
would be not a little terrified, and 
with good reason. We return to our 
exploration among the ancient Gaelic 
remains, with the view of exhibit- 
ing the early spread and influence of 
letters among the Gael of Ireland. 


GAELIC NSS.: THE LEABHAR NA HUIDHRE. 


The Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy possesses a rare volume 
entitled the “ Book of the Dun Cow.” 
The contents were copied into it by 
one Maelmuirre (Mary’s Tonsured 
Servant), a monk of Clonmacnois, 
whose death is recorded at the year 
1106. This is established by the 
following entry by the same hand 
which filled the body of the volume 
at the top of folio 45. 


“This is a trial of his pen here, by 
Maelmuiri son of the son of Conn.” 


The latest year in which the book 
could have been written is determined 
by the following entry in the “ Annals 
of the Four Masters,” at the date 
quoted, 1106. 


** Maelmuiri, son of the son of Con na- 
m Bocht* was killed in the middle of the 
church at Cluainmacnois by a party of 
robbers.” , 
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In this ancient MS. are contained 
several tracts, some of which shall be 
noticed. 

1. A translation into Gaelic of the 
history of Nennius, by Gilla Cae- 
mhain, who died a.p. 1072. 

2. An elegy by the poet Dallan 
Forghaill, on the death of St. 
Colum Cille, a.p. 592. The com- 

osition is accompanied by an inter- 
ined gloss, for many words used in 
the sixth century had become obsolete 
in theeleventh. .Referencesare madein 
this gloss to authorities now unknown. 

3. A large fragment of the Zain Lo 
Chuailgne, a celebrated cattle raid, 
oceurring just before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, in which 
the redoubted Cuchullain, Conor 
King of Ulster, Maev Queen of 
Connaught, Fergus Roy and other 
heroes of history and romance were 
concerned. 

4. A tract on the Mesca Uladh 
or drunken fit of the men of Ulster, 
during which they invaded Munster, 
and killed King Conri at his abode 
of Teamhair Luachra in Kerry. 

Other subjects copied into the 
volume were Cattle Raids arising 
from the great one, the Wanderings 
of Maelduin’s ship in the Atlantic 
for three years ; the death of Conairy 
the Great at the Bruighean da 
Dearga (near Bornabreena in the 
Dublin mountains) ; Poems by Flann 
of Monasterboyce, 1056; Romances 
of the Ante-Christian times; a 
History of the great Pagan Cem- 
eteries of Erinn, and accounts of the 
books from which the several subjects 
were borrowed. 

That several of these subjects had 
been familiar to poets and _ story- 
tellers some centuries previous ap- 
pears plainly enough from the state- 
ments made by their successors in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
concerning the loss of the tale of the 
Tain Bo Chuailgne (driving away of 
the cattle of Cooley) and the troubles 
inflicted on the bards of the sixth 
century in order to its recovery. In 
one account it was stated that a rare 
old volume the Cuilmenn (consisting 
of a cow-hide) had been conveyed to 
Italy, that the Z7'ain was contained in 


*“Conn of the Poor,” his particular vocation being the relief of the distressed. The 
name of the great monastic institution implies the plain or pasture of the swine of Nos, 


or of the student (Cluain Muc Nois), 
speak with any certainty. 


Of the owner of the animals or his era we cannot 
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this volume, and that the great bard 
Seanchan Torpest being taunted with 
his inability to recite the old heroic 
lay, sent his sons to Italy in search 
of the volume in which it was pre- 
served. . One of these young men 
having left the other resting beside a 
tall standing stone in the evening, 
went to look for a suitable lodging. 
The other (4/urgen) tracing in the 
Oghuim inscription of the stone the 
name of Fergus Mac Roy, one of the 
chief personages of the lay, adjures 
his spirit to appear and relate the lost 
romance. Immediately he becomes 
sensible of the presence of the mighty 
shade refulgent in his beautiful brown 
hair, his green mantle, his gold-ribbed 
shirt, his golid-hilted sword, and his 
sandals of bronze, a fog gathers 
round and the wild legend is related 
to the son of Seanchan.* 

Another version represents Sean- 
chan and the great bardie body put 
under interdict by St. Marvan, bro- 
ther to Guaire, King of Connaught, 
for their insolence at the court of 
this monarch. They are not allowed 


to recite ee nor story, nor sleep 


the second night in the same place, 
till they have recovered the complete 
story. St. Kiaran (this was in the 
6th century) and other saints whose 
holiness had not extinguished their 
love of letters, assembled at the tomb 
of Fergus, and used such powerful 
adjurations for three days, that at 
last he appeared and recited the 
Cattle Raid of Cooley from beginnin 
to end. In order to obviate all ris 
of future mischance, St. Kiaran of 
Clonmacnois copied it out during the 
recitation in a volume made from the 
hide of a pet cow. Pass we now 
to another valuable but not so old a 
collection. 


THE BOOK OF LEINSTER. 


This valuable volume preserved 
in Trinity College, Dublin, was 
transcribed in the lifetime of Finn 
Mac Gorman, Bishop of Kildare, 
whose death occurred in 1160. He 
wrote it for the amusement and edi- 
fication of Hugh Mac Crimthainn, 
some time tutor to that bad boy, the 
future Dermod Mac Murroch, the 
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Gaelic brother of Henry VIII. This 
statement is made from internal evi- 
dence furnished by the volume. At 
the end of page 202 of the MS. in the 
same handwriting as the rest of the 
book, is inserted a note of which the . 
following is a portion :— 

“ Benediction and health from Finn the 
Bishop of Kildare to Aedh Mac Crimthainn, 
the tutor of the chief King of Leth Mogha 
Nuadhat, . chief historian of Lein- 
ster, in wisdom, intelligence, and the culti- 
vation of books, knowledge, and learn- 
ing. . 


At top of folio 200 appears in 
a very ancient hand, a tribute of sor- 
row for the exile of the wicked King 
of Leinster, written while Dermod 
was over with Henry II. in France— 


“O Virgin Mary! it is a great deed 
that has been done in Erinn this day, the 
Kalends of August, viz., Dermod, Son of 
Donnoch Mac Mu.roch King of Leinster 
and of the Danes (of Dublin), to have been 
banished over the sea eastwards by the 
men of Erinn. Uch, uch! O Lord, what 
shall I do!” 


The Book of Genesis and the “ In- 
vasions of Ireland” were sure to be 
found in most of these fine old col- 
lections. Genesis happens not to be 
in the volume under notice ; some of 
the subjects are named below— 

1. Specimens of ancient versifica- 
tion, poems on Tara, and an explana- 
tion and plan of its Midchuarta or 
Banqueting Hall, sundry poems on 
the ancient wars, and Leinster 
sketches in prose and poetry. 

2. An account of the Battle of 
Ros na Righ (promontory of the 
Kings) fought by the men of Leinster 
against the Ulster men about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

3. An imperfect copy of the Mesca 
Uladh, which may be found also in 
our contents of the Leabhar na 
hUidhre (Book of the Dun Cow). 

4. Part of Cormac’s Glossary ap- 
parently copied from the original 
written three centuries before. 

5. A copy of the Dinnsenchus, a 
topographical tract supposed to have 
been copied at Tara, a.p. 565. 

6. The Battle of Mach Mucruimhe, 
in which was slain Art the Melan- 
choly (2nd century). 


* For a beautiful and weird version of the recovery of the Tain, thoroughly Gaelic in 
its turns of thought and poetic expression, see ‘‘ Lays of the Western Gael,” by Samuel 


Ferguson, LL.D., M.R.LA. 


- 
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THE BOOK OF BALLYMOTE, 


This fine old volume, now in the 
possession of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, was in part written at Bally- 
mote in Sligo, at the house of Mac 
Donogh, lord of Corann, the chief 
scribes being Solomon O’Droma and 
Manus O'Duigenann ; its contents 
consist of — 

1. The Book of Invasions, followed 
by a series of ancient chronological, 
genealogical, and historical pieces in 
prose and verse. 

2. Pedigrees of Irish Saints, and 
genealogies of all the great Milesian 
families. 

3. A biography of Conor Mac 
Nessa King of Ulster, the narrative 
of the progress of Aithirne the wicked 
bard and satirist, and the destruction 
he caused, and the Adventures of 
King Cormac in the House of Man- 
anan Mac Lir. These two curious 
legends, one having perhaps a his- 
torical foundation, are to be found in 
the Dustin UNIversiry Maaa- 
ZINE. 

4. The names, parentage, and hus- 
bands of distinguished Irish women 
down to the 12th century, a tract on 
the mothers of Irish saints, a disqui- 
sition on the origin of the names and 
surnames of distinguished Irishmen. 

5. A copy of the translation of 
Nennius’s Bistory into Gaelic which 
has a counterpart in the Leabhar na 
hUidhre already noticed, an ancient 
grammar and prosody, with speci- 
mens of ancient Irish Versification, 
an explanation of the Oghuim char- 
acters with illustrations, the Book of 
Rights, a treatise on the reciprocal 
relations of the Ard Righ, the minor 
kings, and great chiefs to each other, 
the privileges belonging to each class, 
and the restrictions (some of them 
arbitrary and unaccountable enough) 
imposed on them. 

6. The Dinnsenchus (another copy 
in the Book of Leinster), a tract rela- 
tive to the great Nial of the Nine 
Hostages, several mythological pieces, 
and translations of the Argonautic 
Expeditions, the Trojan War, and the 
Adventures of Eneas. 


“THE LEARHAR BREAC,” SPECKLED BOOK. 
This—one of the most distinguished 


of our ancient books for its fifft exe- 
cution—mainly includes pieces of a 
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religious character. It was written 
at Dun Doighre near Athlone, where 
the Mac Egans, a family celebrated 
for their great proficiency in legal 
studies, kept schools of law, litera- 
ture, and poetry. Many of the pieces 
in the Leabhar Mor Duna Doighre 
are translations from the Latin. The 
collecting and copying is assigned to 
the end of 14th century. We quote 
some of the principal subjects— 

1. A Scripture Narrative from the 
Creation to Solomon, the Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Lives of the 
Apostles, and the finding of the Holy 
Cross. 

2. A collection of Sermons for the 
principal festivals of the year—the 
text being always given in Latin, 
moral tracts, St. Sechnal’s Hymn in 
honour of St. Patrick, and the Altus 
of St. Colum Cille, and a devout tract 
by St. Gildas. 

3. The Felire or Festology of the 
Irish Saints, with their pedigrees by 
Angus Ceile De (Gildea, God’s ser- 
vant), the original being a MS. of the 
eighth century. Abstracts of the 
lives of several of the Irish saints, le- 
gends of old kings and saints, the 
martyrology of Angus Ceile De, writ- 
ten at Tamlacht, near Dublin. 

4. Expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, &c., rules 
of discipline for the order of the 
Ceilidhé De (Cuddees), litanies, litur- 
gies, monastic rules, canons, and rules 
for observing the Sabbath. 

An incongruous subject—the Life 
of Alexander the Great, forms part 
of the volume, the original being 
found in the book of St. Berchain of 
Clonsost, a MS. of the seventh cen- 
tury. This rare old volume belongs to 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


“THE LEABHAIR BUIDHE LECAIN,” 
BOOK OF LECAN, 


YELLOW 


This is a MS. of 1390, written by 
two individuals of the family of Mac 
Firbis, so justly celebrated for their 
long enduring devotedness to their 


native literature. The writers were 
VDonnoch and Gilla Isa Mac Firbis. 
Here are some of the subjects— 

1. Family and political poems re- 


* lating to the O’Kellys and O’Con- 


nors of Connaught, and the O’Don- 
nels of Donegal, and monastic rules 
in verse. 

2. Poems relating to Tara, with a 
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lan and description of its Banqueting 
Frall, which has been made use of by 
the late Mr. Petrie. (The Book of 
Leinster contains the same tract.) 
This is followed by the History of 
the Creation, and the Fall of Man, 
taken from Genesis. 

3. The next subject, the “ Battle of 
Magh Rath,” has been given in ab- 
stract in this magazine. 

4. The following portions of this 
volume have been already mentioned 
as extant in the books before named :— 
the Zain Bo Chuailgne imperfect, 
the Death of Conaire the Great, at 
Bruighean da Dearga, the “ Wan- 
derings of Maelduin’s Ship,” pieces 
relative to Conor Mac Nessa, Conri 
of Kerry, and the Book of Rights. 

5. Reign and Death of Muircertagh 
Mac Erca at Sletty, by the Boyne, in 
527 ; an abstract of the battle of Dun- 
bolg, in Wicklow, where Brandubh, 
King of Leinster, defeated the King of 
Leath Cuinn, and the Adventures of 
Labraidh Loingseach. This volume 
belongs to Trinity College, Dublin. 
One of its writers, Gilla Isa Mor 
Mac Firbis was also employed in the 
getting up of the BOOK OF LECAN 
which was finished in the year 1416. 
He was aided in the work by two 
other scribes. The volume is pre- 
served in the Royal Irish Academy. 
The subjects are nearly identical with 
those in the Book of Ballymote, the 
additions consisting of the “Tribes 
and sub-divisions of the territory of 
Hy Fiacrach.” Let us pass to the 
last ancient book our space will per- 
mit of noticing in detail. 


THE BOOK OF LISMORE. 


This curious MS. was unknown to 
Irish Literati till the year 1814, when 
in breaking a passage in the Castle 
of Lismore, county Waterford, itself 
and a crozier were discovered in a 


wooden box. It was taken great 
care of for about a twelve month, but 
then in evil hour was lent to a 
worthy in Cork, who disfigured it by 
scribbling notes, binding it badly, and 
suffering it to be copied and muti- 
lated. It was returned to the Duke 
of Devonshire’s agent, Colonel Curry, 
between 1816 and 1820, and remained 
unexamined till 1839, when being 
borrowed by the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy it came under the eyes of the 
Jate Mr. O’Curry. No ordinary scho- 
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lar can rynenele his mental suffer- 
ings on discovering the profanations 
and abstractions to which the ven- 
erable relic had been subjected. 

After much lamenting, and com- 
plaining, and exploring, all turned out 
well but at some considerable ex- 

nse to the R.L.A. The Book of 
Emenee is safely housed within its 
library, and out of the reach of the 
O’Flynns and O’Vandals of all future 
centuries. May our repositories con- 
tinue to be preserved from the ravages 
of fire and intestine warfare! Has 
any living archeologist endeavoured 
to fancy his sensations on hearing 
some fine morning that the library of 
Trinity College and that of the Royal 
Irish Academy had been destroyed 
by conflagration the evening before ? 
In the Book of Lismore are brought 
together, — 

1. “The Hill of Bellowing Oxen,” 
a tale of enchantment embodying the 
invasion of Munster by Cormac Mac 
Airt—given already in this MaGa- 
ZINE, & topographical account of the 
two Fermoys, legends of Cairbre Cat- 
head and other personages, wherein is 
described the insurrection of the 
Aithech Tuatha,—Attacots as they 
are called by Bede and other histo- 
rians. 

2. Ancient Lives of Irish Saints, 
The Romance of Charlemagne and 
his Knights, ascribed to Bishop 
Turpen (in reality a Breton sme 
several pieces on the early history of 
the Church down to the reign of John 
King of England, extracts from the 
travels of Marco Polo, the exploits of 
the brave Ceallachan King of Mun- 
ster against the Danes in the tenth 
century. 

The last piece in the book is one of 
great interest, unfortunately it is de- 
fective. Itis called the Agallamh na 
Seanorach (Dialogues of the Saxes), 
these seniors being St. Patrick, Oisin, 
son of Fionn Mac Cumbhail, and 
Caeilthe Mac Ronain, the two latter 
having been preserved in the Land of 
Youth under the Atlantic,—say from 
A.D. 296 till A.D. 460, for the purpose 
of being converted, and of giving valu- 
able information concerning the diffe- 
rent localities in Erinn, and how they 
obtained their names. Had the Ossi- 
anic Society been adequately sup- 
ported, the Zain and the Agallamh 
would have been published ere now, 
but we hear that the Irish Archzo- 
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logical Society intend to give them to 
the world, text and English version. 


GAELIC MSS. MERE COPIES OF MORE ANCIENT ONES. 


It is to be hoped that readers to 
whom the present subject possesses 
the quality of novelty will not insist 
on the production of the originals, or 
at least the very early copies of the 
Tain of the Agallamh of “ Cormac’s 
adventures in the country of Mananan 
Mac Lir,” or any of the other poems, 
and tales preserved in the books just 
passed in review, in order to be con- 
vinced of the early love of letters pos- 
sessed by the ancient Scots of Ireland, 
and the existence of MSS. among 
them. The quantity of original mat- 
ter in all the volumes quoted, ranging 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century is exceedingly small, the 
writers being more careful to preserve 
the lore which was ancient in their 
days than to seek for fame by original 
treatises of theirown. The preser- 
vation to this day of the Books of 
Durrow, of Dimma, and of Kells, 
which were written in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, implies the exist- 
ence of historical and miscellaneous 
tracts, of romances and poems of the 
same date. These books just men- 
tioned being copies of the Gospels and 
Psalms, have been preserved by the 
pious care of a devout people, especi- 
ally as they and their ornamented 
cases were considered as possessed of 
supernatural virtues. These very an- 
cient MSS. are preserved in Trinity 
College. The Royal Irish Academy 
possesses the Domhnach Airgiodd 
or silver shrine in which the poor re- 
mains of the leaves of a book are 
visible through a glass-case. The 
book is said to have belonged to St. 
Patrick. Our most zealous archeolo- 
gists do not venture to turn the out- 
side leaves for fear of destroying their 
texture. The Book of Kells is sup- 

osed to have belonged to St. Colum 
Bille (sixth century). The fine execu- 
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tion of the illustrations is calculated 
to throw an artist proud of his powers 
into despair. 


THE GENUINE OSSIANIC RELICS. 


There are some indications of the 
Ossianic lore found in these rare 
old collections. In Gilla Caemhain’s 
poetical chronology (middle of ele- 
venth century) the death of Fion Mac 
Cumhail is recorded. In a MS. of 
the sixteenth century (T.C.D.), is re- 
lated among many other romantic in- 
cidents his courtship of Ailbhe daugh- 
ter of King Cormac. We have already 
quoted the curious tract of the Dialo- 
gues of his son Oisin and his relative 
Caeilthe with St. Patrick. In the 
Book of Leinster is told the flight of 
Grainne, Fion's intended wife, with 
Diarmuid, and their concealment in a 
cave on Howth (Ben Edair). 

There are five poems whose author- 
ship is given to Fionn, and these are 
found in the Book of Leinster and the 
Book of Lecan. The subject of the 
first is the life and death of Goll Mac 
Morna, who slew Fionn’s father in 
the battle of Castle Cnoc, but in the 
end became a trustworthy lieutenant 
of Fionn himself. This poem con- 
tains 344 lines. The second poem of 
twenty lines is occupied with the 
origin of the name Mach-da-Gheisi 
(plain of the Two Swans). The third 
treats of the origin of the name of 
Roirend a place in Offaly. 

These three poems, originally be- 
longing to the topographical tract 
called the Dinnsenchus (see ante), 
are found only in the Book of Lein- 
ster. The fourth and fifth poems are 
found both in it and the Book of 
Lecain. The first of these includes a 
description of Ros Broce (Badger’s 
Wood), now St. Mullin’s, on the con- 
fines of Carlow and Wexford, and the 
last relates the tragic story of the 
princesses Fithir and Dairine, daugh- 
ters of Tuathal Teachtmar, King of 
Treland.* 


* Achy Anchean, King of Leinster, coming to the Court of the Ard-Righ, espoused 
Dairine, and brought her to his palace, probably Dinn-Righ on the Barrow. He made 
his appearance a couple of years later at the court of his father-in-law, wept sundry cro- 
codile tears for the loss of his dear wife by illness, dwelt at the court some time, begged 
the lovely Fithir to console him in his affliction, succeeded, and conducted his new bride 
to Dinn-Righ, where they were received by the much startled Dairine who was no more 
dead than her wicked lord. Fithir at the sight of her betrayed sister fell dead, and Dairine 
outlived her only a few hours. Their father on learning the tragedy invaded Leinster, 
defeated the traitor, and imposed the terrible cow tribute, the Boroimhe Laichean, from 
the later re-imposition of which King Brian son of Cenedigh obtained the name of 
Borumha. 
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So far the Book of Leinster, but 
that of Lecain,-in addition, contains 
a poem of Fionn, originally in the 
Dinnsenchus, where he dwells on the 
origin of the name Druim Dean at- 
tached to a hill in Leinster. 

No living archeologist pretends 
that these poems were written by 
Fionn, but the assumption of the fact 
in that old Leinster MS. of the twelfth 
century proves the existence of the 
man previous to that time as a his- 
toric personage, or a poet, or a hero 
of romance. He was considered by 
the Four Masters (no unsound autho- 
rities) as a once living hero, who fell 
by assassins in the year 283, in the 
reign of Cairbre son of Cormac. His 
genealogy is given at full length in 
the Book of Leinster. A few sen- 
tences shall now exhibit Oisin’s claims 
to immortality. 

The same Book of Leinster has 
preserved a short poem of 28 lines 
attributed to Oisin, on the fatal fight 
of Gabhra (Garristown in Meath), in 
which Osgur the noblest of all the 
Fianna fell by the hand of Cairbre, 
and the power of the Militia of Erinn 
was ended. In this poem which 


(Oisin’s or not) is of very ancient 


date, Cairbre is represented as fight- 
ing on horsehack, and reference is 
made to an Oghuim inscription. 

The second poem in the same 
volume contains 216 lines. In the 
beginning, Oisin, old and blind, re- 
fers to a great fair just then held on 
Magh Life (Plain of the Liffey), and 
laments his own inability to enjoy it, 
and contend in the warlike games in 
course of celebration. Thesolemnity 
recalls to his memory a visit which 
his father Fionn and some of his 
warriors, including himself, had made 
in his youth to the court of the King 
of Munster, and the races then held 
in their honour. The black horse 
winner of the race is presented to 
Fionn by the hospitable prince, and 
after a reasonable time the Great 
chief, mounted on’ his new steed, 
and accompanied by his faithful 
knights, proceed to a strand in 
Kerry, and the powers of the black 
courser are tried against those of 
Oisin’s and Caeilthe’s fleet runners. 
The race being over they turn inland, 
and being benighted they enter a 
house at the foot of the hill of Bair- 
nech neat Killarney. They are ac- 
quainted with the locality, but have 
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never before seen the mansion now 
standing so avidngly open to afford 
them hospitality. ‘They enter and 
find promise of refreshment and rest, 
but during their stay they are sub- 
jected to fearful trials by enemies of 
theirs who possess druidic powers. 
The poem affords some curious infor- 
mation on topographical matters in 
the south. The late Dr. Anster 
furnished a free translation of the 
oem to the Dustin UNIVERSITY 
TAGAZINE. 

In the Dinnsenchus, copied as 
already mentioned into the Books of 
Lecan and Ballymote, is preserved 
the only poem of “ Fergus the Elo- 
quent,” son of Fionn Mac Cumhail, 
to be found in our ancient collec- 
tions. It purports to give the ex- 
planation of the name of a spring 
(Tipra Seangarmna) issuing from a 
cleft in a rock in the S.E. of the 
county of Kerry. In the poem, con- 
sisting of 132 lines, is related how 
Oisin and some companions were in- 
veigled by the fairies into the cavern 
from which the spring issued, and 
were there detained for a twelve- 
month. Oisin continued daily to cut 
chips from his spear and fling them 
into the stream, and thus at last 
effected his release. For Fionn com- 
ing to the rill near its issue from the 
cavern, saw one or two of the chips, 
recognised them as separated portions 
of his son’s weapon, got into the 
cavern, and freed the captives. 

Caeilthe Mac Ronain, cousin of 
Fionn, was celebrated for his fleet+ 
ness of foot, and his poetical powers, 
In the Dinnsenchus is found a poem 
attributed to him, in which is re- 
corded the fate of the lady Cliona, 
who was drowned near Clonakilty 
in the county of Cork. The waves 
which break over the spot where she 
perished were long called Cliona’s 
waves (J'onn Cliodhna in the sin- 
gular). In popular mythology Cliodh- 
na is considered one of the most 

owerful of the Munster fairies. 

aders of the UNIVERSITY have 

already been informed of some of her 
malicious pranks. 

The Agallamh na Seanorach exists 
in the Book of Lismore as already 
mentioned, in the Bodleian Library, 
and in the Library of St. Isidore in 
Rome. A few words more on its 
contents will not be without use. 

After the fatal battle of Gabhra 
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there were none of the Fenian chiefs 
left but Oisin and Caeilthe the Swift- 
footed. They were miraculously 
preserved until the visit of St. Pa- 
trick, who consoled the forlorn sur- 
vivors of the ancient heroic band, and 
kept them with him. In return for 
his good offices they told him the 
names of all the mountains, woods, 
plains, and rivers, which they met on 
their travels, and explained to what 
circumstances such and such names 
owed their origin. Of course. more 
attention was paid to those titles 
which were imposed during the 
mortal career of Fionn and his cele- 
brated chiefs. The topographical 
and historical catechism was con- 
ducted in this style. 

St. Patrick and his friends were 
one day sitting on the hill of Ard 
Patraic, (Patrick’s Height) in the 
county of Limerick. At the time of 
the conference the name of the hill 
had been changed from T'ulach na 
Feiné (Mound of the Fians) to that 
of Finntulach (Fair mound). Caeilthe 
at the Saint’s request gave him infor- 
mation concerning a meeting held 
there in ancient times between Fionn 
and a young chief who had just 
arrived to pay his court to the beau- 
tiful but capricious Lady Crédé who 
had furnished her fine mansion in 
the neighbourhood with the most 
luxurious furniture from the presents 
made by her still unsuccessful suitors. 
Cael O’Neamhain the new aspirant, 
had come provided with a poetical 
description of her house as a recom- 
mendation, and Fionn hoping that 
it might prove effective, conducted 
him to her presence. He repeated 
his gorgeous description, and so 
pleased her that she made him mas- 
ter of herself and her house. A few 
verses are subjoined of the literal 
translation furnished by the late 
Mr. O’Curry— 


“It would be happy for me to be in her 
dun 
Among her soft and downy couches. 
Should Crédé deign to hear my suit, 
Happy for me would be my journey. 


*Of her grianan (sunny chamber) the 
corner stones 
Are all of silver and of yellow gold ; 
Its thatch in stripes of faultless order, 
Of wings of brown and crimson red, 
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“ The household which are in her house, 
To the happiest of conditions have been 
destined ; 
Gray and glossy are their garments, 
Twisted and fair is their yellow hair. 


* Wounded men would sink in sleep, 
Though ever so heavily teeming with 
blood, 
With the warblings of the fairy birds 
From the nooks of her sunny chamber. 


“ Her portico is thatched 
With wings of birds both blue and yel- 
low ; 
Its lawn in front and its well 
Of crystal and of carmogal. 


“ She who has all these things 
Within the strand and the flood— 
Crede of the three-pointed hill, 
Has won by a spear’s cast over the 
women of Erinn.” 


This lay had greater charms for 
Crédé than it would have at this day 
for a fine lady sitting in her grianan 
in Belgravia. Cael won her hand, 
house, and heart, but had not long 
enjoyed them when he was called 
away to resist the invading forces of 
the “King of the World” (Emperor of 
Rome 1), who had assailed the island 
from his ships in Ventry Harbour. 
There the brave young poet was slain, 
and thither came the sorrowing wife, 
and bewailed him in a poetic lament, 
containing some allusions to ancient 
customs and modes of interment. 
This tract is one of the most inter- 
esting in an archeological sense, of 
the pieces preserved in our ancient 
books. 


The still popular romances of the 
Fians, with the exception of those 
now named, can lay no claim to MSS. 
older in date than two hundred years, 
if we except the Dean of Lismore’s 
books which incautious readers are 
requested not to connect with the 
ducal palace in Waterford. These 
modern MSS., however, are evidently 
transcripts of others much older 
in date, a fact easily ascertained. 
Sir James Mac Gregor, Dean of 
Lismore, an Island in Loch Linnhe, 
employed some of his leisure time in 
copying down in a book Ossianic 
— which he was in the habit of 

earing daily from the uneducated 


Highlanders and Isles-men among 
whom he lived. The filling of the 
volume occupied his spare time from 
1514 to 1551, and the good dean 
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never disturbed his serenity by en- 
deavouring to clothe his words in 
proper orthography. The prose and 
poetic tales which he thus collected 
from oral recitation, are the same as 
those published by the Ossianic So- 
ciety of Dublin a few years since, and 
their counterparts were heard by Mr. 
J. F. Campbell, in the West Highlands 
from fishers and shepherds only the 
other day. Mr. Simpson, though an 
Englishmanand ignorant of the Gaelic, 
has collected Ossianictalessuch as have 
been preserved in MSS. of the last 
century, from the mouths of Con- 
naught peasants who could neither 
read nor write, and the writer of this 
article has heard from the mouth of 
an illiterate man born in a county of 
the English Pale, more than one long 
Ossianic poem in the native Gaelic. 
An unprejudiced thinker taking 
into account the preservation of 
Ossianic and other fictions in the 
MS. collections happily still in 
existence, and their still dwelling in 
the memories of peasants and fisher- 
men, can hardly come to the con- 
clusion that this Gaelic fictional 
literature originated with romance wri- 
ters of the twelfth or later centuries. 
There has been no period in which 
people advanced beyond the veriest 
savage state did not possess a vocal 
literature. Now if some spirits had 
been found in Ireland in the middle 
ages, possessed of sufficient genius 
and influence to bring in Ossianic 
literature, and extinguish such as had 
prevailed among their countrymen 
up to that time—a thing little short 
of an impossibility—how in the 
name of common sense did they 
manage to make the bards and story- 
tellers of the West Highlandsand Isles 
adopt Irish heroes, Irish localities, 
Trish traditional history, Irish every- 
thing, and, strugeling with the 
stream, make Highland chiefs, and 
their ladies, and their duine uasals, 
and their clansmen, and their gillies, 
all interested in unfamiliar incidents, 
localities,and personages. Mr. Camp- 
bell, gathering his stories from the 
mouths of the kindly fishers, peasants, 
and shepherds of Highlands and Isles 
foundtheGaiscas,and the Banthiernas, 
and the Gilla’s of their stories dwell- 
ing or seeking adventures at Assaroe 
(Ballyshannon),or Ben Hdair(Howth), 
or Bala-clia or Limerick of the 
Ships, seldom at Stirling, or Edin- 
VOL, LXX.—NO. CCCCXVIII. 
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burgh, or Dundee, never at Morven 
that terra Saturnia of MacPherson. 
It is easy to account for this. In the 
sixth century Irish colonists settled 
in Argyle, and lived long in amity 
with the Picts, whom St. Colum 
Cille and his religious brothers 
converted to the Christian faith. 
There was ceaseless communication 
between these Alban Gael and the 
mothercountry. The original settlers 
brought to their new homes their 
favourite poetic fictions, and the 
Gaelic people divided by the sea 
continued to enjoy a common litera- 
ture. The bonds between the Irish 
and Highland Gael were still more 
closely drawn by the circumstance of 
Somarled, a chief of Oriel (Louth, 
Armagh, and Monaghan), assuming 
the style of Lord of the Isles in the 
twelfth cent It was then as 
much a matter of custom for Irish 
bards to make progresses through the 
courts of Scottish Kings and Chiefs, 
as for London dramatic stars in our 
days to go shed their rays at fit 
seasons on the less favoured Cities of 


Dublin, Edinburgh, and York. 


A WORD FOR OUR WELSH CUUSINS. 


We shall not insist more earnestly 
on the identity of the poets who have 
left us the lays of Aneurin, Taliesin, 
and Llywarch, than we have done on 
the claims of Fionn, and Oisin, and 


Fergus, and Caeilthe, to the very an- 
cient poetic remains imputed to them ; 
but we demand for all those pieces 
found in such collections as the Black 
Book of Caermarthen, or the Red Book 
of Hergest, an age of some centuries 
prior to the date of the books (12th 
and 14th centuries). 

There is a circumstance bearing 
strong testimony to the difficulty of 
forcing an alien literature on any 
people in the history of prose and 

tic fiction in England after the 

orman conquest. If anyone is now 
suddenly asked for his recollection 
of any relics of pure Anglo-Norman 
genius subsequent to William’s land- 
ing, Taillefer’s “Song of Roland” 
—- itself to his mind, but more 

e cannot recal. Let us reflect on 
the poetry and romance which de- 
lighted the English court and the 
assemblies in the feudal castles from 
the days of Henry Beauclere to those 
of Richard III,, and we shall find 

28 
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them exclusively Celtic in subject 
and in spirit. e Northmen, when 
they obliged Charles the Simple, 
after the memorable siege of the 
island in the Seine, to grant them 
Neustria or Normandy, had scalds 
among them, who perfectly remem- 
bered all about Thor and Odin, and 
the other Aisir, and their contests 
with the frost giants, and all that 
Saemund and Snorro Sturlason have 
preserved of Norse mythology and 
romance ; yet once England became 
the home of the descendants of these 
Northmen we find not a trace of 
their native superstition or romance 
influencing the lays of the trouvéres 
who still remained in the parent 
country, or those who followed the 
Conqueror into Britain. 

Many Bretons swelled the number 
of William’s troops inshis descent on 
England. They remembered the dis- 
possession of their relatives, the An- 
cient Britons, by the intrusive Saxons, 
and they were now rejoiced at an 
opportunity of aiding in the punish- 
ment of those whom they considered 
the natural enemies and supplanters 
of their ancestors’ kindred. The 
bards and others among these volun- 
teers, who loved or practised the old 
heroic songs of the Armoricans did 
not fail to cultivate the taste for 
them in the new country, being en- 
couraged by many visitors from 
Cambria, who came to the Court to 
enjoy the humbled condition of the 
descendants of their ancient op- 
pressors. 

From that time we find the old 
Cymric kings, and chiefs, and ladies, 
and sages—the actors in the lays that 
delighted the ears of assemblies, the 
apparent exception of the triumph of 
Charlemagne and his peers being in 
reality no exception at all. The ro- 
mantic exploits of himself and his 
peers were originally applied to Char- 

es Martel and his knights, being all 


Bretons by descent. 
A great impulse was given to the 


study of things Celtic by the dis- 
covery in Brittany of the famous 
Brut y Brenhined (Legend of the 
British kings), and its removal to 
Oxford, and its immediate translation 
into the kindred Welsh by its dis- 
coverer, Walter Calenius, an Oxford 
monk. The learned and very credu- 
lous Geoffry of Monmouth made a 
Latin version from the Chronicle, in 
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its Welsh form, for the edification of 
Robert Duke of Gloster, an illegiti- 
mate son of Henry I. Robert Wace 
translated this last attempt into 
French in the time of Henry IL, 
and Layamon, a Worcestershire cler- 

'yman, rendered this French version 
into the Anglo-Saxon of his day. 

If ever the Breton MS. of the 
Brut, brought by Calenius from Brit- 
tany, be recovered, it will be looked 
on as a most precious waif saved 
from the evil fortunes that attend 
on civil wars, fires, removals, and 
neglect. 

WELSH MSS. THE CAMBRIDGE JUVENCUS. 

We proceed to briefly notice some 
of the existing Welsh MSS., premis- 
ing that in most of them the style of 
orthography in vogue before the 12th 
century was laid aside by the copiers 
of the middle ages. In the literary 
remains of Brittany the ancient and 
more simple system of orthography 
has been preserved. A student com- 
mencing the study of Irish needs 
much courage and perseverance, he 
meets at every step such legerdemain 
tricks and changes in the beginnings 
and endings of words. Under certain 
circumstances the initial consonants 
which begin nouns, /, n, and 7 ex- 
cepted, must be content to yield place 
to others, which are thus said to 
eclipse them. A pupil meeting with 
the word tatair is mortified by not 
meeting with it in the dictionary. 
Overhauling his grammar, he discovers 
that masculine nouns commencing 
with vowels prefix a ¢ to the nomina- 
tive case of such words ; he according 
searches for the word atair, and finds 
it to mean father. He gets the list 
of pronouns by heart, and studies 
their declensions, but when he at- 
tempts to construe a sentence these 
annoying words have disguised them- 
selves by forming such unions with 
prepositions as to render their iden- 
tification a matter of difficulty. How 
could a pupil of ordinary capacity 
discover air, on, and me, me, in the 
small word orm? Or suppose that 
ann(in) incertain positions with other 
words should be writtensan. Changes 
analogous to these took place in 
Welsh MSS. before the twelfth cen- 
tury, and gave a modern air to their 
subjects, however ancient in them- 
selves. 
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In the University of Cambridge is 
preserved a paraphrase of the Gospels 
in the Latin of the poet Juvencus, 
supposed to have been written ante- 
rior to 700. In the upper margins of 
each of the pages, 48, 49, and 50, are 
written three lines in Irish characters, 
much smaller than the ordinary text 
of the Book. The zealous explorer 
in the antique learning of the Welsh 
and Bretons, the Vicomte Hersart de 
la Villemarqué has thus translated 
them. The nine lines contain the 
lament of a dying warrior, and the 
writing dates from the beginning of 
the ninth century. 


“ No rest nor sleep for me to-night. Small 
is my house, my servant is greater than my- 
=" possess) not (even) a pot (for boil- 
ing). 

No more songs, no more laughter, no 
more kisses this night, as when I once drank 
the strengthening mead; my servant is 
greater than myself; ([ possess) not a 
goblet. 

“No more joy for me this night; aid is 
hopeless ; no one succours my distress.” 


The zealous Breton nobleman sees 
in the preservation of these verses, a 
striking proof of the antiquity of the 
yoy ascribed to the great Bardic 

riad of Wales of the sixth century. 
There can be scarcely a doubt of the 
handwriting being as old as the end 
of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth century. There is every ap- 
pearance of the verses having been 
merely copied from some bardic effu- 
sion of earlier date ; and they cer- 
tainly have a strong resemblance in 
spirit and subject to remains attri- 
buted to Llywarch the Aged, on the 
occasion of his being deprived by 
death of the protection of the hospi- 
table chief, Kendelan. 

“The hall of Kendelan is not agreeable 
to-night on the top of the rock of Hodnet. 
No master, no company, no feast. 

“ The hall of Kendelan is gloomy to-night. 


No fire, no songs! my tears wear furrows 
in my cheeks, 

“The hall of Kendelan is sad to-night. 
No more honours which I once received, no 
more warriors, no more ladies such as once 
thronged them.” 


Count Villemarqué discovered on 
close examination that the first page, 
much injured through damp and 
neglect, consisted entirely of a piece 
copied by the same hand, and fur- 
nishing further proof of the poems 
attributed to the three great bards 


having been composed about the 
period commonly assigned them, viz., 
the sixth century. 


THE CODEX DISTINCTUS. 


A MS. in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford (xxxi. F. iv.) ascertained from 
a kalendar inserted in it to be- 
long to the beginning of the ninth 
century, bears witness to the learn- 
ing and taste of the Breton scho- 
lars of that early time. Two of 
the pieces are the grammar of Huty- 
chius and Ovid’s Ars Amoris with 
Welsh glosses both interlinear and 
marginal, an alphabet (supposed) of 
the ancient Britons, a series of words 
beginning with the different letters of 
the alphabet in order, and a long note 
in Welsh and Latin on the weights 
and measures of the time. 

The invention of the ancient British 
alphabet was ascribed to Nennius, of 
siuen ancient chronicle our readers 
have undoubtedly heard. Nennius 
may be called the Cadmus of the 
Britons. Hearing a’Saxon scholar 
insult his countrymen for their neglect 
of letters and general ignorance, and 
blushing at the well-merited imputa- 
tion, he felt himself inspired and 
invented the alphabet on the spot, 
forming the letters without the slight- 
est hesitation, and giving their power. 
His countrymen however made little 
use of his invention. They soon 
adopted the debased Roman type in- 
troduced by the early missionaries, 
and existing to this day in Irish books. 


THE BOOK OF SAINT CHAD. 


An ancient Welsh MS. intitled the 
“Book of St. Chad,” is carefully 
guarded in the library of the cathe- 
dral of Lichfield. It belonged origi- 
nally to the cathedral of Llandaff, and 
was probably stolen by some ardent 
lover of literature. As a general 
principle no lent or stolen books are 
ever returned, but churchmen should 
be above giving way to covetousness 
even when literary treasures are con- 
cerned. Therefore the Book of St. 
Chad should long since have been 
sent back to its own proper library. 
It contains selections from the Gos- 

els with acts of donation in ancient 

ritish and Latin made to the Church 
of Llandaff. These last are written 
on the margins in ancient British and 
Latin. On the first page it is men- 
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tioned that the book was given to 
Teliaf, bishop and patron of the 
church by a certain individual named 
Gelhi, son of Arihtiud, who had 
bought it from another named Kingal, 
giving an excellent horse in exchange. 
This much valued volume is also sup- 

ed to have been written in the 

ginning of the ninth century. 


A LATIN-BRETON VOCABULARY. 


A curious Latin and British lexi- 
con may be seen in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, marked 572, and 
supposed to have been written about 
the year 1000. It contains a British 
alphabet, differing in form from that 
of Nennius, which last, as archeeolo- 
gists know is to be found in Ussher, 
in the grammar of Owen (Archeeolo- 
gia Cambrensis), and other Welsh 
treatises. All the letters in the MSS. 
hitherto named have the shape of 
those in the Irish alphabet. After 
every Latin word comes the British 
(Welsh) explanation, and where space 
runs short, the gloss is placed over 
the word. An address of the docile 
pupil to his master will remind some 
aged scholars of their experience when 
getting through Corderius or Hras- 
mus. 

“Hear, O renowned (clarissimus for 
clarissime) reader! come and explain to 
me my accepturium, that is my reading 
lesson ; for I cannot understand it without 
a teacher, because I am imperfect in my 
reading.” (All this in Latin.) 


The Master answers, but owing to 
an injury sustained by the vellum a 
small portion (only) of his obliging 
reply can be furnished. 

“ (Bring) hither (ad huc) thy book that 
I may see how much obscurity ( fusca- 
tionem) you have in it, and I will point 
out all the obscurities (Gliphe), that it may 
plea * *” (cetera erasa sunt.) 


The date of this ancient dictionary 
is ascertained by the mention of a 
contemporary victory gained in Corn- 
wall over the Saxons by the British 
King Rhodri (Ruaighre,Roderic). This 
occurred about A.D. 722. From a men- 
tion made in the text of a pilgrimage 
made to Tours and a voyage into, the 
Isle of Britain by the writer, Edward 
Lhuyd concluded that he was an 
Armorican. 

Passing briefly over a Latin-Cornish 
vocabulary in the Cottonian Library, 
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British Museum, Vespasian, A, No. 
14, probably written about the end of 
the twelfth century we arrive at— 


THE BLACK BOOK OF CHIRK. 


King Howell Dia (the good) who 
died about the year 954, got the laws 
existing in his time reformed, re- 
modelled, and accurately engrossed. 
The best and most ancient copy of 
these laws, made in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, is found in the 
book above named, which now forms 

art of the rich library of Hengurt, 

elonging to the noble family of 
Vaughan. The collection was trans- 
lated into Latin, in 1730, by Walton, 
and into English by M. Aneurin 
Owen during the reign, and by the 
desire of William IV. From one of 
the enactments we learn that the men 
of Caernarvon enjoyed the honour of 
the vanguard when a battle was to 
take place. The fine old library, of 


which this valuable volume forms 
part, has been removed to the castle 
of Rug, in the county of Merioneth. 
The English translation referred to 
has been executed in a superior style. 


THE BLACK BOOK OF CAERMARTHEN. 


This most interesting volume is 
supposed to have been written by 
the monks of a priory near Caermar- 
then. It became an inmate of the 
treasure house of St. David’s at the 
dissolution of the priory, and after- 
wards fell into the hands of Sir Jon 
Price. In the seventeenth century it 
became the property of the Vaughan 
family, and was religiously treasured 
in the library of Castle Hengurt. 
The contents are those ancient poems 
attributed to the great Bardic Triad 
of the sixth century. 

Sir Henry Vaughan so jealously 
guarded this precious book that his 
most particular friends could not get 
a sight of it. The great folk of the 
time feared that the patriotic and 
anti-Saxon spirit of the lays might 
urge the Welsh of the seventeenth 
century to rush to arms, and en- 
deavour to punish the Sasnaeg of 
the day, for the wrongs inflicted on 
Cambria by their wicked ancestors, 
who had been resting for 1100 years 
in their flagged cells. The estimable 
archeologist Lhuyd was not more for- 
tunate than others. “I have,” he says, 
“been admitted for a few hours only 
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and in a passing way, into this library. 
I have never got an opportunity of 
leisurely examining any manuscript, 
although the proprietor, Sir Henry 
Vaughan, who is not deficient either 
in intelligence or politeness, and was 
my particular friend, had made me 
the promise more than once. But he 
was dissuaded by a party of pseudo- 
politicians rather than men of letters, 
and withdrew his promise.” 

In fact, had a rebellious spirit 
prevailed among the Welsh at the 
time (which was not at all the case), 
nothing was better calculated to urge 
them on than the martial, resentful, 
and exciting spirit of these old and 
naive effusions, uttered, as they sup- 
posed, by Taliesin and Merlyn, whom 
the Cambrians always looked on in 
the light of prophets. Hear how the 
latter of these sages commences to 
encourage his people :— 


“Seven fires which descend from the 
sky, 
Seven fights for the common resist- 
ance ; 
In the seventh Belin, Chief God, is 
exalted 
On the summit of every hill.” 


Taliesin sings :— 
“T see 
Seven lances which transpierce, 
Seven rivers swelled 
With the blood of supreme chiefs, 
(Seven rivers) which overflow.” 


The contents of this rare volume 
have been given to the world in tlie 
famous Myvyrian Archeology of 
Wales, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, by the estimable Owen Jones, 
for whose patriotic efforts in the 
cause of Welsh literature see this 
Magazine for March, 1865. 


THE BOOK OF THE BRUTS (CHRONICLES). 


This volume is preserved in the 
Cottonian Collection, British Museum, 
and is found in the department CLEo- 
PATRA, B. 5,138. The writing belongs 
to the end of the thirteenth century. 
It contains the Laws of Howel Dha, 
already mentiqnped; a chronicle of 
the reigns of the Welsh kings, oddly 
enough styled “Brut y Saeson,” 
(Chronicle of the Saxons) ; a chronicle 
of the ancient kings of Britain, by 
Caradoc of Llancarvan ; and a frag- 
ment of Dares’ “ Wars of Troy.” 

The value of the contents of this 


book is much enhanced by the pre- 
sence of Latin texts, of which the 
British is generally a most close trans- 
lation—thus enabling the student to 
ascertain the exact orthography and 
signification of a large number of 
Welsh words in use in the end of 
the 13th century. The Latin text 
(mingled with Breton) of the Chron- 
icles of the Welsh Kings dates from 
the tenth century. 

Of the Chronicle of the Ancient 
Kings of Britain, the bringing away 
of the original Breton “MS. from 
Armorica to Oxford by Walter Ca- 
lenius, A.D. 1128, its translation into 
the Welsh of that time, and the 
Latin version made by Geoffry of 
Monmouth, we have already spoken. 
The Welsh text in the book under 
notice is not a translation of the ori- 
ginal Breton MS. brought from Brit- 
tany, but rather of a Latin one made 
from it, or from the Welsh transla- 
tion taken soon after its arrival at 
Oxford. The Trojan Wars have 
always been a popular subject among 
Celtic peoples. At the present day 
an abridgment, which might be sold 
for two pence at a slight profit, may 
Le obtained on the book-stalls of 
Dublin and other Irish cities and 
towns. In this compilation Homer 
is considered a blind and prejudiced 
guide. The Welsh text of the Tro- 
jan Wars is taken from a supposed 
Latin translation, made by Cornelius 
Nepos, from the Greek of a Man of 
Straw, Dares the Phrygian. The 
Chronicles of the ancient Kings: of 
Britain and of the Welsh Kings were 
published in the second volume of 
the Myvyrian Archeology, by Owen 
Jones, early in this century. 


THE RED BOOK OF HERGEST, 


This title brings before our minds 
the Mabinogion of Lady Guest, and 
momentarily recalls the delight with 
which the very name of that book 
would once inspire us. It is pre- 
served in Jesus College, Oxford, 
richly bound in red morocco, secured 
by oes clasps, and, like our own very 
valuable ancient MSS., kept under 
a glass case. It isa large folio of 1442 
columns, the writing belonging to the 
fourteenth century. At theend of the 
seventeenth century it belonged to a 
family of French origin, named Man- 
sel de Margan, one of whose members 
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became Fellow of the Jesus College, 
and his brother lent the book to the 

rammarian, John Davis, in 1634. 

homas Wilkins, its proprietor in 
1701, made a present of it to the 
Welsh College of Oxford, and there 
it is carefully preserved. Some parts 
of the volume are supposed to have 
been written about the year 1318, 
the most modern about 1454. 

The contents are of a miscellaneous 
character, the language throughout 
bearing the stamp of the fourteenth 
century. We shall particularize the 
contents in detail. 

1. The three chronicles already 
mentioned, viz., those of the Trojan 
wars, of the ancient kings of Britain, 
and of the Welsh kings, the last, as 
before mentioned, written by Caradoc 
of Liancarvan. 

2. Household and Arthurian stories 
of the ancient Britons, already given 
in Welsh and English to a small por- 
tion of the reading public—men hap- 
pily possessed of tine libraries and 
cash at their bankers—by Lady Guest, 
under the title of the Mabinogion 
(children’s stories). Had we any 
hopes of being attended to we would 
earnestly request the gifted authoress 
to bring out a cheap edition acces- 
sible to the million. 

3. A Welsh version of the romance 
of “Charlemagne and his Peers,” 
from the Latin of that cloud-wrapped 
author, Archbishop Turpin—made by 
Madoc, son of Salomon, some time 
between 1270 and 1300 ; the romance 
of “Bevis of Southampton ;” the 
“Seven Wise Masters,” the “Image 
of the World,” and Amis and Amiles. 

4. A treatise on Grammar, one on 
Versification, and one on Medicine. 

5. The poems of the three great 
bards of the sixth century also pre- 
served, as we have seen, in the black 
book of Caermarthen, together with 
the poems of other later poets. For 
literal translations of portions of the 
poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, and* Lly- 
warch Hen, see DuBLINn UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for January, 1865. Let 
modern poets thank Apollo that their 
lot has not subjected them to fetter 
their imaginings in such trammels as 
they can detect in this extract from 
Taliesin. 

“Och! rac anghyffret! 
Hyt ym pen y seithvet 
Or Kalan Kalet, 

Guir y dau guaret 
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Druyr dyn damunet: 
Guyn vryn guarthaet 
Guyned a drydet! 
Kymry un gyffret! 
Eu lu a luchet; 
Coelvein eu guaret! 
Guiraut keudaut ket ! 
Guaran ruy Reget 
Rann gan ogonet ! 
Gogonet an rann ! 
Am rodes vuyfuan ! 
Am bu bard datkann 
At Gigleu Gamlan.” 


‘*No more disunions. At the end of the 
seventh of the baleful Kalends the warriors, 
whom all wish for, shall arrive. Gwened 
(North Wales) shall avenge the affront 
offered to the sacred mountain (Snowdon). 
The Cymry are united; their force is re- 
splendent. Lo the bright day of their deli- 
verance! Let the liquor flow from the 
goblet. The chief (Urien) who protects 
Reghed (S.W. Scotland) distributes it with 
glory. 

“Glory is our inheritance. It gives me 
impulse. I am the bard who chant the 
memories of Camlann.” 


The ancient Britons were apparent- 
ly as devoted to alliteration and lines 
of few feet as the Northern Scalds. 
The Gaelic bards though as much at- 
tached to alliteration and assonance 
gave themselves more space for their 
prosodial gymnastics. An example 
follows from the chase of Gleann an 
Smoil (“Glen of the Thrushes,” near 
Dublin), some liberties being taken 
with the orthography for the comfort 
of our un-Irish readers. 

“Yarras Osgur cadhe an Goll 

Dul do Coorach lesh an mnee, 
A’s duarth gur dhull lish a chash, 
Be fuee cna-a a’s fa Vee nee.” 


“ Osgur asks permission of Goll 
To go and fight the female (warrior), 
And said pity was on him for his lot, 
Being under wounds and gashes.” 


The manual execution of the Lyfr 
Coch (Red Book) is worthy of all 
praise for the clean and masterly exe- 
cution of the letters, which more re- 
semble German text than Irish type. 


THE BOOK OF LLANDEUI-BREVI. 


This volume ~ advantage of 
its date bejng glist?nctly announced 


by the péysog” Who got it executed. 


At folio fgur appears this note in the 


. Welsh language. 


“ Geoffry ‘Son of Llewellyn, son of 
Philip, son of Talhayarn of Cantref- 
maur, got this book copied for himself 
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bya friendly hand. He was the most 
respectable man of his time in Llan- 
deui-Brevi. May God be merciful to 
his relative to whom the book belongs! 
Amer. Anno Domini, 1346.” 

Archeological students generally 
look on- dates not older than the 
above, as the mere day before yester- 
day. Let them only strive to present 
vividly to their minds that in 1346, 
and probably while the attentive 
scribe was smoothing his vellum, the 
Black Prince was leading the English 
troops at Crecy, and that later we 
had the long wars of the Roses, 
the battle of Bosworth Field, the 
exactions of Empson and Dudley, the 
repudiation of Queen Catherine, the 
murder of some of her fellow-sufferers 
of the royal bed, the Spanish Armada, 
the expedition of Steenie and Baby 
Charles into Spain, and the execution 
of the latter ill-fated prince, Oliver’s 
eens and fighting, Oates’s plot, 

harles IT.’s loose life and ill reign, 
the Jacobite wars, the century and 
a half of the Georgian dynasty, and 
the quiet and sleepy existence of the 
valuable MS. during these five long 
centuries. 

After passing through many hands 
this MS. became the property of the 
excellent man Owen Jones (Myvir), 
who presented it in 1806, to Jesus 
College, Oxford. There is a copy in 
the Vaughan collection at Rhug. It 
consists chiefly of devotional tracts 
in Latin, accompanied by a literal 
translation, and is on this account 
very valuable to all who wish to be 
— with Welsh orthograph 
and grammar in the fourteent 
century. 

The most important piece in the 
book is a literal version of the Latin 
Elucidarium of St. Anselm, which 
treats of moral and religious doctrines 
under the form of question and 
answer. The reader cannot but be 
edified and instructed by the follow- 
ing specimen. 


“ Pupil. What think you of chevaliers and 
warriors ? 

“ Teacher. Very little good, for it is by 
rapine they live, &c., &., &e. 

“ Pupil. Have the minstrels any ground 
for hope? 

“ Teacher. None whatever, for all servethe 
devil. Of those it is said, “they know not 
God, therefore God despises them. And 
God shall mock them, for those who mock 
shall be mocked in return, 


“ Pupil. What do you say of those who 
cultivate the earth ? 

‘* Teacher. A great number of them shall 
be saved, for they lead a simple life, and 
they support God’s people by their sweats; 
and it is said, ‘ blessed is he who lives by 
the labour of his two hands.’” 


A valuable tract to philologists is 
the Lord’s Prayer with glosses and 
explanations of these glosses. There 
are also in the volume exact 
translations from the Latin Vulgate 
of some of the Psalms of David, of 
the canticle of the three children in 
the furnace, of that of Zachary, of 
Simon, and of the Blessed Virgin, 
the closeness of the translation much 
enhancing their value to archeeo- 
logists interested in the condition of 
the ancient British language at dif- 
ferent periods. We have space only 
for the mention of one other MS. 


THE CORNISH MYSTERIES, 


The book in which these are con- 
tained is in the Bodleian Library, date 
about 1450. In the catalogue of 
English and Irish MSS. made at 
Oxford in 1697, it bears the number 
2639, and contains three dramas on 
Scriptural subjects. 

1. The Ordinal intitled De Origine 
Mundi. 

2. The Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3. The Resurrection. 

The De Origine Mundi commences 
with a monologue of the Creator de- 
livered in this wise :— 

“The FaTHER oF HEAVEN is my name, 
creator of everything created. I am One 
and Three in verity, Father and Son and 
Spirit. This day I desire that by the effect 
of my will the world shall commence. I 
speak; let the heavens and the earth be 
formed by my breath.” 


This MS. was given to the Bodleian 
Library in 1615, by Count Wighorn. 
The last two plays were printed in 
1682, and reprinted in 1826, but both 
editions are very incorrect. Edwin 
Norris, member of the AsiaticSociety, 
when, intent on giving a new édition 
with English translation, received 
some assistance from a learned Ar- 
morican, M. Garcin de Tassy, as the 
Breton tongue of to-day more closely 
resembles the ancient Cornish and 
ancient Welsh, than thespoken dialect 
of Wales. 
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The zealous and learned Vicomte 
Villemargqué whom in former articles 
on Celtic literature we have men- 
tioned with that esteem which he so 
richly deserves, thus concludes his 
account of ancient British MSS. 


“ Among these will be found belonging 
to the sixth or seventh century the poem in 
the ancient British tongue (the Warrior’s 
Complaint), preserved in the Juvencus. 

“For the eighth and first part of the 
n'nth century, the texts of Eutychius and 
Ovid with accompanying (Welsh) glosses. 

“ For the second part of the ninth cen- 
tury, the acts of pious donation to the 
principal church in South Wales (The Book 
of St. Chad). 

“ For the tenth and eleventh, the Lexi- 
con of this epoch (The Latin British Vo- 
cabulary in the Bodleian Library). 

“For the twelfth, the Breton-Cornish 
Lexicon, the code of Welsh Laws, a com- 
plete collection of poetry. 

“For the thirteenth, the ancient chro- 
nicles of the Britons historical or fabulous, 
to which the corresponding Latin texts 
add such value. 

“For the fourteenth, the Romances of 
Chivalry and the pious and moral works 
in vogue at the same epoch. (Valuable 
as preserving the orthography of the day), 

“ And finally for the fifteenth century, a 
literal translation into Welsh of Psalms 
and Hymns of the office of the Blessed 
Virgin; and the Cornish Mysteries, without 
mentioning other poems of different times 
of the middle ages.” 


GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT COMPOSITION, 


In the recapitulation of the Gaelic 
MSS., we have taken no account of 
the large piles of chronicles yet pre- 
served, as the object of the paper is 
to state the claims of the Celts to 
works in which imagination, through 
her mediums of poetry and romance, 
has exercised her powers. Mere his- 
tory has not much to do in the Welsh 
MSS. quoted, the chief piece being 
the chronicles of the British princes 
by Caradoc of Llancarvan. No one 
need look on the Brut y Brenhined 
brought from Brittany to Oxford in 
1128 as anything but a succession of 
short romances with a few real per- 
sonages and historical events set up 
at intervals to prevent the narrative 


from drifting away into void space, * 


Would that we could present the 
Celtic muse uttering an imaginative 
but still chastened song, in which, 
taking human and supernatural per- 
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sonages and wonderful events in 
hand, all she relates of them would 
be consistent and probable or at 
least possible. 

Alas! in the good old days when 
Gaelic and Cymric poetry flourished, 
the Maker, the Poietes, did not sit in 
closet or by river brink, and set down 
his imaginings on paper or vellum as 
they rose in his mind, and when the 
ebullition was over correct and mo- 
dify his flights, reject all intrusions 
of bad taste, strengthen weak points, 
and bring unconnected portionsnearer. 
No: the work was not to come out 
in nicely bound quarto or 8vo, the 
beauty of type and paper in complete 
accordance with the excellence of the 
execution, and be calmly examined 
in the first instance by ladies and 

entlemen of fine taste in their 

oudoirs or studies, with every thin 
round them redolent of richness an 
good taste. The poem was to be re- 
cited before a mixed assembly, in the 
upper and lower places of which 
were the king or chief and the horse- 
boy. The poet was in the position 
of a dramatist of our day who has to 
adapt his entertainment to the fas- 
tidious taste of the princess or duchess 
in her comfortable state box, and of 
Kitt Nubbles on his hard high bench 
half a mile away under the roof. 

Did Macpherson think over this 
state of things when he put these 
beautiful passages into the mouth of 
his bard,—passages which the same 
bard would be far from repeating be- 
fore his after-dinner audience of many 
ranks, and of various degrees of in- 
telligence ? ° 


“T have seen the walls of Balclutha, but 
they were desolate. The fox looked out 
from the windows, the rank grass of the 
wall waved round her head. Raise the 
song of mourning, O bards, over the land 
of strangers. They have but fallen before 
us, for one day we must fall. Why dost 
thou build the hall, son of the winged days? 
Thou lookest from thy towers to-day; yet 
a few years and the blast of the desert 
comes. It howls in thy empty court, and 
whistles round thy half worn shield. Let 
the blast of the desert come; we shall be 
renowned in our day!” 


The following complaint made by 
an earlier poet for Ossian is far re- 
moved from the one just quoted for 
delicacy and for poetic imagery, but 
it is apparently more truthful :— 
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“ Alas, whither go the men that were 
mighty, 
That they come not to succour me! 
O Osgur of the sharp blades of victory, 
Come, and release thy father from this 
bondage. 
* Alas, it is a sharp woe to me 
Who ir my youth practised every delight, 
That I should now be a weak!y old man, 
Without banquet, without feast, without 
drink, without food.” 


We are advocates for the antiquity 
of literature among the Celtic peo- 
ples, and have, as we hope, sufficiently 
proved it. With regard to the 
earnest cultivation of poetry among 
them there can scarcely be a second 
opinion, when their abstruse system 
of prosody and their variously mea- 
sured classes of poems are taken into 
account. As to style and taste and 
theimaginative powers shown in their 
prose and poetic compositions, we 
prefer, in the small space at our dis- 

osal, the production of specimens 
rom genuine ancient sources, to de- 
clamation on their merits. The first 
produced is from the sorrowful story 
of the Loves of Prince Builé and Prin- 
cess Aillin in the Book of Leinster. 
He set out from the North, and she 
was about proceeding to meet him 
from her palace near Mount Leinster, 
when a malignant power interfered. 

“ Baile came from the North to meet her 
from Emain Macha (near Armagh), over 
Sliabh Fuaid, over Murtheimne, to Traigh 
mBaille.* Here they unyoked their chariots, 
sent their horses out to graze, and turned 
themselves to pleasure and happiness.” 

“ While there, they saw a horrible spec- 
tral personage coming towards them from 
the south. Vehement was his step and his 
rapid progress. The manner in which he 
sped over the earth might be compared to 
the darting of a hawk down a cliff, or to 
wind from off the green sea. (He tells the 
news of Aillin’s death, through her grief 
for having been prevented from coming to 
meet her lover.) And he darted away from 
them like a blast of wind over the green 
sea, and they were not able to detain him.” 
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We would gladly quote some verses 
from the Book of Leinster, supposed 
to be the composition of Ailvé, daugh- 
ter of Cormac MacAirt (3rd century), 
but forthe obscurity of thesubject,and 
the hopelessness of any one compre- 
hending the allusions (proofs of their 
antiquity). Subjoined are scraps from 
ron of Duthach, chief bard of 

aeghaire, monarch of Ireland, when 
St. Patrick began his mission. The 
poems were intended to celebrate the 
triumphs of Enna Censelach (Kin- 
sella) King of Leinster. Frequent 
turnings aside from the drift of the 
lay were probably considered beau- 
ties among the old bards. Modern 
taste is different. Crimthan (the 
modern Crimeen) was son and suc- 
cessor to Censelagh. 


“Crimthan, the famous king of the pro- 
vince, 
The Hector of Erinn, 
The vigilant chief on the border of Bre- 
gia,t 
The shielded hero, 
The puissant king, the battle torch, 
The man of deedful conflicts, 
The munificent prevailer in every fair 
succour, 
The mountain of red gold, 
The tree which wards the multitudes of 
Domnant 
Off the death-battle plain, 
The defeat of Meath, mad, terrified, 
The serpent’s knot, 
The strength irresistible, which cannot be 
Checked or subdued. 


The Leinster men round Crimthan, son 
of Enna, 
Strong and valiant ; 
Except the hosts of heaven, with their 
Creator, 
There is none to equal. 


Dubthach am I, son to Lugaid, 
Poetic, fully subtle. 
It was I that gave the judgment between 
Laeghaire 
And Patrick.§ 





* These are respectively a mountain in Armagh, the plain extending from Drogheda 
to Dundalk, and Dundalk itself, the name meaning the “ strand of the city.” 

+ The extensive plain extending from the Dublin Hills to the Boyne. 

¢ This is the ancient name of Malahide, here substituted for the surrounding coun- 
try. The current and eddy below the present bridge is now called Moll Downey, an 
abominable corruption of Maeil Domnainn, the eddy of Domnann. 

§ Laeghaire would, if countenanced by his court and people, have suppressed St. 
Patrick’s efforts. To bring him into disrepute, he induced an adherent to kill the saint’s 
charioteer, and then left the decision on the murderer to the saint himself, hoping to 


bring blame on him whatever the judgment. 
He pronounced death on the culprit, after being 


act, but left the decision to Duthach, 


The saint, guessing his design, would not 


allowed sufficient time and instruction to prepare for his end. 
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It was by me an oratory was first built, 
And a stone cross ; 

It was my cloak that was upon Crimthan 
In the battle of Oché.* 


The somewhat _ self-complacent 
bard, having glorified himself and 
the Leinster king to some further 
extent, describes sundry victorious 
fights such as these :— 


“ Enna of Aillin broke 
Twelve battles without difficulty 
Upon the plain land of Tara, 
Upon the host of brave Cerna.” 


Then followsthe prosperity of Lein- 
ster consequent on the victories :— 


“ Good were the Leinstermen 
In the time of Enna the pure, 
There was corn in the land, 
There were fruit in the woods. 
Their houses used to be 
Upon hills without decrease, 
They removed them not from the roads 
For fear of being expended. 
Their houses used to be 
Upon hills and upon fair-greens: 
They took the hostages of every pro- 
vince, 
They took them by force.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S TESTIMONY. 


In Mr. Arnold’s book on the study 
of Celtic Literature, one of the most 
delightful volumes which it has been 
our good fortune to make acquaint- 
ance with, he denies the gift of style 
to the German writers, and we may 
gather from what he says that English 
writers if their veins ran with un- 
mixed German blood, would be little 
better off. But much of the Celtic 
element, whether Gaelic or Cymric, 
enters into the great life of the Eng- 
lish people, and so, while their works 
exhibit the “ lucidity, harmony, ear- 
nestness, and eloquence” of the poets 
of Germany, they also bear witness 
to the kneading, heightening, and 
recasting, characteristic of ancient 
British or Gaelic poesy,—in other 
words what is understood by style. 
Mr. Arnold does not leave his suilee 
ignorant of his idea of this desirable 
quality. 

“Power of style in the sense in which I 
am here speaking of style, is something 
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quite different from the power of idiomatic, 
simple, nervous, racy expression, such as the 
expression of healthy robust natures. . . 
Style in my sense of the word is a peculiar 
re-casting and heightening, under a certain 
condition of spiritual excitement, of what a 
man has to say, in such a manner as to add 
distinction and dignity to it. 

“lf I were asked where English poetry 
got these three things, its turn for style, its 
turn for melancholy, and its turn for natural 
magic,—for catching and rendering the charm 
of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid 
way—lI should answer with some doubt, 
that it got much of its turn for style from 
a Celtic source, with less doubt that it got 
much of its melancholy from a Celtic source, 
with no doubt at all that from a Celtic 
source it got nearly all its natural magic. 

“This gift of style the Celts possess in a 
wonderful manner. Style is the most 
striking quality of their poetry. Celtic 
poetry seems to make up to itself for being 
unable to master the world, and give an 
adequate representation of it, by throw- 
ing all its force into style, by bending 
language at any rate to its will, and ex- 
pressing the ideas it has with unsurpassalle 
intensity, elevation, and effect. It has ail 
through it a sort of intoxication of style, a 
Pindarism, to use a word formed from the 
name of the poet on whom above all other 
poets, the power of style seems to have ex- 
ercised an inspiring and intoxicating effect. 
And not in its great poets only,—in Taliesin, 
or Llywarch Hen, or Ossian, does the Celtic 
genius show this Pindarism, but in all its 
productions.” 


In the presence of so many literary 
censors who would probably slee 
the sounder after hearing that all 
the Celtic books, both MS. and print, 
that existed two days ago in the five 
divisions of the world were since then 
destroyed by fire, and that at the 
same hour its dialects had completely 
dropped out of the minds of all human 
beings who formerly spoke or under- 
stood it—in the presence of these 
men of bilious and cast-iron-natures 
we repeat, the Oxford professor of 
a exhibits no small amount of 
moral courage by making the declara- 
tion Which fellows, — - 

“Tts (the Celtic) chord of penetrating 
passion and melancholy,—again its Titan- 
ism, as we see it in Byron, what other Euro- 
pean power possesses that like the English, 
and where do we get it from? The Celts 


* This verse is subjoined in the original to ‘give the reader an idea of the rhythm and 


assonance :—— 


“ Lemsha cethna baclas dirthach, 


Is cros cloché, 


Isshe m’ imthach raboi im Chrimthan 


T’ cath oché.” 
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with their vehement reaction against the 
despotism of fact, with their sensuous nature, 
their manifold striving, their adverse des- 
tiny, their immense calamities,—the Celts 
are the prime authors of this piercing regret 
and passion—of this Titanism in poetry. A 
famous book, Macpherson’s Ossian carried 
in the last ‘century this vein like a flood of 
lava through Europe. I am not going to 
criticise Macpherson's Ossian, here. Make 
the part of what is forged, tawdry, spurious, 
in the book as large as you please; strip 
Scotland, if you like, of every feather of 
borrowed plumes, which on the strength of 
Macpherson’s Ossian, she may have stolen 
from that Vetus et Major Scotia, the true home 
of the Ossianic poetry, I make no objection. 
But there will still be left in the book a 
residue with the very soul of the Celtic 
genius in it, and which has the proud dis- 
tinction of having brought the soul of this 
Celtic genius into contact with the genius 
of the nations of modern Europe, and en- 
riched all our poetry by it. Woody Mor- 
ven, and echoing Sora, and Selma with its 
silent halls|—we all owe them a debt of 
gratitude, and when we are unjust enough 
to forget it may the Muse forget us! Choose 
any one of the better passages in Macpher- 
son's Ossian, and you can see even at this 
time of day, what an apparition of newness 
and power such a strain brings to the 
eighteenth century. (Then is quoted the 
beautiful passage, ‘I have seen the walls of 
Balclutha,’ &c. )” 


We have endeavoured to prove the 
antiquity of Celtic poetry and prose 
fiction (the latter a corrupt modifica- 
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tion of the former) and other portions 
of the old literature, by bringing be- 
fore the attention of our readers the 
existence of the valuable MSS. into 
which they were copied from ‘still 
older MSS. dating probably from the 
sixth and seventh centuries. We 
have also slightly dwelt on the merit 
of these our literary remains, strength- 
ening our position by the unselfish 
testimony of so eminent an authority 
as that of the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. To complete our proposed 
task it will be necessary to confirm or 
modify the chief propositions in Mr. 
Arnold’s essay by the quotation of 
passages from the best of our ancient 
remains, or exhibitions of their spirit 
and character, or analyses of their 
compositions. Meantime, on the part 
of every genuine lover of old Celtic 
literary relics, whether Gael or Bri- 
ton, we express our gratitude to the 
distinguished poet and critic who with 
the tide of English feeling against 
him, has undertaken to assert the 
claims of the unfashionable literature 
ofa portion of the peoples of Ireland, 
of the Highlands, and of Wales to re- 
spect and consideration. Let us re- 
joice that the task so kindly and 
genially done has fallen into the hands 
of a true poet as well as a sound critic, 
and thus the better fitted to adjudi- 
cate on a subject so compact of ima- 
gination and its products. 


A NIGHT IN A FIRST-CLASS RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


A Goop many years ago I was trav- 
elling with my husband to Italy. 
It was our wedding tour. Since then 
a good many things have changed. 
As I look in the glass it may be that 
my face has not so much colour as it 
had then, but the memory of that 
journey remains as fresh as if we had 
only set out yesterday. 

t won the same route the other 
day, and I tried hard to kindle the 
embers of my lost enthusiasm, but I 
might as well hope to change my 
steady sober self into the happy 
laughing girl of twenty years ago. 

It was, as I said before, our wed- 
ing tour, and we had loitered so 
long and so pleasantly on the way, 
that although it was summer when 
we started, winter was fast closing 


in before we could make up our 

minds to quit Paris and follow out 

our —_ * of wintering in 
n unc 


Italy. e of my husband’s was 
living at Marseilles, and that was to 
be our first resting-place. It was 
Christmas eve before our last pur- 
chases were finally made, and we and 
our belongings were whizzing down 
in an express train to Marseilles. I 
can perfectly recall my feelings on 
the morning of the 24th December, 
in the year 18—. It was bitterly 
cold when we left Paris, snowing and 
hailing heavily at intervals, and all 
the bright weather we had been en- 
joying for weeks, . I felt gloomy 
and depressed, and as if a new chap- 
ter in my life were about to begin. 
I was very sorry to leave Paris, and 
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felt very nervous at meeting relations 
quite new to me, and being moreover 
not a little spoiled by the exclusive 
devotion of my husband, I felt 
slightly aggrieved and decidedly jeal- 
ous at the evident pleasure with which 
he was looking forward to meeting 
his own people. He grew animated 
in his description of his favourite 
cousin Emily, and expressed a strong 
desire that we should be like sisters, 
and as for Charley, he was the hand- 
somest and nicest fellow in the world, 
and so on, until the shortness of my 
answers, and the general sulkiness of 
my manner damped his ardour, and 
my having recourse to the usual 
feminine cloak for ill humour, a 
headache, finally reduced him to 
silence. The winter's day slowly 
wore away. Wetried to get through 
the weary hours by all the usual 
travelling artifices. We read assidu- 
ously the little green volumes of 
fiction popular along the French line, 
we eat and drank at the regulation 
stations, and we took the regulation 
little snatches of uncomfortable sleep. 
So the hours went by, and it was 
almost quite dark when we came 

uffing and whizzing into the grand 

yons station, about seven o'clock. 

Hitherto we had been free from 
fellow passengers, much to my en- 
joyment ; but here we were joined by 
a lady. Somehow she impressed 
me unfavourably. She was much 
wrapped up in shawls, and her tra- 
velling hood was closely drawn over 
her face. Her dark eyes gleamed 
fitfully from under it with an un- 
natural brightness. Her mouth had 
a cold sarcastic expression, and a 
soupgon of a moustache disfigured her 
upper lip. When she spoke, in an- 
swer to some slight civility of my 
husband’s, her voice was hard and 
repulsive. My husband made several 
efforts to enter into conversation, but 
she receivéd them so coldly that we 
left her to herself. Still she kept a 
furtive and cat-like watch upon us, 
which had an irritating effect upon 
my nerves. After a time my hus- 
band fell asleep, but do what I would 
I could not, although worn out with 
fatigue, follow his example. 

I was in that excited state of mind 
when trifles assume an unnatural im- 
portance, and, although to some it 
may seem almost laughable, yet I 
am sure a nervous reader will under- 
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stand me when [say that theunbroken 
stillness of the carriage, the regular 
breathing of my husband, the un- 
ceasing swing, swing of the lamp 
above my head, and, above all, the 
presence of our fellow passenger in 
the corner, became to me perfectly 
intolerable. At last, I resolutely 
shut my eyes, and after a time fell 
into a kind of semi-unconsciousness. 

While in this state it seemed to 
me that our opposite neighbour per- 
formed the most extraordinary antics. 
I thought she lay at the bottom of the 
carriage, and dragged herself slowly 
and stealthily towards us. She got 
gradually nearer and near; her face 
came quite close to mine ; her breath 
was hot on my cheek ; her hand was 
on ay mouth ; I gave a loud piercing 
shriek, and opened my eyes. The 
elderly lady was in her place by the 
window, looking a little flurried and 
agitated, but that was to be accounted 
for by my startling her. My hus- 
band was much alarmed, and could 
not account for the nervous tremor 
which seemed to have seized upon 
me. I clung close to him, and whis- 
pered the cause of my fright. 

As I spoke in English, I thought 
myself secure, bit I felt her cold eyes 
upon me, and my husband’s assur- 
ances that it was only a dream 
failed to calm me. She was most 
anxious in her enquiries about me. 
She had been looking at me asleep, 
she said, and saw that I was strug- 
gling with a nightmare or bad dream ; 
at the first station I ought to have 
some strengthening tisane or coffee. 
After this she became quite lively 
and chatty, but her conversation was 
to me more unpleasant than her 
silence. She kept up an unceasing 
fire of questions as to where were we 
coming from—where were we going 
to. She was herself an officer’s widow 
in Lyons, and was going to see her 
son at Marseilles. It provoked me 
exceedingly to see that my husband 
considered her an intelligent and 
rather agreeable companion, he told 
her all our plans, and they got on 
together very pleasantly. 

Later on we came into a large 
station. ‘“ Here,” said our fellow- 
traveller, after consulting with great 
attention the Railway Guide, “we are 
to wait twenty minutes. I would ye- 
commend that monsieur would alight 
and get madame a cup of good strong 
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coffee, and the same for me, if mon- 
sieur would have the kindness.” 

I felt the most curious dislike to 
be left alone, but I was ashamed to 
give utterance to such achildish fear, 
and my husband was too anxious to 
get me the coffee to listen to my as- 
surances that I did not want it. I 
strained my head out of the window, 
but soon lost sight of him in the 
darkness. I thought I felt the pre- 
monitory jerk of. the train, and I 
looked round anxiously. The bell 
rang out loudly, and I started to my 
feet in an agony. “Sit down,” said 
my companion quietly, “that is no- 
thing.” While she was speaking the 
train moved slowly out of the sta- 
tion. I made a frantic rush to the 
window, but I was held back and re- 
placed in my seat by my friend, who, 
while she kept on soothing and re- 
assuring me in her croaky voice, 
held me so tight that I could not 
possibly move. When we were fairly 
off she fell back in her seat, scream- 
ing and clapping her hands in delight, 
while I shrank back in horror and 
amazement. 

I was in a perfect tumult of agita- 
tion. Here were all my fears realized ; 
this dreadful mad woman would be 
alone with me for the whole night, 
for we made no further stop till we 
reached Marseilles. She had no sym- 

athy for me, and no doubt she was 
aughing at me in her sleeve. 

I hastily wiped away the tears that 
had foreed themselves to my eyes, 
and tried to recover from my agita- 
tion. “That’s right,” said the odious 
voice beside me—for she had moved 
her seat next to me. “Cheer up, and 
don’t cry its eyes out. Never you 
mind, a few years more, and you will 
be only too glad to dispense with the 
presence of ce cher mart on your little 
excursions.” Amazed at her imperti- 
nent manner, I said coldly, “that she 
was unacquainted with Englishwo- 
men, or she would not make such a re- 
mark.” 

“Am I? she said, wagging her 
head, and looking at me with a dia- 
bolical sneer. “AmI? Well, then, 
my dear, let that be; I am perhaps 
better acquainted with Englishmen, 
and let my experience teach your in- 
nocence, my dear young lady. Your 
dear Henri, as you call ce cher petit 
mari, will soon give a bargain of your 
pretty airs and graces, your little 
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nervous shrieks and tender clingings. 
Ah, your English husbands, they are 
the nice lot. I could tell you stories, 
my little love, that would rise the 
hair up off your virtuous head ; and 
as for ce cher Henri, he is no better 
than another. Ha, ha!” 

Here she broke into an odious 
chuckling laugh that thrilled my 
blood. 

“Well, there, then ; shall it go to 
sleep like a good child, or shall I tell 
it a few stories of the Englishmen I 
have known?’ Much alarmed at 
her manuer and language, I faintly 
answered that I thought I should 
like to go to sleep. 

“Very good; well, then, to sleep 
with you; but first baby shall drink 
something to settle its nerves ; it isa 
cordial, and I think it will be better 
than the coffee monsieur went in 
search of. Ha, ha! How green of 
him to swallow my little invention 
of the twenty minutes; but the 
English are so béte. My little angel 
I was determined to secure a téte-a- 
téte with you. Here, now, drink.” 

Afraid to refuse this dreadful mad- 
woman, I drank some of the cordial 
she offered ; it had an odd taste, and 
seeing that she was busy replacing 
the bottle in her bag, I hastily threw 
the rest out of the window next, and 
handed her back the glass. She was 
much pleased by my obedience, and 
took great pains in settling me com- 
fortably, and wrapping cloaks around 
me. For some time I kept watching 
her; I was determined not to go 
asleep, and I kept my wakeful eyes 
like sentries on her in her corner 
following her, while she seemed ab- 
sorbed in some calculation with pencil 
and paper. 

Thoughts crossed rapidly through 
my mind. What should I do when I 
got to Marseilles? How should I find 
out our uncle? for I had forgotten his 
address. Would that dreadful crea- 
ture murder me, if I fell asleep for a 
few minutes ? What could have been 
her object in getting my husband out 
of the carriage. She was evidently 
mad and possessed of a!l the cunning 
of insanity. My eyelids grew sore 
in my effort to keep them open and 
on guard. I would close them for 
five minutes only to rest them. I 
feel calmer ; she is still in the corner, 
all safe. My eyelids are getting 
heavier and heavier; resistance -is 
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me, 


How long I slept I didn’t know, 
but by degrees I began to dream that 
I was in prison, and under the sen- 
tence for death; and that when I 
came to the scaffold the executioner 
had the features of the French lady. 
Then it changed, and I was at Mar- 
seilles, and saw my husband ; but he 
did mot seem to know me, and then 
J called to him ; he turned and showed 
me the face of my odious fellow-pas- 
senger. At this I awoke. 

The train was whizzing along. The 
lamp was swinging above, and the 
air in the carriage was very dense 
and confined. I was so confused, and 
felt my head so heavy, that I lay for 
some minutes not pall niowien where 
I was. Then I slowly raised my 
head. Has my hateful tormentor 
gone? Sheis notin her corner, thank 

oodness ; but who is that figure with 
its back to me, bending over my hus- 
band’s carpet bag, turning over all 
the contents? AmI getting mad? 
Is it my husband? No, it is too tall. 
I am still sleeping. I shut my eyes 
and open them again. No, it is still 
there. It has on my husband’s trav- 
elling coat and cap. Iam the vic- 
tim of some horrible delusion. My 
tongue cleaves tomy mouth. I would 
sive worlds the French woman were 

ere, or that something would break 
the horrid stillness. ‘Presently the 
man turned slowly round. Good 
heavens! it was the face of the 
French woman ; her gleaming eyes, 
her sarcastic mouth. Cautiously he 
is tying on a black beard, which he 
adjusts carefully. Then he lets down 
the window, and throws a bundle out. 

I see it all. Our companion has 
been a man disguised as a woman. 
Overcome with horror, I gasp in very 
agony of mind. Immediately the 
wretch turns to my side of the car- 
riage, and our eyes meet. “Diablesse ! 
Treacherous cat!” he cries, “So you 
have been awake and watching me. 
You spy on me, do you? Twice you 
have circumvented me ; your pretty 
little shriek prevented the chloroform 
doing its work on your fool of a hus- 


band, and now you shall pay the. 
a 


penalty. This pistol will make quick 
work of you, and your body thrown 
out in this dark night will tell no 
tales. You will pass for some unfor- 
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tunate who has committed suicide, 
and you will make a pretty article 
for the newspapers.” In my agony I 


fell on my knees and implored mercy 
of this ruffian, offering him money— 
jewels to spare my life. 

gloomily, th 


8al 
“ 


He listened 
en after a few minutes he 
There, that’s enough; get up. I 
will spare you on one condition ; and, 
remember, you have no one to blame 
but your own infernal curiosity ; only 
for that feminine propensity you 
need never have known but that the 
French woman got out and I got in 
during your sleep. But you must 
peep and spy, curse you. But you 
can be of some service, so listen ; 
but first swear never to reveal what 
has happened thisnight, and secondly, 
swear solemnly to follow implicitly 
my instructions.” 

Trembling in every limb, I gave 
the required assurance. 

“ Now, get up, little fool, and listen 
tome. But first, to show you I was 
not idle while you reposed, here is 
plenty of money for any little trip 
we may take, and I will look to you 
to find me more from. your store of 
pretty things.” 

So speaking, he showed me Henry’s 
pocket-book, filled with gold and 
notes from his travelling-case. Obey- 
ing his directions, I unlocked my 
dressing-case, and, while he disposed 
of its contents in various little bags 
about his person, he proceeded to 
unfold his plans. He would, he said, 
make little or no alteration in my 
husband’s arrangements, with which 
he so kindly acquainted him. He 
would certainly dispense with the 
visit to ce cher oncle, and avail him- 
self of the excellent Henri’s purse, 
wife, and passportto push on to Civita 
Vecchia. Once landed on Italian 
ground he would despatch me back 
to my friends and sorrowing husband 
in the most convenient manner, and 
I could account for my little adven- 
ture in any way most pleasing to 
myself, and compatible with strict 
adherence to my oath. 

“ Never,” I cried, “will I submit 
to such an indignity ; I would rather 
die first.” 

“Tt isa pity you did not think of 
that when I was disposed to oblige 
you. Now, your oath paving satisfied 
me, you are safe from me, but suicide 
is still open to you, only it is an 
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unpleasant death ; it would get me 
rather well out of the difficulty. 
No, no, madame, be reasonable, and 
do not drive me to extremities. I 
will be civil and quiet, and during 
the time that I shall be called upon 
to play the part of your husband you 
will have’ nothing to complain of 
from any undue attention on m 
art. I hate ge baby-face snivel- 
ing women. There, go back to your 
corner, and don’t disturb me with 
your crocodile tears. I think, first, 
your dress wants a little alteration. 
ake off your jaunty coquettish hat 
and cloak, and put on these more re- 
spectable garments, belonging to your 
esteemed fellow-traveller. I kept 
them expressly for you.” 

So saying, he threw me over the 
horrid hood and cloak that had been 
worn by the French lady. When 
my transformation was effected, he 
surveyed me with much satisfaction, 
and remarked with an odious chuckle 
that I was a disgrace to a dashing 
fellow like him, and that not even ce 
cher Henri would know me now. 

He then produced a bottle, from 
which he continued to drink uure- 


mittingly, while I, in my corner, 
afraid to move or stir, endured such 
misery as does not often fall to the 


lot of mortais. It seemed to me that 
I lived centuries in that wretched 
night, and I don’t think the quiet 
happiness of years has effaced the 
impression. 

n the gray of the morning we 
came into Marseilles: I think a cri- 
minal under execution must feel 
something like what I did as the 
train came into the terminus on{that 
Christmas morning. If I could have 
broken my oath, it was pey 
impossible, as for the time I had lost 
the power of speech. Even my tor- 
mentor seemed to be struck with the 
change in me, and spoke more gently. 
He let me sit still while he collected 
all our travelling things. Oh, the 
agony I felt at seeing Henry’s things 
in his hands. 

The instant the train mane he 
seized me by the wrist, and held me 
tight, while he assisted me to alight 
with great politeness. He whispered 
“Remember” in my ear, and then, 
drawing my arm through his, hurried 
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me into a cab, saying to the cabman 
“We have no luggage,” gave the 
direction to drive off. I was just 
about frantically shrieking for help, 
reckless alike of life or my oath, 
when a young gentleman came run- 
ning up in the opposite direction. 
“Tell me, coachman,” said he eag- 
erly, has the Paris train come in ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Oh, then,” he said, turning to my 
companion, ‘ perhaps you can tell me 
did you happen to see a young Eng- 
lish lady ? er husband, my cousin, 
left her by a mere accident at one 
of the stations. The train went off 
suddenly. He telegraphed to me to 
meet her, and”— 

With a wild, piercing shriek I inter- 
rupted him. My companion uttered 
a fearful oath under his breath, and 
then, with the fost consummate po- 
liteness, said— 

“Monsieur, this is the lady of 
whom you speak. She has been 
under my protection since I joined 
her at —— station ; I am only too 
happy to leave her in safe hands. 
At great personal inconvenience to 
myself, I was about conveying her 
to her friends. I am a doctor, and I 
cannot conceal from you that the 
lady’s nerves are terribly shaken. I 
found her in a high state of excite- 
ment, and, in fact, for the greater 
part of the night she has been raving, 
and fancying all kinds of delusions. 
I should not be surprised that a severe 
illness was the result.” Then, with 
a profound bow, and an “ Adieu, 
madame ; remember that at any dan- 
gerous symptom you may expect a 
visit from me,” he left us. 

For many weeks I lay unconscious, 
struggling with all the horrors of 
brain fever. During my slow reco- 
very I had time to prize the cousin 
Emily, of whom I had felt a foolish 
jealousy upon that eventful morning, 
and my appreciation of cousin Char- 
les is equal to that my husband feels 
for him. 

With a delicacy and tact for which 
Tfelt most grateful, they never alluded 
to the events of that dreadful night. 
My husband sometimes teases me by 
saying he thinks the man was right 
and the whole thing a delusion. 
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Few books of value either political 
or historical were produced in Ame- 
rica during the tempest of the civil 
war. At the opening of the conflict 
a number of able pamphlets were 
written in explanation of its causes ; 
in these, however, there was more re- 
crimination than philosophy. Those 
were the best which undertook the 
defence of the South. The article- 
writing in the Southern papers was 
also, throughout, superior, and as the 
struggle proceeded did much to deter- 
mine European opinion, the pen of 
the Northern journalist being, during 
the same period, employed in stir- 
ring the fire of popular passions, in 
order that the numbers of fighting 
men might be easier kept up, when 
at first, army after army was swept 
off by the impetuous rebels. - What- 
ever further literary activity was 
shown in the North during the 
Virginian combats spent itself in 
the efforts of newspaper correspond- 
ents to supply exciting pictures of 
battle-scenes, and of startling or ro- 
mantic incidents—in which art they 
boasted of excelling English “ word- 
painters;’ and some of the most 
talented men in the country took 
upon themselves this duty. These 
coloured sketches were of a parti- 
cularly evanescent character. Those 
of no New York journal could bear 
to be reprinted as a book supplying, 
in the roughest way, the materials of 
history. Neither in their estimates 
of men, nor in the discharge of the 
lesser function of reporters of what 
they saw, could the authors be trusted 
for facts, as British “ correspondents” 
have shown that they may Even 
from this source, therefore, almost 
nothing of permanent value has 
survived to throw a fuller light 
upon the Virginian campaigns. The 

orthern people displayed qualities 
and powers which Europe, which 
England at least, did not give them 
credit for when the fight opened— 
qualities of perseverance, fidelity, 
and self-denial, having, among very 
many, foundation in a real conviction 
on the principle of Unity, and a 
reasonable and conscientious detesta- 
tion of Slavery; powers of inven- 
tion in wonderful fertility, applied to 


the adapting of a hundred warlike 
appliances to new conditions and 
necessities ; and an amazing quick- 
ness and resource in releasing them- 
selves from conventional methods to 
attempt fresh and daring expedients. 
For all this sort of energy, that 
which was most demanded by the 
work before them, the Northerners 
became so famous that those who 
had spoken of them contemptuously 
learned to describe them as a great 
people. But of elevated sentiment 
there was little among them, and 
hence no literary superiority. They 
fought on with a dogged, business-like 
obstinacy, but affected no particular 
loftiness of motive, concerned them- 
selves in no way about their justifica- 
tion before the nations, and made no 
appeals, in prose or poetry, to the 
higher impulses of the patriot. On the 
other hand, the Southerners, fighting 
for homes and hearths, with hardly 
any other resource than courage and 
the confidence of man in man, and 
addressing themselves, whilst their 
brilliant enterprise continued, to the 
world for sympathy, could not but 
make successful effort at times to 
express their aspirations, their pur- 
poses, and their hopes for aid, in 
the language of exaltation and in- 
tense feeling. In all ages the high- 
est mental activity, the genius break- 
ing forth in eloquence, or in song— 
the voice of passion and of purity— 
has been that of the minority waging 
a desperate warfare, and straining 
beyond nature every nerve to accom- 
plish it. Thus the South have added 
to the library of the English tongue 
at least one volume which was an un- 
intended, but yet is a noble memorial, 
and in a true sense almost a com- 
plete history of their unparalleled 
struggle. It is the literary gem of 
the war. 

This book isa book of poetry of 
various kinds, gathered from the most 
miscellaneous sources. Every one 
into whose hands any Southern paper, 
even the most obscure, fell whilst the 
contest lasted, was struck with the 
beauty and energy of the pi the 
most martial often written i 
—which occupied the poet’s corner. 
That those appeals in burping words 
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—rhymes that rang in the ear, and 
awoke new life in the heart—did 
a vast deal to stir the South to 
— deeds, and when the clouds 

gan to gather upon its fortunes, to 
keep alive hope against hope, and a 
courage proof against all reverses, it 
is but necessary to read them, even 
in cold blood, to know. The poems, 
as poems, are often faulty. They were 
not elaborated by skilled rhymers, but 
are the utterance simply, out of the 
abundance of the heart, of a people’s 
woes, wrongs, privations, and resolves. 
They came hot from the furnace, and to 
be near to them is to feel still the 
glow, and to be awaked to sympathy 
with the cause, though dead, whose 
champions wereso mightily in earnest. 
We question whether there is in the 
language poetry of feeling or of aims 
to exceed in tenderness or power some 
of these, it may be rude, but mascu- 
line pieces. If the characteristic ex- 
cellences of such compositions be 
concentration, energy, simplicity, and 
pathos, these are found, in not a few 
of them, in the highest degree. 

Mr. Pollard, in his able history of 
the war, under the title of “The Lost 
Cause”—a Southern book, and al- 
though Southern, and having a bias, 
onthe whole marvellously fair—traces 
the causes of the difference between 
North and South in point of intellect 
and literary aptitudes thus :—“ If 
habits. of command (in the South) 
sometimes degenerated into cruelty 
and insolence; yet, in the greater 
number of instances they inculcated 
notions of chivalry, polished the man- 
ners, and produced many noble and 
generous virtues. If the relief of a 
large class of whites from the de- 
mands of physical labour gave occa- 
sion in some instances for idle and 
dissolute lives, yet at the same time it 
afforded opportunity for extraordi- 
nary culture, elevated the standard 
of scholarship in the South, enlarged 
and emancipated social intercourse, 
and established schools of individual 
refinement. The South had an ele- 
ment in its society—a landed gentry 
—which the North envied, and for 
which its substitute was a coarse 
ostentatious aristocracy that smelt 
of trade, and that, however it 
' cleansed itself and aped the elegance 
of the South, and packed its houses 
with fine furniture, could never en- 
tirely subdue a sense of its infe- 
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riority ; and every close observer of 
Northern society has discovered how 
there lurked in every form of hostility 
to the South the conviction that the 
Northern man, however disguised 
with ostentation, was coarse and in- 
ferior in comparison with the aristo- 
cracy and chivalry of the South.” 
The same writer speaks of the “ gar- 
ish civilization of the North,” and 
repudiates “the Fourth-of-July school 
of rhetoric, which exalted the Ame- 
rican eagle, and spoke of the Union 
as the last best gift to man. This 
afflatus had but little place among the 
people of the South. Their civiliza- 
tion was a quiet one, and their cha- 
racteristic as a people had always 
been that sober estimate of the value 
of men and things which, as in Eng- 
land, appears to be the best evidence 
of a substantial civilization and a real 
enlightenment. Sensations, excite- 
ment on slight causes, fits of fickle 
admiration, manias in society and 
fashion, a regard for magnitude, dis- 
play, and exaggeration, all these in- 
dications of a superficial and restless 
civilization abounded in the North, 
and were peculiar to its people. The 
sobriety of the South was in striking 
contrast to these exhibitions, and was 
interpreted by the vanity of the 
North as insensibility and ignorance, 
when it was, in fact, the mark of the 
supeeior civilization.” Of that higher 
civilization, which in this passage is 
regarded in its political manifesta- 
tions mainly, a more touching descrip- 
tion of evidence is the deep ery of 
anguish, the passionate appeal, the 
splendid call to arms, the stinging 
satire of the war-poetry of the South, 
which has all the polish and superi- 
ority claimed for the race by their 
defender. 

The collection of war-ballads re- 
ferred to has been made by Mr. 
William Gilmore Simms, and pub- 
lished under the title of “ War 
Poetry of the South,” and fitly in- 
scribed to “The Women of the South,” 
who “ have taught such noble lessons 
of virtuous effort and womanly endur- 
ance.” The volume is a precious 
relic to Southerns, and all Ameri- 
cans may have a pride in some por- 
tions of its contents. “ It belongs” 
(says the collector) “to the national 
literature, and will hereafter be re- 
garded as constituting a part of it, 
just as legitimately to be recognized 
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by the nation as are the rival ballads 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads by 
the English in the t civil conflict 
of their country.” The historian and 
ee ill value the emotional 
iterature of such a‘ people, and find 
in it the truest illustration of their 
varying fortunes and feelings as the 
struggle proceeded. The songs and 
poems are particularly the expression 
of the popular sentiment, being those 
of volunteer poets, as every fresh turn 
in events, victorious or adverse, sug- 
gested new themes. There are also 
other collections of “ Rebel Rhymes” 
and “South Songs,” together with 
stray pieces not published, all of which 
pin to present a lively picture of 
the. vicissitudes of Southern experi- 
ence during the conflict. 

The first songs affect reasoning and 
political philosophy, tracing the his- 
tory of States from their rise to their 
fall, through false ambition and the 
vices of arrogance ; but these tones 
800 pass away, and words of terrible 
impetus and resolve take their place 
—such words as these ; 


“ Brothers! the thunder-cloud is black, 
And the wail of the South wings forth, 
Will ye cringe to the hot tornado’s rack 
And the vampires of the North ? 
Strike! ye can win a martyr’s goal, 
Strike! with a ruthless hand— 
Strike! with the vengeance of the soul, 
For your bright, beleaguered land! 
To arms! to arms! for the South 
needs help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the 
Lion’s Whelp,* 
And the God of the Maccabees! 


Arise! though the stars have a rugged 
glare, 
And the moon has a wrath-blurred 
crown— 
Brothers! a blessing is ambushed there 
In the cliffs of the Father's frown : 
Arise! ye are worthy the wondrous 
light 
Which the Sun of Justice gives— 
In the caves and sepulchres of night 
Jehovah the Lord King lives! 
Toarms! toarms! for the South 
needs help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 


For ye have the sword of the 


Lion’s Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees 


* The surname of the great Maccabeus. 





Better the charnels of the West, 
And a hecatomb of lives, 
Than the foul invader as a guest 
"Mid your sisters and your wives— 
But a spirit lurketh in every maid, 
Though, brothers, ye should quail, 
To sharpen a Judith’s lurid blade, 
And the livid spike of Jael! 
To arms! to arms! for the South 
needs help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the 
Lion’s Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees! 


Brothers! I see you tramping by, 
With the gladiator gaze, 
And your shout is the Macedonian ery 
Of the old, heroic days! 
March on! with trumpet and with drum, 
With rifle, pike, and dart, 
And die—if even death must come— 
Upon your country’s heart ! 
To arms! to arms! for the South 
needs help, 
And a craven is he who flees-— 
For ye have the sword of the 
Lion’s Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees ! 


Brothers! the thunder-cloud is black,” &c. 





General Scott became the object of 
intense hatred to Southerns, who 
charged him with weakly sacrificing 
the honours of a long life to Northern 
interests, attributed his conduct to 
vanity, and bestowed upon him almost 
as many ill names as were given 
to Lincoln himself, whose ordinary 
title in the coarser Southern papers 
was the “Illinois Ape.” One of the 
most vigorous of the pieces earliest 
produced, “ Reddato gladium,” deals 
with Scott’s treachery ; it appeared 
in the Richmond Whig anonymously, 
as “ Virginia’s Answer to Winfie d 
Scott :” 


“Oh! chief among ten thousand! 

Thou whom I loved so well, 

Star that has set, as never yet 
Since son of morning fell! 

I call not in reviling, 
Nor to speak thee what thou art; 

I leave thee to thy death-bed, 
And I leave thee to thy heart ! 


But by every mortal hope, 
And by every mortal fear ; 
By all that man deems sacred, 
And that wo man holds most dear ; 
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Yea! by thy mother’s honour, 
And by thy father’s grave, 

By hell beneath, and heaven above— 
Give back the sword I gave! 


Not since God’s sword was planted 
To guard life’s heavenly tree, 
Has ever blade been granted, 
Like that bestowed on thee! 
To pierce me with the steel I gave 
To guard mine honour’s shrine, 
Not since Iscariot lived and died, 
Was treason like to thine! 


Give back the sword! and sever 
Our strong and mighty tie! 
We part, and part for ever, 
To conquer or to die!— 
In sorrow, not in anger, 
I speak the word—* We part!” 
For I leave thee to thy death-bed, 
And I leave thee to thy heart!” 


Of a more poetical and touching 
character is the following farewell to 
home and little ones, also published 
without name of author in the Char- 
leston Mercury. 

“ My rifle, pouch, and knife! 

My steed! And then we part! 
One loving kiss, dear wife, 

One press of heart to heart! 
Cling to me yet a while, 

But stay the sob, the tear! 
Smile—only try to smile— 

And I go without a fear. 


Our little cradled boy, 
He sleeps—and in his sleep 
Smiles, with an angel joy, 
Which tells thee not to weep. 
I'll kneel beside, and kiss— 
He will not wake the while, 
Thus dreaming of the bliss 
That bids thee, too, to smile. 


Think not, dear wife, I go, 
With a light thought at my heart; 
*Tis a pang akin to woe, 
That fills me as we part; 
But when the wolf was heard 
To howl around our lot, 
Thou know’st, dear mother-bird, 
I slew him on the spot! 


Aye, panther, wolf, and bear, 
Have perish’d ‘neath my knife; 
Why tremble, then, with fear, 
When now I go, my wife? 
Shall T not keep the peace 
That made our cottage dear ; 
And ’till these wolf-curs cease 
Shall I be housing here? 


One loving kiss, dear wife, 
One press of heart to heart ; 

Then for the deadliest strife, 
For freedom I depart! 
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I were of little worth, 

Were these Yankee wolves left free 
To ravage ’round our hearth, 

And bring one grief to thee! 


God's blessing on thee, wife, 
God’s blessing on the young: 
Pray for me through the strife, 
And teach our infant’s tongue. 
Whatever haps in fight, 
I shall be true to thee— 
To the home of our delight— 
To my people of the free.” 


There were satiric compositions also 
especially directed against Englan 
and her neutrality. There was atime 
at which hatred of England was more 
intense in the South than it ever has 
been in the North, and it was at this 
crisis that Mr. John R. Thompson, of 
Richmond, amused his countrymen 
with a sketch of an English parlia- 
mentary debate, which shows how 
closely the Confederates read our 
journals. The art of the piece is not 
the best, but it has. “points”: 

“** Why, let ’em fight,’ says Mr. Bright, 
‘those Southerners, I hate ’em, 

And hope the Black Republicans will 

soon exterminate ’em ; 

If freedom can’t rebellion crush, pray tell 

me what's the use of her?” 

And so he chuckles o'er the fray as glee- 

fully as Lucifer. 


Enough of him—an abler man demands 
our close attention— 

The Maximus Apollo of strict non-inter- 
vention— 

With pitiless severity, though decorous 
and calm his tone, 

Thus spake the ‘old man eloquent,’ the 
puissant Earl of Palmerston : 


‘What though the land run red with 
blood, what though the lurid flashes 
Of cannon light, at dead of night, a 
mournful heap of ashes 

Where many an ancient mansion stood— 
what though the robber pillages 

The sacred home, the house of God, in 
twice a hundred villages. 


‘ Let arts decay, let millions fall, aye, let 


freedom perish, 

With all that in the western world men 
fain would love and cherish; 

Let universal ruin there become a sad 
reality: 

We cannot swerve, we must preserve our 
rigorous neutrality.” 


Oh, Pam! oh, Pam! hast ever read what's 
writ in holy pages, 
How blessed the peace-makers are, God's 
children of the ages ? 
29* 
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Perhaps you think the promise sweet was 
nothing but a platitude; 

"Tis clear that you have no concern in 
that divine beatitude. 


But ‘hear! hear! hear!’ another peer, 
that mighty man of muscle, 

Is on his legs, what slender pegs! ‘ye 
noble Earl’ of Russell ; 

Thus might he speak, did not of speech 
his shrewd reserve the folly see, 

And thus unfold the subtle plan of Eng- 
land’s secret policy. 


‘John Bright was right, yes, let ’em fight, 
these fools across the water, 

"Tis no affair at all of ours, their carnival 
of slaughter ; 

The Christian world, indeed, may say we 
ought not to allow it, sirs, 

But still tis music in our ears, this roar 
of Yankee howitzers. 


‘Of course we claim the shining fame of 
glorious Stonewall Jackson, 

Who typifies the English race, a sterling 
Anglo-Saxon ; 

To bravest song his deeds belong, to Clio 
and Melpomene’— 

(And why not fora British stream de- 
mand the Chickahominy?) 


‘But for the cause in which he fell we 
cannot lift a finger, 

’Tis idle on the question any longer here 
to linger ; 

Tis true the South has freely bled, her 
sorrows are Homeric, oh! 

Her case is like to his of old who jour- 

neyed unto Jericho— 


‘The thieves have stripped and bruised, 
although as yetthey have not bound her, 

We'd like to see her slay ’em all to right 
and left around her ; 

We shouldn’t cry in parliament if Lee 
should cross the Raritan, 

But England never yet was known to 

play the Good Samaritan. 


* Yes, let ’em fight, till both are brought 
to hopeless desolation, 

Till wolves troop round the cottage door 
in one and t’other nation, 

Till, worn and broken down, the South 
shall prove no more refractory, 

And rust eats up the silent looms of every 
Yankee factory. 


‘So shall our ‘ merry England’ thrive on 
trans-Atlantic troubles, 


While India, on her distant plains, her - 


crop of cotton doubles ; 
And just so long as North or South shall 
show the least vitality, 
We cannot swerve, we must preserve our 
rigorous neutrality.’” 
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A strong religious sentiment per- 
vaded the South during the war, and 
many of its battle-songs are hymns— 
more the voice of prayer than of 
anger. Several of the shouts of 
victory in verse are of the spirit of 
the song of Miriam. With few ex- 
ceptions the lyrical effusions show 
more of the heart of a people whose 
greatness seems all the greater as re- 
flected from these outbursts of feel- 
ing. Almost every social as well as 
martial feature of the campaigns re- 
mains storied with peculiar emphasis 
in those lines. When the ladies of 
the South nobly took upon them the 
duty of attending the wounded in the 
hospitals, a poet sang their praises 
and stimulated them to exertion an 
sacrifice. When Beauregard asked 
the people to furnish their sacred bells 
from the religious edifices for cannon, 
a strong appeal in burning words 
sounded throughout the land. 


‘* Melt the bells—melt the bells— 
And, when foes no more attack, 
And the lightning cloud of war 
Shall roll thunderless and far, 
We will melt the cannon back into bells. 


Melt the bells—melt the bells— 

And they'll peal a sweeter chime, 

And received by all the brave 

Who have sunk to glory’s grave, 

And will sleep through coming time 
"neath the bells.” 





“The Return” is a simple ballad, 
but worthy of a good place in a choice 
collection. 


“Three years! I wonder if she'll know 
me? 
I limp a little, and I left one arm 
At Petersburg; and I am grown as brown 
As the plump chestnuts on my little 
farm ; 
And I’m as shaggy as the chestnut 
burrs— 
But ripe and sweet within, and wholly 
hers. 


The darling! how I long to see her! 
My heart outruns this feeble soldier 
pace, 
For I remember, after I had left, 
A little Charlie came to take my place. 
Ah! how the laughing, three-year old, 
brown eyes— 
His mother’s eyes—will stare with pleased 
surprise! 
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Surely, they will be at the corner watch- 
ing! 
I sent them word that I should come 
to-night: 
The birds all know it, for they crowd 
around, 
Twittering their welcome with a wild 
delight ; 
And that old robin, with a halting wing— 
I saved her life, three years ago last 
spring. 


Three years! perhaps I am but dreaming! 
For, like the pilgrim of the long ago, 
I've tugged, a weary burden at my back, 
Through summer's heat and winter's 
blinding snow ; 
Till now, I reach my home, my darling’s 
breast, 
There I can roll my burden off, and rest. 


When morning came, the early rising sun 
Laid his light fingers on a soldier sleep- 
ing— 
Where a soft covering of bright green 
grass 
Over two mounds was lightly creeping ; 
But waked him not: his was the rest 
eternal, 
Where the brown eyes reflected love 
supernal.” 


“Stonewall” Jackson is the theme 
of several of the best of the poems. 
This great soldier of the Puritan type 
—a Cromwell aftera fashion—was the 
idol of the people as of the army. 
His piety was too sincere, and joined 
with too valiant a nature, and too 

owerful a mind, to become a scoffing 
in the camp. There was the utmost 
reliance in his ability, resolution, and 
resource, and when he fell the South 
felt it had received a vital blow. He 
rose slowly to his military elevation, 
the belief at first being that he was a 
gloomy, awkward man, of mediocre 
abilities. In the spring of 1862, how- 
ever, he had his opportunity, and 
fought in the valley of Virginia four 
battles in three weeks, recovering a 
large town in which the Federals had 
strengthened themselves ; capturin 
4,000 prisoners; securing severa 
million dollars’ worth of stores, of 
which the Confederates stood just then 
sorely in need ; and chasing Banks’ 
army out of Virginia, and over the 
Potomac. His name _ henceforth 
shone like a star. Of his character 
Mr. Pollard says : 


“To his merits as a commander he added 
the virtues of an active, humble, consistent 
Christian, restraining profanity in his camp, 
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welcoming any colporteurs, distributing 
tracts, and anxious to have every regiment 
in his army supplied with a chaplain... . 
His nature wasepicene. We but seldom see 
a combination of feminine tenderness with 
a really strong will, but when we do, we 
see masked iron in the man, and discover 
the rarest and loftiest type of greatness. 
Such a combination was most sincere and 
striking in Jackson. An authentic anecdote 
is told of him, illustrating his extreme ten- 
derness to whatever was weak or helpless. 
Stopping at the house of a friend, one wintry 
night, he showed much concern for a little 
delicate girl of the family, and counselled 
them to see that her bed was comfortable. 
After the family had retired, Jackson was 
seen to leave his chamber and approach the 
bedside of the little girl, where for some 
moments he busied himself tucking the bed- 
clothes around her, and making the little 
creature as snug as possible. The large, 
rough hand that did this gentle task was 
the same that wielded the thunderbolt of 
battle, and that cleft like flaming lightning 
the hosts of the Wilderness. Jackson’s 
habits in the field were those of almost su- 
perhuman endurance. Neither heat nor 
cold appeared to make the slightest impres- 
sion upon him. He cared nothing for good 
quarters and dainty fare. He often slept on 
the ground, wrapped in his blanket. His 
vigilance was marvellous; he never seemed 
to sleep; he let nothing pass without his 
personal scrutiny. As for the rapidity of 
his marches, it was sometimes portentous,” 


Previous to the first battle of 
Manassas, when his troops had 
made a forced march, on halting 
they fell upon the ground in a state 
of exhaustion. When the hour ar- 
rived for setting the watch for the 
night, the officer of the day went to 
the general’s tent, and said, “ Gene- 
ral, the men are all wearied, and there 
is not one but is asleep—shall I 
wake them?’ “No,” answered 
Jackson; “let them sleep; I will 
watch the camp to-night ;” and, adds 
the chronicler, all night long he rode 
round the lonely camp, “ the one lone 
sentinel for that brave, but weary and 
silent body of Virginia heroes.” And 
when the morning broke the soldiers 
awoke, fresh — | ready for action, 
“all unconscious of the noble vigils 
kept over their slumbers.” This was 
a favourite incident with Southern 
poets, and one of the best of them 
perpetuates it thus : 


“*Twas in.the dying of the day, 

The darkness grew so still ; 
The drowsy pipe of evening birds 

Was hushed upon the hill; 
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Athwart the shadows of the vale 
Slumbered the men of might, 

And one lone sentry paced his rounds, 

To watch the camp that night. 


A grave and solemn man was he, 
With deep and sombre brow ; 

The dreamful eyes seemed hoarding up 
Some unaccomplished vow. 

The wistful glance peered o’er the plains 
Beneath the starry light— 

And with the murmured name of God, 
He watched the camp that night. 


The Future opened unto him 
Its grand and awful scroll : 
Manassas and the Valley march 
Came heaving o’er his soul— 
Richmond and Sharpsburg thundered by 
With that tremendous fight 
Which gave him to the angel hosts 
Who watched the camp that night. 


We mourn for him who died for us, 
With one resistless moan ; 

While up the Valley of the Lord 
He marches to the Throne! 

He kept the faith of men and saints 
Sublime, and pure, and bright — 

He sleeps—and all is well with him 
Who watched the camp that night. 


Brothers! the Midnight of the Cause 
Is shrouded in our fate; 

The demon Goths pollute our halls 
With fire, and lust, and hate. 

Be strong—be valiant—be assured— 
Strike home for Heaven and Right! 

The soul of Jackson stalks abroad, 


And guards the camp to-night! 


The number of mournful poems 
which have the Christmastide for 
theme show how deeply the South- 
erners felt the destruction of their 
ae ~~ the tearing asunder of 

affections by political estrangement, 
or by death, when the season for 

and good-will came round. One 
barste forth thus into song : 


Wild bells! that shake the midnight air 
With those dear tones that custom 
loves, 
You wake no sounds of laughter here, 
Nor mirth in all our silent groves ; 
On one broad waste, by hill or flood, 
Of ravaged lands your music falls, 
And where the happy homestead stood 
The stars look down on roofless halls. 


At every board a vacant chair 

Fills with quick tears some tender eye, 
And at our maddest sports appear 

Those well-loved forms that will not 
die. 












We lift the glass, our hand is stayed— 
We jest, a spectre rises up— 

And weeping, though no word is said, 

We kiss and pass the silent cup. 


O happy Yules of buried years! 
Could ye but come in wonted guise, 
Sweet as love's earliest kiss appears, 
When looking back through wistful 
eyes, 
Would seem those chimes whose voices 
’ tell 
His birth-night with melodious burst, 
Who, sitting by Samaria’s well, 
Quenched the lorn widow’s life-long 
thirst.” 


The stanzas chosen have not been 
selected for their superior poetic 

merit, but for the picture they 
give of the great people who fought 
this contest, and whose portrait, in- 
voluntarily painted, men in future 
times will be glad to look upon. 
Some of the pieces which are more 
properly ballads and lyrics are ex- 
quisite, and of one of them only, by 
way of specimen, need a portion be 
presented ; it is the lament, “ All is 
Gone,” published in the Memphis 
Appeal after General Lee had sur- 
rendered. 


“ Sister, hark! Atween the trees cometh 
naught but summer breeze? 
All is gone— 
Summer breezes come and go. Hope 
doth never wander so— 
No, nor evermore doth Woe. 


Sister, hark! the very air heavy on my 
heart doth bear— 
All is gone!— 
E’en the birds that chirped erewhile for 
the frowning sun to smile, 
Hush at that dram near the stile. 


Sister, pray !—it is the foe! On thy 
knees—aye, very low— 
All is gone, 
And the proud South on her knees to a 
mongrel race like these— 
But the dead sleep ‘neath the trees. 


See—they come—their banners flare 
gayly in our gloomy air— 
All is gone— 
Flashed our Southern Cross all night— 
naught but a meteoric light 
In a moment lost to sight? 


Sister, when at twilight gray marched 
our soldiers back this way— 
All is gone— 
In the woods rang many a cheer—how 
we smiled! I did not fear 
Till—at last was borne a bier. 
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Did I speak? I thought I said, let me 
look upon your dead— 
All is gone— 
Was Icold? Ididnotweep. Tears are 
spray from founts not deep— 
My heart lies in frozen sleep. 


Sister, prdy for me. Thine eyes gleam 
like God’s own midnight skies— 
All is gone— 
Tuneless are my spirit’s chords. I but 
look up, like the birds, 
And trust Christ to say the words.” 


These pieces constitute more than 
a souvenir of the Confederacy. A 
vast social change has been the con- 
sequence of the civil war. The whites 
of the South, trodden down under 
military rule, with difficulty retain 
any of the virtues of the former gene- 
ration. With the loss of their posi- 
tion will pass away inevitably much 
of that force and dignity of character 
which astonished the world. The 
pelicy of the dominant Northern 
party crushes out what spirit still 
remains in the Southern States. Al- 
ready, by depriving its best citizens of 
every civil right, the commencement is 
made of a process of enslavement and 
degradation. Southern society is in 
a state of death, and the se of 
the Northern Americans is to keep it 
so. If it is ever to experience a re- 
surrection, it can only be through a 


quickening of the memories of the 


great struggle. Now, on no Southern 
platform er any orator speak freely 
of the deeds of Lee or Jackson, 
or attempt'to review with the most 

ualified approval the statesman- 
ship of Davis and his cabinet. 
But during this black night, the 
Northern Republican majority cannot 
take from the Southern people the 
stirring recollections embalmed in 
these ballads struck off in the very 
midst of fight; when the battle was 
hottest, dangers thickest, and the 
self-sacrifice of the people extorted the 
praise of Christendom. These tell the 
story of combats, of perils, of unex- 
ampled devotion, often with the in- 
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tensity of Campbell or of Byron, and 
at least ever with sufficient of poetic 
fire and life to inspire the imagina- 
tion and. seize the hearts of younger 
men. Some few of the poems are 
of a character to maintain hatreds of 
race, party, and class, which it were 
well to bury for ever if the country is 
to be ruled as one, but it would be 
too great a price to pay for getting rid 
of these, to lose those purer and 
nobler appeals which may well be at 
once a boast and an incentive to the 
people by whose compatriots they 
were written. The time may come 
when Northern youth will com- 
mit to memory the Songs of the 
Southern war, and find in the valour 
and patriotism which they record a 
source of pride sufficiently genuine to 
induce forgetfulness of all the exas- 

erations of the conflict. The col- 


ection from which these quotations 
have been made is at all events an 
addition to American literature of a 
most worthy and interesting kind, and 
it would probably not be too much to 
say that in it alone is a true and com- 
plete picture of the period of the war, 


with its motives, vicissitudes, social 
features, virtues, passions, family 
sorrows, public triumphs, and final 
passages of extreme suffering, despair, 
and collapse, to be found. Shoul 

a capable historian of the revolu- 
tion of the Western hemisphere arise, 
he will do much to qualify him- 
self for the task of penning the tale 
in the style of a Macaulay, by long 
and fondly contemplating those scat- 
tered indications of how the South- 
erners cheered and stimulated one 
another, and how entirely they gave 
themselves up, with all their proper- 
ties and interests, to the service of 
their country. As nearly as possible 
they had literally restored the mo- 
ment when under happier auspices 
the early Church held “all things 
common’—moved by the kindred in- 
spiring influence of an absorbing pas- 
— Such a nation deserved a better 
ate. 











Ir Mr. Dingwell had been the most 
interesting, beautiful, and, I will add, 
wealthy of human beings, instead of 
being an ugly and wicked old bank- 
rupt, Messrs. Goldshed, Levi, and 
Larkin could not have watched the 
progress of his complaint with greater 
trepidation, or hailed the first un- 

uivocal symptoms of his recovery 
with more genuine delight. I doubt 
if any one of them would have ex- 
perienced the same intense happiness 
at the restoration of wife, child, or 


parent. 
_ not, it is true, re-assemble 
in Mr. Dingwell’s apartments in Rose- 


mary-court. There was not one of 
those gentlemen who did not set a 
proper value upon his own life; and 
they were content with the doctor’s 
report. In due course the oracle 
pronounced Mr. Dingwell out of 
danger, but insisted on change of 


air. 

Well, that could be managed, of 
course. It must be managed, for did 
not the doctor say, that without it 
the patient might not ultimately re- 
cover. If it could have been dis- 

nsed with, the risk would have 
Gee wisely avoided. But Mr. Ding- 
well’s recovery depended on it, and 
Mr. Dingwell must be made to re- 


cover. 

Whither should they send him? 
Stolen treasure or murdered body is 
jealously concealed by the malefactor ; 

ut not more shrinkingly than was 
Mr. Dingwell by those gentlemen who 
had him in charge. Safe enough he 
was while he remained in his dingy 
seclusion in Rosemary-court, where 
he lay as snugly as Asmodeus in the 
magician’s phial, and secure against 
all but some such accident as the 
irruption of the student Don Cleo- 


phas Leandro Peres Zambullo, through * 


the skylight. But where was to 


found a rural habitation—salubrious 
and at the same time sufficiently 
secret. And if they did light upon 
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CHAPTER LX. 


MR. DINGWELL THINKS OF AN EXCURSION, 
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one resembling that where the water- 
fiends played their pranks— 


“ On a wild moor, all brown and bleak, 
Where broods the heath-frequenting 
use 
There stood a tenement antique— 
Lord Hoppergollop’s country house. 


“ Here silence reigned with lips of glue, 
And undisturbed, maintained her law, 
Save when the owl cried—‘ Whoo! whoo! 
whoo !’ 
Or the hoarse crow croaked—‘Caw! 
caw! caw!’” 


If I say they did find so eligible a 
mansion for their purpose, was it 
likely that their impracticable and 
incorrigible friend, Mr. Dingwell, 
would consent to spend six weeks in 
the “deserted mansion” as patiently 
as we are told Molly Dumpling did ? 

I think not. And when the doctor 
talked of country air, the patient 
joked peevishly about the “grove of 
chimneys,” and “the sweet shady side 
of Pall-mall.” 

“T think, Mrs. Rumble,” said he, 
one day, “I’m not going to die this 
bout at all events. I’m looking better 
I think—eh ?” 

“Looking very bad, sir, please. I 
can’t see no improvement,” said Sarah 
Rumble. 

“ Well, ma’am, you try to keep my 
spirits up, thank you. I’m shut up 
too much—that’s the sole cause of it 
now. If I could creep out a bit at 
night.” 

“ God forbid, sir.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, again. I say 
if I could get out a little I should 
soon get my strength back again; 
but sitting in this great padded chair 
I might as well be in bed ; can’t go 
out in the daytime you know—too 
mee! enemies. The owl’s been 
moulting, ma’am—devilish sick—the 
moulting owl. If the old bird could 
ous a bit. I’m living like . 
monk, I was going to say—egad, 
wish I was. Give me those d—— 
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bitters ; they haven't done me a bit 
of good—thanks.” 

“Tf you was to go to the country, 
sir,” insinuated Miss Sarah Rumble. 

“Yes, if I was, as you express it 
I should die in a week. If air coul 
havekilled'me, the curious atmosphere 
of this charming court would have 
killed me long ago. I’m not one of 
those air-plants, ma’am. What I 
want is a little fillip, ma’am—a little 
amusement—anything out of this 
prison ; and I’m not going to squat 
on a moor, or to roost in a wood, to 
please a pack of fellows that don’t 
care if I were on the treadmill, pro- 
vided they could take me out when- 
ever they want me. My health, in- 
deed! They simply want me out of 
the way. My health! Their consi- 
deration for me is truly affecting. 
We'll not mind the bitters, yet. It’s 
time for my claret.” 

He drank it, and seemed to doze 
for a little. Mrs. Rumble quickly 
settled the medicine bottles and other 
things that had been put out of their 
places, every now and then looking at 
the sunken face of the old man, in 
his death-like nap—his chin sunk on 
his breast, the stern carving of his 
massive forehead, the repulsive lines 
of a grim selfishness, and a certain 
evil shadow, made that face in its 
repose singularly unlovely. 

Suddenly he waked. 

“T say, Mrs. Rumble, I’ve been 
thinking—what about that old clergy- 
man you mentioned—that Mr. Bart- 
lett? I think I will see him—suppose 
he lectures me ; his hard words won’t 
break my bones, and I think he'd 
amuse me ; so you may as well get 
him in, any time—I don’t care when.” 

Sarah Rumble was only too glad to 
give her wicked tenant a chance, such 
as it was, and next day, at about one 
o’clock, a gentle-looking old clergy- 
man, with thin white hair, knocked 
at his door, and was admitted. It 
was the Rev. Thomas Bartlett. 

“T can’t rise, sir, to receive you— 
you'll excuse me; but I’m still very 
ill,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

“Pray don’t stir, sir,” said the 
cle an. 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Dingwell. 
“Will you kindly sit in that chair, 
near the fire? What I have to say is 
private, and if you please we’ll speak 
very low. My head isn’t recovered 
yet.” 
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‘** Certainly,” said the old gentle- 
man, any himself as Dingwell 
wished. 

“Thank you very much, sir. Now 
I can manage it. Isn’t your name 
Thomas, sir—the Reverend Thomas 
Bartlett?” said Mr. Dingwell, looking 
at him shrewdly from under his 
white eyebrows. 

“ That’s my name, sir.” 

“My name’s Dingwell. You don’t 
remember? I'll try to bring it to 
yourmind. About twenty-nine years 
ago you were one of the curates at 
St. Wyther’s in the Fields ?” 

“Yes, sir, I was,” answered the 
clergyman, fixing his eyes in turn 
inquisitively on him. 

“T was the witness—do you re- 
member me now !—to the ceremony, 
when that unfortunate fellow, Verney, 
married Miss—I have .a note of her 
name—hang it !—Rebecca, was it ~ 
Yes, Rebecca—it was Rebecca Mer- 
vyn. You married Verney to Miss 

ervyn, and J witnessed it.” 

“T remember very well, sir, that 
a gentleman did accompany Mr. 
Verney ; and I remember the mar- 
riage extremely well, because there 
occurred very distressing circum- 
stances respecting that Mr. Verney 
not very long after, which fixed that 
marriage in my mind; but having 
seen you once only, sir, I can’t pre- 
tend to recollect your face.” 

“There has been some time, too, 
sir, since then,” said Mr._ Dingwell, 
with a cynical sneer, and a shrug. 
“ But I think I should have recog- 
nised you; that’s perhaps owing to 
my having a remarkably retentive 
memory for faces ; however, it’s of 
no great consequence here. It isn’t a 
matter of identification at all. I only 
want to know, as Verney’s dead, 
whether you can tell what has be- 
come of that poor lady, or can find 
any clue to her whereabouts—there 
was a baby—a little child—if they 
are still living.” 

“She did write to me twice, sir, 
within a few years after the marriage. 
He treated her very ill, sir,” said the 
clergyman. 

“ Infamously, I fancy,” said Ding- 
well j “and how long ago was that, 

“Oh! a long time; twenty—ay, 
five—ay, .eight-and-twenty years 


since,” said the old gentleman. 
Dingwell laughed. 
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His visiter stared. 

“ Yes, it’s a good while,” said Mr. 
Dingwell ; “and looking over that 
gulf, sir, you may fill your glass, and 
sing— 

‘Many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old.’ 


Eight-and-twenty years! ’Gad, sir, 
she’s had time to grow gray ; and to 
be dead and buried ; and to serve a 
handsome period of her term in pur- 

tory. I forgot, though ; you don't 
ollow me there. I was thinking of 
the French curé, who made part of 
my journey here with me.” 

“No, sir; Church of England, 
thank God; the purest faith ; the 
most scriptural, I believe, on earth. 
You, sir, I assume, are of the same 
Church,” said he. 

“ Well, I can’t say I am, sir ; nor 
a Catholic, nor a Quaker,” said the 
invalid. 

*T hope, sir, there’s no tendency to 
rationalism ?” 

“No, sir, I thank you ; to no ism 
whatsoever invented by any other 
man ; Dingwellism for Dingwell ; 
Smithism for Smith. Every man has 
a right to his opinion, in my poor 
judgment.” : 

“ And pray, sir, if neither Romanist 
nor Protestant, what ave you?’ in- 
quired the clergyman, as having a 
right to ask. vb bien 

* Porcus de gruge epicuri, at your 
service,” said the sick man, with a 
feeble smirk. 

“T had hoped, sir, it might have 
been for some profitable purpose you 
had sent for me,” said the disap- 
pointed pastor. wm rs 

“Well, sir, I was baptized in the 
Church of England, although I don’t 
subscribe the articles ; so I served in 
your regiment, you see, though I don’t 
wear the uniform any longer.” 

“TI thought, sir, you might have 
wished some conversation upon reli- 
gious subjects.” Masta. 

“And haven’t we had it, sir? 
Sorry we don’t agree. I’m too old to 
tutn out of my own way; but, 
though I can’t learn yours, I shall be 
happy to teach you something of 
mine, if you wish it.” . 

“T think, sir, as I have other calls 
to make,” said the old clergyman, 
much offended, and rising to take 
his leave as he spoke, “I h better 
wish you a good afternoon. 
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“ Pray, sir, stay a moment; I never 
knew a clergyman in such-a hurry 
before to leave a sick man; as no 
man knows, according to your theory, 
when he’s going to be converted— 
and how should I? The mildew of 
death is whitening each of us at this 
moment ; the last golden sands are 
running out. D—— it, give me a 
chance.” 

This incongruous harangue was ut- 
tered so testily—even fiercely—that 
the good clergyman was puzzled, and 
began to doubt in what state his fever 
might have left Mr. Dingwell’s brain. 

“Don’t you see, sir? Do sit down 
—a little patience won’t do either of 
us any harm.” 

“Certainly sir,” hesitated the 
clergyman, looking hard at him, 
“But I have not a great deal of time.” 

“Nor I a great deal of strength ; 
I shan’t keep you long, sir. 

The Rev. Thomas Bartlett sat 
down again, and —_ meekly an 
invitation to Mr. Dingwell to begin. 

“ Nine-and-twenty years, sir, since 
married that unlucky pair. Now, 

need not say by what particular 
accidents—for the recollection is pain- 
ful—I was in afterlife thrown into 
the society of that unfortunate ill- 
used dog, poor Arthur Verney; I 
knew him intimately. I was the 
only friend he had left, and I was 
with him when he died, infamously 
neglected by all his family. He had 
just got his half-yearly payment of a 

ggarly annuity, on which he sub- 
sisted ; he —the rightful Viscount 
Verney, and the head of his family— 
ha, ha, ha! By Jove, sir, I can’t help 
laughing, though I pity him. Having 
that little sum in his hand, said he 
tome ‘ You take charge of this for 
my son, if you can find him; and I 
ma on your friendship to look him 
up if ever you revisit England ; this 
is for him ; and he was baptized by 
the Rev. Thomas Bartlett, as m 
wife wrote to tell me just eight-and- 
twenty years ago, and he, no doubt 
can enable you to trace him.’ That's 
what he said. What say you, sir ?” 

“Old Lady Verney ‘placed the 
child in charge of the gentleman who 
then managed the Verney property. 
I heard all about it from a Mr. 
Wynne Williams, a Welsh la : 
The child died when only a year old ; 

ou know he would have been the 
eir-apparent,” 





wwer * 
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“Poor Arthur said no, sir. I 
asked him—a Scotch marriage, or 
some of those crooked wedlocks on 
which they found bigamies and ille- 

itimacies. ‘No,’ Arthur said, ‘he 

as no technical case, and he may be 
miserably poor ; this is all I can do, 
and I charge you with it. It was 
very solemn, sir. Where does that 
lawyer live ?” 

“ At this moment I can’t recollect, 
sir—some place near which the Ver- 
neys have estates.” 

* Cardyllian ?” 

“The very place, sir.” 

“T know it, sir; I’ve been there 
when I was a boy. And his name 
was Wynne Williams?” 

“T think it was,” said the clergy- 
man. 

“And you have nothing more to 
say about the poor child 1” asked Mr. 
Dingwell. 

“There is nothing more, I fancy, 
sir,” said Mr. Bartlett. “Can I give 
you any more information ?” 

“ Not any, sir, that I can think of 
at present. Many thanks, Mr. Bart- 
lett, for your obliging call. Wait a 
moment for the servant.” 

And Mr. Dingwell, thinking fierce- 
ly, rang his hand-bell long and vi- 
ciously. 

“Ha! Mrs. Rumble; you'll show 
this gentleman out. Good-bye, sir, 
and pany thanks.” 

“Go day, sir.” 









Mr. DinewELL, already much more 
like himself, having made the jour- 
ney by easy stages, was approaching 
Malory by night, in a post-chaise. 
Fatigue, sickness, or some other 
cause, paneer, emaniented his tem- 
per specially that night. 

Well made up in mufflers, his head 
was frequently out at the window. 

“The old church, by Jove!” he 
muttered, with a dismal grin, as going 
slowly down the jolty hill. Beneath 
the ancient trees, the quaint little 
church of Llanderris, and its quiet 
churchyard appeared at the left of the 
narrow road, white in the moonlight. 

“ A new crop of fools, fanatics, and 
hypocrites come up, since J remember 
them, andthe old ones gonedown toen- 





CHAPTER LXI. 


A SURPRISE. 
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“Ha, ha, ha! It’s a good subject, 
and a fertile!” muttered Mr. Ding- 
well, so soon as he was alone. 

For the rest of that evening Mr. 
Dingwell seemed to find ample amuse- 
ment in his own thoughts, and did 
not trouble Mrs. Rumble with that 
contemptuous and cynical banter, 
which she was obliged to accept, when 
he pleased, for conversation. 

he only thing she heard him say 
was—‘ I'll go there.” 

Now Malory had already been 
proved to be a safe hiding place fora 
soolionen in Mr. Dingwell's uncom- 

ortable circumstances. The air was 
unexceptionable, and Lord Verney 
was easily persuaded to permit the 
old man to sojourn, for a few weeks, 
in the steward’s house, under the care 
of old Mrs. Mervyn’s servant, aided 
by one provided by Messrs. Goldshed 
and Levi. 

There were two rooms in the 
steward’s house, which old Mrs. Mer- 
vyn never used, and some furniture 
removed from the Dower house ad- 
joining, rendered them tolerably com- 
fortable. A letter from old Lady 
Verney opened and explained the re- 
quest, which amounted to a command, 
that she would permit the invalid, in 
whom Lord Verney took an interest, 
to occupy, for a fortnight or so, the 
spare rooms in the steward’s house. 

So all was made ready, and the day 
fixed for Mr. Dingwell’s arrival. 


rich that patch of ground and send up 
their dirty juice in nettles, and this- 
tles, and docks. ‘In sure and certain 
hope.’ Why should not they, the swine! 
as well as their masters, cunning, and 
drunken, and sneaks. I'd like to pay 
a fellow to cut their epitaphs. Why 
should I spare them a line of truth ? 
Here I am, plain Mr. Dingwell. They 
don’t care much about me ; and when 
my Lord Verney went down the other 
day, to show them what a fool they 
have got for a master, amid congenial 
rejoicings, I don’t hear that they 
troubled their heads with many re- 
ge for my r friend Arthur. 


la! There’s the estuary, and Pen- 
dillion. These things don’t change, 
my Lord Verney. 


ity Lord Verney 
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doesn’t wear as well as Pendillion. 
There is Ware, over the water, if we 
had light to see it—to think of that 
shabby little whey-faced fool! Here 
we ms these are the trees of Malory, 
e 

And with a shrug he repeated 
Homer’s words, which say— As are 
the generations of leaves, such are 
those of men.’ 

Up the avenue of Malory they were 
driving, and Dingwell looked out with 
a dismal curiosity upon the lightless 
front of the old house. 

“ Cheerful reception !” he muttered. 
“Suppose we pick a hole in your 
title—a hole in your pocket—hey !” 

Dingwell’s servant was at the door 
of the steward’s house as they drew 
up, and helped the snarling old inva- 
lid down. 

When he got to the room the ser- 
vant said— 

“There’s cotfee, and everythink as 
you desired.” 

“T'll take breath first, if you please 
—coffee afterwards.” 

“Mrs. Mervyn hopes, sir, as how 
pe "ll parding her to- night, being so 
ate, and not in good ’ealth herself, 
which she would have been hup to 
receive you hotherwise,’’ said the man, 
delivering his message eloquently. 

“Quite time enough to-morrow, 
and to-morrow—and to-morrow ; and 
I don’t care if our meeting creeps 
away, as that remarkable _person, 
William Shakespeare, says—‘in this 
pretty pace.’ This is more comfort- 
able, egad! than Rosemary-court. I 
don’t care, I say, if it creeps in that 

retty pace, till we are both in 
eee What’s Hecuba to me, or I 
to Hecuba ? 
these things.” 

Lord Verney, on whom, in his 
moods, Mr. Dingwell commented so 
fully, was dispensing his hospitalities 
just then, on the other side of the es- 
tuary, at his princely mansion of 
Ware. The party was, it is true, 
small—very small, in fact. Lady 
Wimbledon had been there, and the 
Hon. Caroline Oldys; but they were 
now ne Cardyllian at the Ver- 


ne 

Mn Joe Jos Larkin, to his infinite con- 
tent, was at Ware, and deplored 
the unchristian Loom displa: ee ss by 
Mr. Wynne Williams, whom 
by this time formally supplanted in 
the management of Lord Verney’s 


So help me off with 
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country affairs, and who had ex- 
hibited “a nasty feeling,” he “ might 
say a petulance quite childish,” 
last Sunday, when Mr. Larkin had 
graced Cardyllian Church with his 
personal devotions, and refused to 
vacate, in his favour, the small pew 
which he held as proprietor of Plas- 
dwllyn, but which Mr. Larkin chose 
to think he occupied in virtue of his 
former position of solicitor to Lord 
Verney. 

Cleve Verney being still in London, 
received one morning from his uncle 
the following short and astounding 
note, as he sat at breakfast:— 


“My DEAR CLEVE, 

“The time having arrived for 
taking that step, which the stability 
of our house of Verney has long ap- 
pores to demand, all preliminaries 

ing satisfactorily adjusted, and the 
young lady and Lady Wimbledon, 
with a very small party of their rela- 
tions, as you may have observed by 
the public papers, at present at the 
Hotel of Cardyllian, nothing remains 
unaccomplished by way of prepara- 
tion, but your presence at are, 
which I shall expect on Friday next, 
when you can meet Miss Caroline 
Oldys in those new and more defined 
relations which our contemplated 
alliance suggests. That event is ar- 
ranged to a place on the Wednes- 
day following. Mr. Larkin, who 
reports to me. the substance of a 
conversation with you, and who has 
my instructions to apprize you fully 
of any details you may desire to be 
informed of, will see you on the morn- 
ing of to-morrow, in the library at 
Verney House, at a quarter-past 
eleven o’clock. He leaves Ware by 
the mail train to-night. You will 
observe that the marriage, though not 
strictly private, is to ‘be conducted 
without eclat, and has not been any- 
where announced. This will explain 
my not inviting you to bring down 
any friend of yours to Ware for the 
occasion.” 


So it ends with the noble lord’s 
signature, and a due attestation of the 
state of his affections towards Cleve. 

With the end of his uncle’s letter, 
an end of that young gentleman’s 
Seana —only just begun—came 
also 

Cleve did not start up and rap out 
an oath. On the contrary, he sat 
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very still, with something, almost a 
smile, on his pale, patient face. Ina 
little while he folded the letter up 

ently, and put it in his pocket. 

hen he did get up and go to the 
window looking out upon the piece of 
ground at the rere of Verney House, 
and the sooty leaves and sparrows 
that beautified it. For a long time 
he enjoyed that view, and then took 
a swift walk for nearly half an hour 
in the streets—drowsy, formal streets 
in that quarter of the town, involving 
little risk of interruption. 

His wife—what a hell was now in 
that word!—and why? Another 
man would have found in it a foun- 
tain of power and consolation. His 
wife, his little boy, were now in 
France. He thought of them both 
sourly enough. e was glad they 
were so far off. Margaret would have 

erceived the misery of his mind. 
She would have been poking questions 
at him, and he would neither have di- 
vulged nor inanything have consulted 
her. In the motive of this reserve, 
which harmonized with his character, 
may have mingled a suspicion that 
his interests and hers might not, in 
this crisis, have required quite the 
same treatment. 

It was about eleven o’clock.as he 
entered Verney House again. In a 
quarter of an hour more that villan- 
ous attorney, to whose vulgar machin- 
ations he attributed his present com- 
licated wretchedness, would be with 

im. 

Without any plan, only hating that 
abominable Christian, and resolved to 
betray neither thought nor emotion, 
which could lead him to suspect, ever 
so faintly, the truth, he at length 
heard him announced, as a man who 
has seen his death warrant hears the 
approach of the executioner. Mr. 
Larkin entered, with his well-brushed 
hat in his hand, his bald head shining 
as with a glory, a meek smile on his 
lips, a rat-like shrinking observation 
in his eyes. 

“Oh! Mr. Larkin,” said Mr. Cleve 
Verney, with a smile. “My uncle 
said you would look in to-day. We 
have often talked the matter over 
together, you know, my uncle and I, 
and I’m not sure that you can tell me 
very much that I don’t know already. 
Sit down, pray.” 

“Thanks. I think it was chiefly 
to let you know what he can do for 
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ou. I need not say to you, my dear 

r. Verney, how generous Lord Ver- 
ney is, and what an uncle, Mr. Verney, 
he has been to you.” 

Here was a little glance of the pink 
eyes at the ceiling, and a momentary 
elevation of his large hand, and a 
gentle, admiring shake of the bald 
head. 

“No; of course. It is entirely as 
his attorney, sir, acquainted with de- 
tails which he has directed you to men- 
tion to me, that he speaks of your call 
here. I had a letter this morning.” 

“ Quite so. It was to mention that 
although he could not, of course, in 
prudence, under the circumstances, 
think of settling anything—which 
amounts, in fact, to an alienation—a 
step which in justice to himself, and 
the integrity of the family estates, he 
could not concede or contemplate ; 
he yet—and he wishes it at the same 
time to be understood, strictly, as his 
presentintention—means tomake you 
an allowance of a thousand pounds a 
year.” 

“Rather a small allowance, don’t 
you think, for a man with a seat in 
the House to marry on?” observed 
Cleve. 

“ Pardon me ; but he does not con- 
template your immediate marriage, 
Mr. Verney,” answered Larkin. 

“ Rather a sudden change of plan, 
considering that he fixed Wednesda 
next, by his letter,” said Cleve, with 
a faint sneer. 

“Pardon me, again ; but that re- 
ferred to his own marriage—Lord 
Verney’s contemplated marriage with 
the Honorable Miss Oldys.” 

“Oh !” said Cleve, looking steadily 
down on the table. “Oh! to be sure.” 

“That alliance will be celebrated 
on Wednesday, as proposed.” 

Mr. Larkin paused, and Cleve felt 
that his odious eyes were reading his 
countenance. Cleve could not help 
turning pale, but there was no other 
visible oe of his dismay. 

“Yes ; the letter was a little con- 
fused. He has been urging me to 
marry, and I fancied he had made up 
his mind to expedite my affair ; and 
it is rather a relief to me to be assured 
it is his own, for I’m in no particular 
hurry—quite the reverse. Is there 
anything more ?” 

‘IT meant to ask you that question, 
Mr. Verney. I fancied you might 
possibly wish to put some questions 
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to me. I have been commissioned, 
within certain limits, to give you any 
information you may desire.’ Mr. 
Larkin paused again. 

Cleve’s blood boiled. “ Within 
certain limits! more in my uncle’s 
confidence than I am, that vulgar, 
hypocritical attorney!” He fancied 
beside that Mr. Larkin saw whata 
shock the news was, and that he liked, 
with a mean sense of superiority, 
making him feel that he penetrated 
his affectation of indifference. 

“Tt’s very thoughtful of you ; but 
if anything strikes me I shall talk to 
my uncle. There are subjects that 
would interest me more than those 
on which he would be at all likely to 
talk with you.” 
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“Quite possibly,” said Mr. Larkin. 
“And what shall 1 report to his 
lordship as the result of our conver- 
sation ?” 

“Simply the truth, sir.” 

“T don’t, I fear, make myself clear. 
I meant to ask whether there was 
anything you wished me to add, 
You can always reckon upon me, Mr. 
Verney, to convey your views to Lord 
Verney, if there should ever happen 
to be anything you feel a delicacy 
—_ opening to his lordship your- . 
se ” 


“Yes, I shall write to him,” 
answered Cleve, drily. * 

And Cleve Verney rose, and the 
attorney, simpering and bowing 
grandly, took his departure. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


CLAY RECTORY BY MOONLIGHT. 


As the attorney made his astound- 
ing announcement, Cleve had felt as 
if his brain, in vulgar parlance, 
turned ! In a moment the world in 
which he had walked and lived from 
his school-days passed away, and a 
chasm yawned at his feet. His 
whole future was subverted. A man 
who dies in delusion, and awakes not 
to celestial music and the light of 
paradise, but to the trumpet of judg- 
ment and the sight of the abyss, will 
quail as Cleve did. 

How he so well maintained the 
appearance of self-possession while 
Mr Larkin remained, I can’t quite 
tell. Pride, however, which has 
carried so many quivering souls, with 
an appearance of defiance, through 
the press-room to the drop, supported 
him. 

But now that scoundrel was gone. 
The fury that fired him, the iron 
constraint that held him firm was 
also gone, and Cleve despaired. 

Till this moment, when he was 
called-on to part with it all, he did 
not suspect how entirely his ambition 
was the breath of his nostrils, or how 
mere a sham was the sort of talk to 
which he had often treated Margaret 


and others about an emigrant’s life, 


and the Arcadian liberty of the Anti- 


es. 

The House-of-Commons life—the 
finest excitement on earth--the grow- 
ing fame, the peerage, the premier- 


ship in the distance—the vulgar 
fingers of Jos Larkin had just drop- 
ped the extinguisher upon the magic 
amp that had showed him these 
dazzling illusions, and he was left to 
grope and stumble in the dark among 
his debts, with an obscure wife on his 
arm, and a child to plague him also. 
And this was to be the end! A preca- 
rious thousand a year—dependent on 
the caprice of a narrow, tyrannical 
old man, with a young wife at his 
ear, and a load of debts upon Cleve’s 
shoulders, as he walked over the 
quag ! 

It is not well to let any object, apart 
from heaven, get into your head and 
fill it. Cleve had not that vein of in- 
sanity which on occasion draws men 
to suicide. In the thread of his des- 
tiny that fine black strand was not 
spun. So blind and deep for a while 
was his plunge into despair, that I 
think had that atrabilious poison, 
which throws out its virus as sud- 
denly as latent plague, and lays a 
felo-de-se to cool his heels and his 
head in God’s prison, the grave—had 
a drop or two, I say, of that elixir of 
death been mingled in his blood, I 
don’t think hé would ever have seen 
another morrow. 

But Cleve was not thinking of 
dying. He was sure—in rage, and 
blasphemy, and torture, it might be— 
but still he was sure to live on. Well, 
what was now to be done? Every 
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power must be tasked to prevent the 
ridiculous catastrophe which threat- 
ened him with ruin ; neither scruple, 
nor remorse, nor conscience, nor com- 
ae should stand in the way. 

e are not to suppose that he is 
about to visit the Hon. Miss Caroline 
Oldys with a dagger in one hand and 
a cup of poison in the other, nor with 

powder to blow up his uncle and 
are, as some one did Darnley and 
the house of Kirk of Field. Simply 
his mind was filled with the one idea, 
that one way or another the thing 
must be stopped. 

It was lone before his ideas ar- 
ranged themselves, and for a long 
time after no plan of operations which 
had a promise of success suggested 
itself. When at length he did de- 
cide, you would have said no wilder 
or wickeder scheme could have 
entered his brain. 

It was a moonlight night. The 
scene a flat country, with a monoton- 
ous row of poplars crossing it. This 
long file of formal trees marks the 
line of a canal, fronting which at a 
distance of about a hundred yards 
stands a lonely brick house, with a 
few sombre elms rising near it. A 
light mist hung upon this expansive 
flat. The soil must have been un- 
productive, so few farmsteads were 
visible for miles around. Here and 
there pools of water glimmered coldly 
in the moonlight; and patches of 
rushes and reeds made the fields look 
ragged and neglected. 

ere and there, too, a stunted 
hedge-row showed dimly along the 
level, otherwise unbroken, andstretch- 
ing away into the haze of the hori- 
zon. It is a raw and dismal land- 
scape, where a murder might be done, 
and the scream lose itself in distance 
unheard—where the highwayman, 
secure from interruption, might stop 
and plunder the chance wayfayer at 
his leisure—a landscape which a fan- 
ciful painter would flank with a dis- 
tant row of gibbets. 

The front of this square brick house, 
with a little enclosure, hardly two 
yous indepth, and a wooden paling in 
ront, and with a green moss growing 
damply on the piers and the door- 
steps, and tinging the mortar between 
the bricks, looks out upon a narrow 
old road, along which just then were 

audible the clink and rattle of an ap- 
proaching carriage and horses. 
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pest one o'clock. No hos- 


It was 
pitable light shone from the windows, 
which on the contrary looked out 
black and dreary upon the vehicle 
and steaming horses which pulled up 
in front of the house. 

Out got Cleve and reconnoitred. 

“Are you quite sure ?” 

“Clay Parsonage—yes, sir,” said 
the driver. 

Cleve shook the little wooden gate, 
which was locked ; so he climbed the 
paling, and knocked and rang loud 
and long at the hall-door. 

The driver at last reported a light 
in an upper window. 

Cleve went on knocking and ring- 
ing, and the head of the Rev. Isaac 
Dixie appeared high in the air, over 
the window-stool. 

“What do you want, pray ?” chal- 
lenged that suave clergyman from his 
sanctuary. 

“Tt’s I—Cleve Verney. Why do 
you go to bed at such hours? I must 
see you for a moment.” 

“ Dear me! my dear, valued pupil ! 
—Who could have dreamed !—I shall 
be down in one moment.” 

“ Thanks--I’ll wait ;” and then to 
the driver he said—“TI shan’t stay 
five minutes ; mind, you’re ready to 
start with me the moment I re- 
turn:” 

Now the hall-door opened. The 
Rev. Isaac Dixie—for his dress was a 
compromise between modesty and 
extreme haste, and necessarily very 
imperfect—stood in greater part be- 
hind the hall-door ; a bed-room can- 
dlestick in his fingers, smiling blandly 
on his “distinguished pupil,” who 
entered without a smile, without a 
greeting—merely saying— 

“Where shall we sit down for a 
minute, old Dixie ?”’ 

_ Holding his hand with the candle 
in it across, so as to keep his flowin 
dressing-gown together; and wit 
much wonder and some misgivin 
re contriving his usual rosy smile, 

e conducted his unexpected visiter 
into his “ study.” 

“Tveso many apologies to offer, my 
very honoured and dear friend ; this 
is so miserable, and I fear you are 
cold. We must get something ; we 
must really manage something—some 
little refreshment.” 

Dixie “placed the candle on the 
chimney-piece, and looked inquiringly 
on Cleve. 
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“There’s some sherry, I know, and 
I think there’s some brandy.” 

“There’s no one up and about?” 
inquired Cleve. 

* Not a creature,” said the Rector; 
“no one can hear a word, and these 
are good thick walls.” 

“ T’ve only a minute ; I know you’d 
like to be a bishop, Dixie ?” 

Cleve, with his muffler and his hat 
still on, was addressing the future 
prelate, with his elbow on the chim- 
ney-piece. 

“Nolo episcopart, of course, but we 
know you would, and there’s no time 
now for pretty speeches. Now, listen, 
you shall be that, and you shall reach 
it by two steps—the two best liv- 
ings in our gift. I always keep my 
word ; and when I set my heart on a 
thing I bring it about, and so sure as 
I do any good I'll bend all my interest 
to that one object.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie stared hard 
at him, for Cleve looked strangely, 
and spoke as sternly as a villain de- 
manding his purse. The Rector of 
Clay looked horribly perplexed. His 
countenance seemed to ask, “ Does he 
mean to give me a mitre or to take 
my life, or is he quite right in his 
head ?” 

“You think I don’t mean what I 
say, or that I’m talking nonsense, or 
that ’'m mad. I’m not mad, it’s no 
nonsense, and no man was ever more 
resolved to do what he says.” And 
Cleve who was not given to swearing, 
did swear a fierce oath. “But all 
this is not for nothing ; there’s a con- 
dition ; you must do me aservice. It 
won’t cost you much—less trouble, 
almost, than you've taken for me 
to-night, but you must do it.” 

“And may I, my dear and valued 
pupil, may I ask”—— began the 
reverend gentleman. 

“No, you need not ask, for I’ll tell 
you. It’s the same sort of service 
you did for me in France,” said 
Cleve. 

“Ah! ha!” ejaculated the clergy- 
man, very uneasily. “For no one but 
you, my dear and admirable pupil, 
could I have brought _— to take 
that step, and I trust that you will 
on reconsideration ””—— 

“You must do what I say,” sdid 
Cleve, looking and speaking with the 
same unconscious sternness, which 
frightened the Rector more than 
any amount of bluster. “I hardly 
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sup you want to break with me 
finally, and you don’t quite know all 
the consequences of that step, I 
fancy.” 

“Break with you? my admirable 
patron! desert my dear and brilliant 
pupil in an emergency! Certainly 
not. Reckon upon me, my dear Mr. 
Verney, whenever you need my poor 
services, to the uttermost. To you 
all my loyalty is due, but unless you 
made a very special point of it, I 
should hesitate for any other person 
living, but yourself, to incur a second 
time” 

“Don’t you think my dear, d—d 
old friend, [ understand the length, and 
breadth, and depth, of your friend- 
ship; I know how strong it %s, and 
I'll make it stronger. Itis for me— 
yes, in my own case you must repeat 
the service, as you call it, which you 
once did me, in another country.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie’s rosy cheeks 
mottled all over blue and yellow; he 
withdrew his hand from his dressing- 
gown, with an unaffected gesture of 
fear; and he fixed a terrified gaze upon 
Cleve Verney’s eyes, which did not 


flinch, but encountered his, darkly and 
fixedly with a desperate resolution. 


“Why you look as much fright- 
ened as if I asked you to commit a 
crime; you marvellous old fool, you 
hardly think me mad enough for 
that !” 

“T hardly know, Mr. Verney, what 
I think,” said Dixie, looking with a 
horrible helplessness into his face. 
“Good God! sir ; it can’t be anything 
wrong ?” 

“Come, come, sir; youre more 
than half asleep. Do you dare to 
think I'd commit myself to any man, 
by such an idiotic proposal? No 
one but a lunatic could think of 
blasting himself as you—but you 
can’t suppose it. Do listen, and un- 
ieuteatl if you can; my wife, to 
whom you married me, is dead, six 
months ago she died ; I tell you she’s 
dead.” 

“Dear me! I’m very much pained, 
and I will say shocked; the deceased 
lady, I should not, my dear pupil, have 
alluded to, of course; but need I say, 
I never heard of that affliction?” 

“How on earth could you? You 
don’t suppose, knowing all you do, 
I'd put it in the papers, among the 
deaths ?” 

“No; dear me, of cotirse,” said the 
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Rev. Isaac Dixie, hastily bringing 
his dressing-gown again tometer 
“No, certainly.” 

“T don’t think that sort of publica- 
tion would answer you or me. You 
forget it is two years ago and more 
—a good deal more. J don't though, 
and whatever you may, J don't want 
my uncle to know anything about it.” 

“But, you know, I only meant, 
you hadn’t told me; my dear Mr. 
Verney, my honoured pupil, you 
will see—don't you perceive how 
much is involved? but this—couldn’t 
you put this upon some one else ? 
Do--do think.” 

“No, in no one’s power, but yours, 
Dixie ;” and Cleve took his hand, 
looking in his face, and wrung it so 
hard that the reverend gentleman 
almost winced under the pressure, of 
administering which I dare say Cleve 
was quite unconscious. “No one but 
you. 

“The poor—the respected lady— 
being deceased, of course you'll give 
me a note to that effect under your 
hand; you'll have no objection, in 
this case, to my taking out a special 
licence ?” 

“Special devil ! are you mad? Why 
anyone could doit with that. No, it’s 
just because it is a little irregular, 
nothing more, and exacts implicit 
mutual confidence that I have chosen 
you for it.” 

Dixie looked as if the compliment 
was not an unmixed pleasure. 

“T still think, that—that having 
performed the other, there is some 
awkwardness, and the penalties are 
awful,” said he with increasing 
uneasiness ; “and it does strike me, 
that if my dear Mr. Verney could 

lace his hand upon some other 
umble friend, in this particular 
case, the advantages would be 
obvious.” 

“Come, Dixie,” said Cleve, “I’m 
going ; you must say yes or no, and 
so decide whether you have seen 
the last of me. I can’t spend the 
night giving you my reasons, but they 
are conclusive. If you act like a 
man of sense, it’s the last service I 
shall ever require at your hands, and 
Tl reward you splendidly; if you 
don’t, I not only cease to be your 
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friend, but I become your enemy. I 
can strike when I like it—you know 
that ; and upon my soul I'll smash 
you. I shall see my uncle to-morrow 
morning at Ware, and I'll tell him 
distinctly the entire of that French 
transaction.” 

“But—but pray, my dear Mr. 
Verney, do say, did I refuse—do 
I object? you may command me, of 
course. I have incurred, I may say, 
a risk for you already, a risk in form.” 

“Exactly, in form; and you don’t 
increase it by this kindness, and ae 
secure my eternal gratitude. Now 
you speak like a man of sense. You 
must be in Cardyllian to-morrow eve- 
ning. It is possible I may ask no- 
thing of you; if I do, the utmost is a 
technical irregularity, and secrecy, 
which we are both equally interested 
in observing. You shall stay a 
week in Cardyllian, mind, and I, of 
course, frank you there and back, and 
while you remain—it’s my business. 
It has a political aspect, as I shall ex- 
plain to you by-and-by, and so soon 
as I shall have brought my uncle 
round, and can avow it, it will lead 
the way rapidly to your fortune. 
Shall I see you in Cardyllian to- 
morrow evening ?” 

“Agreed, sir!—agreed, my dear 
Mr. Tame: I shall be there, my 
dear and valued pupi!—yes.” 

“Go to the Verney Arms; I shall 
probably be looking out for you there ; 
at all events I shall see you before 
night.” 

erney looked at his watch, and 
repeated “T shall see you to-morrow;” 
and without taking leave, or hear- 
ing, as it seemed, the Rev. Isaac 
Dixie’s farewell compliments and 
benedictions, he walked out in gloomy 
haste, as if the conference was not 
closed, but only suspended, by the 
approaching parenthesis of a night 
and a day. 

From the hall-table the obsequious 
divine took the key of the little gate, 
to which, in wg and dressin 
gown, he stepped blandly forth, an 
having let out his despotic pupil, and 
waved his adieu, as the chaise drove 
away, he returned, and locked up his 
premises and house, with a great load 
at his heart. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


AN ALARM. 


C Eve reached the station, eight miles 
away from the dismal swamp I have 
described, in time to catch the mail 
train. From Liwynan he did not go 
direct to Ware, but drove instead to 
Cardyllian, and put up at the Verney 
Arms early next morning. 

By ten o’clock he was seen saun- 
tering about the streets, talking with 
old —, and popping into the 
shops and listening to the gossip of 
the town. Cleve had a sort of friend- 
liness that answered all electioneering 
purposes perfectly, and that was the 
measure of its value. 

Who should he light upon in 
Castle-street but Tom Sedley! They 
must have arrived by the same train 
at Liwynan. The sight of Tom jarred 
intensely upon Cleve Verney’s nerves. 
There was something so strange in 
his looks and manner that Sedley 
thought him ill. He stopped for a 
while to talk with him at the corner 
of Church-street, but seemed so ob- 


viously disposed to escape from him, 
that Sedley did not press his society, 
but acquiesced with some disgust and 
wonder in their new relations. 

Tom Sedley had been with Wynne 


Williams about poor Vane Etherage’s 
affairs. Honest Wynne Williams was 
in no mood to flatter Lord Verney, 
the management of whose affairs he 
had, he said, “resigned.” The fact 
was that he had been, little by little, 
so uncomfortably superseded in his 
functions by our good friend Jos 
Larkin, and the fashion of Lord 
Verney’s countenance was so mani- 
festly changed, that honest Wynne 
Williams felt that he might as well 
do a pp thing, and resign, as wait 
a little longer for the inevitable hu- 
mniliation of dismissal. 

“T’m afraid my friend the admiral 
is in bad hands ; worse hands than 
Larkin’s he could hardly have fallen 
into. I could tell you things of that 
fellow, if we had time—of course 
strictly between ourselves, you know 
—that would open your eyes. And 
as to his letihip-well sup 
most people know something of Lord 
Verney. I owe him nothing, you 
know ; it’s all ended between us, and 
I wash my hands of him and his con- 


cerns. You may talk to him, if you 
like ; but you'll find you might as well 
argue with the tidein the estuary there. 
I'd be devilish glad if I could be of 
any use; but you see how itis; and to 
tell you the truth, I’m afraid it must 
come to a regular smash, unless Lord 
Verney drops that nasty litigation. 
There are some charges, you know, 
upon the property already ; and with 
that litigation hanging over it, I don’t 
see how he’s to get money to pay those 
calls. It’s a bad business, I’m afraid, 
and an awful pity. Poor old fellow ! 
—a little bit rough, but devilish 
good-hearted.” 

Tom Sedley went up to Hazelden. 
The Etherage girls knew he was 
coming, and were watching for him 
at the top of the steep walk. 

“ve been talking, as I said I 
would, to Wynne Williams this 
morning,” he said, after greetings and 
inquiries made and answered, “ and 
he had not anything important to 
advise ; but he has promised to think 
over the whole matter.” 

* And Wynne Williams is known to 
be the cleverest lawyer in the world,” 
exclaimed Miss Charity, exulting. 
“T was afraid, on account of his 
having been so lately Lord Verney’s 
adviser, that he would not have been 
willing to consult with you. And 
will he use his influence, which must 
be vefy great, with Lord Verney ?” 

“He has none ; and he thinks it 
would be quite useless my talking to 
him.” 

“Oh! Isit possible? Well, if he 
said that, I never heard such nonsense 
in the course of my life. I think old 
Lord re was one of the very 
nicest men I ever spoke to in the 
course of my life ; and I’m certain it 
is all that horrid Mr. Larkin, and a 
great mistake ; for Lord Verney is 
quite a gentlefnan, and would not do 
anything so despicable as to worry 
and injure papa by this horrid bu- 
siness, if only you would make him 
understand it; and I do think, 
Thomas Sedley, you might take that 
trouble for papa.” 

“T’ll go over to Ware, and try to 
see lad Verney, if you think my 
doing so can be of the least use,” said 
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Tom, who knew the vanity of arguing 
with Miss Charit 

“Oh, do,” aa pretty Agnes, and 
that entreaty was, of course, a com- 
mand ; so without going up to see 
old Etherage, who was very much 
broken and ill, his daughters said ; 
and hoping possibly to have some 
cheering news on his return, Tom 
Sedley took his leave for the pre- 
sent, and from the pier of Cardyllian 
crossed in a boat to Ware. 

Onthespacioussteps of that palatial 
mansion, as Mr. Larkin used to term 
it, stood Lord Verney, looking grandly 
seaward, with compressed eyes, like 
a near-sighted ollie as he was. 

“Oh! is she all right ?” said Lord 
Verney. 

“*T—I don’t know, Lord Verney,” 
replied Tom Sedley. “I came to”— 

“ Oh—aw—Mr.—Mr.—how d’ye 
do, sir?’ said Lord Verney, with 
marked frigidity, not this time giving 
him the accustomed finger. 

“I came, Lord Verney, hoping you 
might possibly give me five minutes, 
and very few words, about that un- 
fortunate business of poor Mr. Vane 
Etherage.” 

“T'm unfortunately just going out 
in a boat—about it ; and I can "t just 
now afford time, Mr. —a—Mr.” — 

“ Sedley is my name,” suggested 
Sedley, who knew that Lord Verney 
remembered him pee. 

“ Sedley—Mr. Sedley ; yes. 
mentioned, I’m going in a boat. 
sorry I can’t possibly oblige you ; and 
it is very natural you, who are so inti- 
mate, I believe, with Mr. Egherage, 
should take that side of the question 
—about it; but J’ve no reason to call 
those proceedings unfortunate ; and— 
and I don’t anticipate—and, in fact, 
people usually look after their own 
concerns—about it.” 

“Tm sure, Lord Verney, if you 
knew how utterly ruinous, how really 
deplorable, the consequences of pur- 
suing this thing—I mean the lawsuit 
against him—may be—I am sure— 
you would stop it all.” 

Honest Tom spoke in the belief 
that in the hesitation that had marked 
the close of the noble lord’s remarks 
there was a faltering of purpose, 
whereas there was simply a failure of 
ideas, 

“Tcan’t help your forming opi- 
nions, sir, though I have not invited 
their expression upon my concerns 
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and—and affairs. If you have any- 
thing to communicate about those 
roceedings, you had better see Mr. 
kin, my attorney ; he’s the proper 
oy mp Mr. Etherage has taken a 
ine in the county to wound and injure 
me, as, of course, he has a perfect 
right to do ; he has taken that line, 
and I don’t see any reason why I 
should not have what I’m entitled 
to. There’s the principle of govern- 
ment by party, youre aware; and 
we're not to ask favours of those we 
seek to wound and injure—about 
it ; and that’s my view, and idea, and 
fixed opinion. I must wish you 
gon morning, Mr. Sedley. I’m going 
own to my boat, and decline dis- 
tinctly any conversation upon the 
subject of my law business ; 1 decline 
it distinctly, Mr. Sedley—about it,” 
repeated the peer peremptorily ; and 
as he looked a good deal incensed, 
Tom Sedley wisely concluded it was 
time to retire ; and so his embassage 
came to an end. 

Lord Verney crossed the estuary in 
his yacht, consulting his watch from 
time to time, and reconnoitring the 
om and pier of Cardyllian through 

is telescope with considerable in- 
terest. A little group was assembled 
near the stair, among whose figures 
he saw Lady Wimbledon. “ W ‘hy i is 
not Caroline there ?” he kept asking 
himself, and all the time searching 
that little platform for the absent 


As I 
I’m, idol of his heart. 


Let us deal mercifully with this 
antiquated romance; and if Miss 
Caroline Oldys forebore to say, 
“Go up, thou baldhead,”’ let us 
also spare the amorous incongruity. 
Does any young man love with the 
self-abandonment of an old one? Is 
any romance so romantic as the ro- 
mance ofanoldman? WhenSancho 
looked over his shoulder, and saw 
his master in bis shirt, cutting capers 
and tumbling head-over-heels, and 
tearing his hair in his love-madness, 
that wise governor and man of pro- 
verbs forgot the grotesqueness of 
the exhibition in his awe of that ve- 
hement adoration. So letus. When 
does this noble frenzy exhibit itself 
in such maudlin transports, and 
with a self-sacrifice so idolatrously 
suicidal, as inthe old? Seeing, then, 
that the spirit is so prodigiously wil- 
ling, let us bear with the spectacle of 
their infirmities, and when one of 

30 
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these sighing, magnanimous, wrinkled 
Philanders goes by, let us not hiss, 
but rather say kindly, “ Vive /a baga- 
telle !” or, as we say in Ireland, 
“* More power !” 

He was disappointed. Miss Caro- 
line Oldys had a very bad headache, 
Lady Wimbledon said, and was in 
her room, in care of her maid, so 
miserable at losing the charming sail 
to Malory. 

Well, the lover was sorely disap- 
pointed, as we have said ; but there 
was nothing for it but submission, 
and to comfort himself with the as- 
surances of Lady Wimbledon that 
Caroline’s headaches never lasted 
long, and that she was always better 
for a long time when they were over. 
This latter piece of information seemed 
to puzzle Lord Verney. 

“ Miss Oldys is always better after 
an attack than before it,” said Cleve, 
interpreting for his uncle. 

“Why, of course. That’s what 
Lady Wimbledon means, as J under- 
stand it,” said Lord Verney, a little 
impatiently. “It’s very sad; you 
must tell me all about it; but we 
may hope to find her, you say, quite 
recovered when we return ?” 

Cleve was not of the party to Ma- 
lory. He returned to the Verney 
Arms. Hewent up to Lady Wimble- 
don’s drawing-room with a book he 
had promised to lend her, and found 
Miss Caroline Oldys. 

Yes, she was better. He was very 
earnest and tender in his solicitudes. 
He was looking ill, and was very me- 
lancholy. 

Two hours after her maid came 
in to know whether she “pleased to 
want anything ?’ and she would have 
sworn that Miss Caroline had been 
crying. Mr. Cleve had got up from 
beside her, and was looking out of 
the window. 

A little later in the day, old Lady 
Calthorpe, a cousin of Lady Wimble- 
don’s, very feeble and fussy, and bab- 
bling in a querulous treble, was 
pushed out in her Bath-chair, Cleve 
and Miss Caroline Oldys accompa- 
nying, to the old castle of Cardyllian. 

On the step of the door of the 
Verney Arms, as they emerged, whom 
should they meet, descending from 
the fly that had borne him from 
Liwynan, but the Rev. Isaac Dixie. 
That sleek and rosy gentleman, with 
flat feet, and large hands, and fasci- 
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nating smile, was well pleased to join 
the party, and march blandly beside 
the chair of the Viscountess, invigor- 
ating the fainting spirit of that great 
lady by the balm of his sympathy and 
the sunshine of his smile. 

So into the castle they went, across 
the nearly obliterated moat, where 
once a drawbridge hung, now mantled 
with greenest grass, under the grim 
arches, where once the clanging port- 
cullis rose and fell, and into the base 
court, and so under other arches into 
the inner court, surrounded by old 
ivy-mantled walls. 

In this seclusion the old Lady Cal- 
thorpe stopped her chair to enjoy the 
sweet air and sunshine, and the 
agreeable conversation of the divine, 
and Cleve offered to guide Miss Caro- 
line Oldys through the ruins, an ex- 
ploration in which she seemed highly 
interested. 

Cleve spoke low and eloquently, 
but I don’t think it was about the 
architecture. Time passed rapidly, 
and at last Miss Oldys whispered— 

“We've been too long away from 
Lady Calthorpe. I must go back. 
She'll think I have deserted her.” 

So they emerged from the roofless 
chambers and dim corridors, and 
Cleve wished from the bottom of his 
heart that some good or evil angel 
would put off his uncle’s nuptials for 
another week, and all would be well 
—well | 

Yes—what was “well,” if one goes 
to moral ideals for a standard? We 
must run risks—we must set one side 
of the beok against the other. What 
is the purpose and the justification 
of all morality but happiness? The 
course which involves least misery is 
alternatively the moral course. And 
take the best act that ever you did, 
and place it in that dreadful solvent, 
the light of God's eye, and how much 
of its motive will stand the test? 
Yes—another week, and all will be 
well ; and has not a fertile mind like 
his resource for any future compli- 
cation, as for this, that may arise ? 

Captain Shrapnell was not sorry to 
meet this distinguished party as they 
emerged, and drew up on the grass 
at the side, and raised his hat with a 
reverential smile, as the old lady 
wheeled by, and throwing a deferen- 
tial concern suddenly into his coun- 
tenance, he walked a few paces beside 
Cleve, while he said— 
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“You've heard, of course, about 
your uncle, Lord Verney ?” 

“No?” answered Cleve, on chance. 

* No ?—Oh !—-Why it’s half an 
hour ago. I hope it’s nothing serious ; 
but his groom drove down froin Mal- 
ory for the doctor here. Something 
wrong with his head--suddenly, I 
understand, and old Lyster tovuk his 
box with him, and a bottle of leeches 
—that looks serious, eh !—along with 
him.” 

Shrapnell spoke low, and shook 
his head. 

“T--I did not hear a word of it. 
I’ve been in the castle with old Lady 
Calthorpe. I—I’m very much sur- 
prised.” 

There was something odd, shrewd 
old Shrapnell fancied in the expres- 
sion of Cleve’s eye, which for a mo- 
ment met his. But Cleve looked pale 
and excited, as he said a word in a 
very low tone to Miss Oldys, and 
walked across the street, accompanied 
by Shrapnell, to the doctor’s shop. 

“Oh !” said Cleve, hastily stepping 
in, and accosting a lean, pale youth, 
with lank, black hair, wlio paused in 
the process of braying a prescription 
in a mortar as he approached. “ Aly 
uncle’s not well, I hear—Lord Verney 
—at Malory ?”’ 


Ir was all over Cardyllian by this 
time that the Viscount was very ill 
—dying perhaps—possibly dead. Un- 
der the transparent green shadow of 
the tall old trees, down the narrow 
road to Malory, which he had so often 
passed in other moods, more passion- 
ate, hardly perhaps less selfish, than 
his present, was Cleve now driving, 
with brain and heart troubled and 
busy—“ walking, as before, in a vain 
shadow, and disquieting himself in 
vain.” The daisies looked up inno- 
cently as the eyes of children, into his 
darkened gaze. Had fate after all 
taken pity on him, and was here 
by one clip of the inexorable shears 
a deliverance from the hell of his 
complication ¢ 

As Cleve entered the gate of Ma- 
lory he saw the party from Cardyl- 
lian leaving in the yacht on their 
return, Lady Wimbledon, it turned 
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The young man glanced at Captain 
Shrapuell. 

“Ine doctor told me not to men- 
tion, sir ; but if you'd come into the 
back:room”—— 

“Tl be with you in a moment,” 
said Cleve Verney to Shrapnell, at 
the same time stepping into the 
sanctum, and the glass door being 
shut, he asked, “ What zs it ?” 

“The doctor thought it must be 
apoplexy, sir,’ murmured the young 
man, gazing with wide open eyes, 
very solemnly, in Cleve’s face. 

“So I fancied,” and Cleve paused, 
a little stunned ; “and the doctor’s 
there, at Malory, now ?” 

* Yes, sir ; he'll be there a quarter 
of an hour or more by this time,” 
answered the young man. 

Again Cleve paused. 

“Tt was not fatal—he was still 
living ?” he asked very low. 

“Yes, sir—sure.” 

Cleve, forgetting any form of vale- 
diction, passed into the shop. 

“T must drive down to Malory,” 
he said; and calling one of those 
pony carriages which ply in Cardyl- 
lian, he drove away, with a wave of 
his hand to the Captain, who was 
sorely puzzled to read the true mean- 
ing of that handsome mysterious face. 


out, had remained behind in charge 
of Lord Verney. On reaching the 
house, Cleve learned that Lord Ver- 
ney was alive—-was better in fact. 
Combining Lady Wimbledon’s and 
the doctor's narratives, what Cleve 
learned amounted to this: Lord 
Verney, who affected a mysterious 
urgency and haste in his correspond- 
ence, had given orders that his letters 
should follow him to Malory that 
day. One of these letters, with a 
black seal and black-bordered enve- 
lope, proved to be a communication 
of considerable interest. It was ad-~ 
dressed to him by the clergyman who 
had charge of poor old Lady Verney’s 
conscience, and announced that his 
care was ended, and the Dowager 
Lady, Lord Verney’s mother, was dead. 
As the doctor who had attended 
her was gone, and no one but servants 
in the house, he had felt it a duty to 
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write to Lord Verney to apprize him 
of the melancholy event. 

The melancholy event was no great 
shock to Lord Verney, her mature 
son of sixty-four, who had sometimes 
wondered dimly whether she would 
live as long as the old Countess of 
Desmond, and go on drawing her 
jointure for fifty years after his own 
demise. He had been a good gon ; 
he had nothing to reproach himself 
with. She was about ninety years 
of age; the estate was relieved of 
£1,500 per annum. She had been a 
religious woman too, and was, no 
doubt, iappy. On the whole the 
affliction was quite supportable. 

But no afiliction ever came at a 
more awkward time. Here was his 
marriage on the eve of accomplish- 
ment—a secret so well kept up to 
yesterday that no one on earth, he 
fancied, but half a dozen people, knew 
that any such thing was dreamed of. 
Lord Verney, like other tragedians 
ia ibis theatre of ours, was, perhaps, 
a little more nervous than he seemed, 
and did not like laughter in the wrong 
place. He did not want to be talked 


over, or, as he said, “any jokes or 


things about it.” And therefore he 
wished the event to take mankind 
unawares, as the Flood did. But this 
morning, with a nice calculation as 
to time, he had posted four letters, 
bound, like Antonio’s argosies, to dif- 
ferent remote parts of the world— 
one to Pau, another to Lisbon, a 
third to Florence, and a fourth for 
Geneva, to friends who were likely 
to spread the news in all directions 
—which he cared nothing about, if 
only the event came off at the ap- 
pointed time. With the genius of 
a diplomatist, he had planned his 
remaining despatches, not very many, 
so as to reach their less distant desti- 
nations at the latest hour, previous 
to that of his union. But the others 
were actually on their way, and he 
supposed a month or more must now 
pass before it could take place with 
any decorum, and, in the meantime, 
all the world would be enjoying their 
laugh over his interesting situation. 
Lord Verney was very much moved 
when he read this sad letter ; he was 
pathetic and peevish, much moved, 
and irritated, and shed some tears. 
He withdrew to write a note to the 
clergyman who had announced the 
catastrophe, and was followed by 
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Lady Wimbledon, who held herself 
privileged, and to her he poured 
forth his “ideas and feelings” about 
his “poor dear mother who was gone, 
about it ;’ and suddenly he was 
seized with a giddiness so violent 
thatif a chairhad not been behind him 
he must have fallen on the ground. 

It was something like a fit; Lady 
Wimbledon was terrified ; he looked 
so ghastly, and answered nothing, 
only sighed laboriously, and moved 
his white lips. In her distraction 
she threw up the window, and 
screamed for the servants ; and away 
went Lord Verney’s open carriage, as 
we have seen, to Cardyllian, for the 
doctor. 

By the time that Cleve arrived, 
the attack had declared itself gout 
fixed, by a mustard bath “nicely” 
in the foot, leaving, however, its 
“leven mark” upon the head where 
it had flickered in an angrily inflamed 
eye. 

Here was another vexation. It 
might be over in a week, the doctor 
said; it might last a month. But 
for the present it was quite out of 
the question moving him. They must 
contrive, and make him ascomfortable 
as they could. But at Malory he 
must be contented to remain for the 
present. 

He saw Cleve for a few minutes. 

“Tt’s very unfortunate—your poor 
dear grandmother—and this gout ; 
but we must bow to the will of 
Providence ; we have every consola- 
tion in her case. She’s, no doubt, 
gone to heaven, about it; but it’s 
indescribably untoward, the whole 
thing ; you apprehend me—the mar- 
riage—you know—and things; we 
must pray to heaven to grant us pa- 
tience under these cross-grained, un- 
intelligible misfortunes that are al- 
Ways persecuting some people, and 
never come in the way of others, and 
JZ beg you'll represent to poor Caroline 
how it is. I’m not even to write for 
a day or two; and you must talk to 
her, Cleve, and try to keep her up, 
for I do believe she does like her old 
man, and does not wish to see the 
poor old fellow worse than he is; and, 
Cleve, I appreciate your attention 
and affection in coming so promptly;” 
and Lord Verney put out his thin 
hand and pressed Cleve’s. ‘“ You're 
very kind, Cleve, and if they allow 
me I’ll see you to-morrow, and you'll 
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tell me what's in the papers, for they 
won't let me read ; and there will be 
this funeral, you know—about it— 
your poor dear grandmother ; she'll, 
of loaies--aa'tt be buried ; you'll 
have to see to that, you know ; and 
Larkin, you know—he’'ll save you 
trouble, and—and—hey ! ha, ha—ho! 
Very pleasant! Good gracious what 
torture! Ha!—Oh, dear! Well, I 
think I’ve made everything pretty 
clear, and you’ ll tell Caroline—it’s only 
flying gout—about it-—and—and 
things. So I must bid you good-by, 
dear Cleve, and God bless you.” 

So Cleve did see Caroline Oldys at 
the Verney Arms, and talked a great 
deal with her, in a low tone, while 
old Lady Wimbledon dozed in her 
chair, and, no doubt, it was all about 
his uncle’s “ flying gout.” 

That night our friend Wynne Wil- 
liams was sitting in his snuggery, a 
little bit of fire was in the grate, the 
air being sharp, his tea-things on the 
table, and the cozy fellow actually 
reading a novel, with his slippered 
feet on the fender. 

It was half-past nine o’clock, a 
rather rakish hour in Cardyllian, 
when the absorbed attorney was 
aroused by a tap at his door. 

I think I have already mentioned 
that in that town of the golden age, 
hall-doors stand open, in evidence of 
“ancient faith that knows no guile,” 
long after dark. 

“Come in,” said Wynne Williams; 
and to his amazement who should 
enter, not with the conventional smile 
of greeting, but pale, dark, and wo- 
begone, but the tall figure of Mrs. 

cca Mervyn. 

Honest Wynne Williams never 
troubled himself about ghosts, but he 
had read of spectral iHusions, and old 
Mrs. Mervyn unconsciously encour- 
aged a fancy that the thing he greatly 
feared had come upon him, and that 
he was about to become a victim to 
that sort of hallucination. She stood 
just a step within the door, looking 
at him, and he, with his novel on his 
knee, stared at her as peed 

“ She’s dead,” said the old lady. 

“Who ?” exclaimed the attorney. 

“The Dowager Lady Verney,” she 
continued, rather than answered. 

“ T was so much astonished, ma’am, 
to see you here ; you haven’t been 
down in the town these twelve years 
I think. I could scarce believe my 
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eyes. Won’t you come in, ma’am ? 
Pray do.” The attorney by this time 
was on his legs, and doing the honours, 
much relieved, and he placed a 
chair for her. “If it’s any business, 
ma’am, I'll be most happy, or any 
time you like.” ‘ 

“ Yes, she’s dead,” said she again. 

“Oh, come in, ma’am—do—so is 
Queen Anne,” said the er 
laughing kindly. “TI heard that early 
to-day ; we al/ heard it, and we're 
sorry, of course. Sit down, ma’am. 
But then she was not very far from a 
hundred, and we’re all mortal. Can 
I do anything for you, ma’am ?” 

“She was good to me—a proud 
woman—hard, they used to say ; but 
she was good to me—yes, sir—and 
so she’s gone, at last. She was 
frightened at them ; there was 
something in them — my poor head 
—you know—Z couldn’t see it, and 
I did not care, for the little child 
was gone ; it was only two months old, 
and she was ninety years ; it’s along 
time, and now she’s in her shroud, 
poor thing, and I may speak to you.” 

“Do, ma’am—pray ; butit’sgrowing 
late, and hadn’t we better come to 
the point a bit ?” 

She was sitting in the chair he had 
placed for her, and she had something 
under her cloak, a thick book it might 
be, which she held close in her arms, 
She placed it on the table, and it 
turned out to be a small tin box 
with a padlock. 

“ Papers, ma’am ?” he inquired. 

“Will you read them, sir, and see 
wes ought to be done? There’s the 

e 


“Certainly, ma’am ;” and having un- 
locked it, he disclosed twolittlesheaves 
of papers, neatly folded and endorsed. 

he attorney turned these over 
rapidly, merely reading at first the 
little note of its contents written upon 


each. “By Jove!” he exclaimed ; 
he looked very serious now, with a 
frown, and the corners of his mouth 
drawn down, like a man who wit- 
nesses something horrible. 

* And, ma’am, how long have you 
had these }” 

“Since Mr. Sedley died.” 

“T know ; that’s more than twenty 
years, I think ; did you show them 
to anyone ?” 

“Only to the poor old lady who’s 

one. 

“ Ay, I see.” 
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There was a paper endorsed “ State- 
ment of facts,” and this the attorney 
Was now reading, 

“ Now, ma'am, do you wish to 
fon these papers in my hands, that 


may act upon them as the interests 
of those who are nearest to you may 
require ?” 

he looked at him with a perplexed 
gaze, and said, “ Yes, sir, certainly.” 

“Very well, ma’am ; then I must 
go up to town at once. It’s a very 
serious affair, ma’am, and I'll do my 
duty by you.” 

“Can you understand them, sir ?” 

“N—no—that is, I must see 
counsel in London ; I'll be back again 
in a day or two. Leave it all to me, 
ma’am, and the moment I know any- 
thing for certain, you shall know all 
about it.” 

The old woman asked the question 
as one speaks in their sleep, without 
aoang the answer. Her finger was 
to her lip, and she was looking down 
with a knitted brow. 
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“Ay, she was prond-TI promised 
—proud—she was—very high — it 
will be in Penruthyn—she told me 
she would be buried there—Dowager 
Lady Verney—I wish, sir, it had 
been I.” 

She drew her cloak about her and 
left the room, and he accompanied 
her with the candle to the hall-door, 
and saw her hurry up the street. 

Now and then a passenger looked 
at the tall cloaked figure gliding 
swiftly by, but no one recognised her. 

The attorney was gaping after her 
in deep abstraction, and when she 
was out of sight he repeated, with a 
resolute wag of his head— 

“T will do my duty by you—and 
a serious affair, upon my soul/ A 
very serious affair it is.” 

And so he closed the door, and re- 
turned to his sitting-room in deep 
thought, and very strange excite- 
ment, and continued reading those 
papers till one o’clock in the morning. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


MR. DINGWELL AND MRS. MERVYN CONVERSE. 


CLEVE was assiduous in consoling 
Miss Caroline Oldys, a duty specially 
imposed upon him by the voluntary 
absence of Lady Wimbledon, who 
spent four or five hours every day at 
Malory, with an equally charitable 
consideration for the spirits of Lord 
Verney, who sat complaining in pain 
and darkness. 

Every day he saw more or less of 
the Rev. Isaac Dixie, but never al- 
luded to his midnight interview with 
him at Clay Rectory. Only once, a 
little abruptly, he had said to him, 
as they walked together on the green, 

“T say, you must manage your 
duty for two Sundays more—you 
must stay here for the funeral—that 
will be on Tuesday week.” 

Cleve said no more; but he looked 
at him with a fixed meaning in his 
eye, with which the clergyman some- 
how could not parley. 

At the post-office, to which Miss 
Oldys had begged his escort, a letter 
awaited him. His address was traced 
in the delicate and peculiar hand of 
that beautiful being who in those 
very scenes had once filled every hour 
of ‘bis life with dreams, and doubts, 
and hopes ; and now how did he feel 


as those slender characters met his 
eye? Shall I say, as the murderer 
feels when some relic of his buried 
crime is accidentally turned up be- 
fore his eyes—chilled with a pain 
that reaches on to doomsday—with 
a tremor of madness—with an in- 
sufferable disgust ? 

Smiling, he put it with his other 
letters in his pocket, and felt as if 
every eye looked on him with suspi- 
cion—with dislike, and as if little 
voices in the air were whispering, 
“Tt is from his wife—from his wife 
—from his wife.” 

Tom Sedley was almost by his side, 
and had just got his letters—filling 
him, too, with dismay—posted not 
ten minutes before from elety, and 
smiting his last hope to the centre. 

“Look at it, Cleve,” he said, half 
an hour later. “I thought all these 
things might have softened him—his 
own illness and his mother’s death ; 
and the Etherages—by Jove, I think 
he'll ruin them ; the poor old man is 
going to leave Hazelden in two or 
three weeks, and—and he’s utterly 
ruined I think, and all by that d—d 
lawsuit, that Larkin knows perfectly 
well Lord Verney can never succeed 
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in; but in the meantime it will be 
the ruin of that nice family, that 
were so happy there; and look—here 
it is—my own letter returncd—so 
insulting—like a beggar’s petition ; 
and this note—noteven signed by him. 

“Lord Verney is indisposed ; he 
has already expressed his fixed opi- 
nion upon the subject referred to in 
Mr. Sedley’s statement, which he re- 
turns; he declines discussing it, and 
refers Mr. Sedley again to his solicitor.” 

So, disconsolate Sedley, having 
opened his griefs to Cleve, went on 
to Hazelden, where he was only too 
sure to meet with a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic audience. 

A week passed, and more. And 
now came the day of old Lady 
Verney’s funeral. It was a long pro- 
cession—tenants on horseback, te- 
nants on foot—the carriages of all 
the gentlemen round about. 

On its way to Penruthyn Priory the 
procession passed ‘by the road, as- 
cending the steep by the little church 
of Llanderris, and full in view, 
through a vista in the trees, of the 
upper windows of the steward’s house. 

Our friend Mr. Dingwell, whose 
journey had cost him a cold, got his 
clothes on for this occasion, and was 
in the window, with a field-glass, 
which had amused him on the road 
from London. 

He had called up Mrs. Mervyn’s 
servant girl to help him to the names 
of such people as she might recognise. 


As the hearse, with its grove of 


sable plumes, passed up the steep road, 
he was grave for a few minutes; 
and he said— 

“That was a good woman. Well 
for you, ma’am, if you have ever one- 
twentieth part of her virtues. She 
did not know how to make her vir- 
tues pleasant, though ; she liked to 
have people afraid of her; and if 
you have people afraid of you, my 
dear, the odds are they'll hate you. 
We can’t have everything—virtueand 
softness, fear and love—in this queer 
world. An excellent—severe—most 
ladylike woman. What are they 
stopping for now? Oh! There 
they go again. The only ungenteel 
thing she ever did is what she has 
begun to do now—to rot ; but she'll 
do it alone, in the dark, you see ; and 
there is a right and a wrong, and she 
did some good in her day.” 

The end of his queer homily he 
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spoke in a tone a little gloomy, and 
he tullowed the hearse awhile with 
his glass. 

In two or three minutes more the 
girl thought she heard him sob; and 
looking up, with a shock, perceived 
that his face was gleaming with a 
sinister laugh. 

“What a precious coxcomb that 
fellow Cleve, is—chief mourner, 
egad—and he does it pretty well. 
‘My inky cloak, good mother.’ He 
looks so sorry, 1 almost believe he’s 
thinking of his uncle’s wedding. 
‘Thrift, Horatio, thrift!’ I say, Miss 
—I always forget your name. My 
dear young lady, be so good, will 
you, as to say 1 feel better to-day, 
and should be very happy to see Mrs. 
Mervyn, if she could give me ten 
minutes ?” 

So she ran down upon her errand, 
and he drew back from the window, 
suffering the curtain to fall back as 
before, darkening the room ; and Mr. 
Dingwell sat himself down, with his 
back to the little light that entered, 
drawing his robe-de-chambre about 
him, and resting his chin on his hand. 


“Come in, ma’am,” said Mr. Ding- 
well, in answer to a tap at the door, 


and Mrs. Mervyn entered. She 
looked in the direction of the speaker, 
but could see only a shadowy outline, 
the room was so dark. 

“Pray, madam, sit down on the 
chair I’ve set for you by the table. 
I'm at last well enough to see you. 
You'll have questions to put to me. 
Pll be happy to tell you all I know. 
I was with poor Arthur Verney, as 
you are aware, when he died.” 

‘*] have but one hope now, sir—to 
see him hereafter. Oh, sir! did he 
think of his unhappy soul — of 
heaven ?” 

“Of the other place he did think, 
maam. I’ve heard him wish evil 

eople, such as clumsy servants and 
1is brother here, in it ; but I suppose 
you mean to ask was he devout—eh ?” 

“Yes, sir ; it has been my prayer, 
day and night, in my long solitude. 
What prayers, what prayers, what 
terrible prayers, God only knows.” 

“ Your prayers were heard, ma'am ; 
he was a saint.” 

“Thank God !” 

“The most punctual, edifying, self- 
tormenting saint I ever had the 
pleasure of knowing in any quarter 
of the globe,” said Mr. Dingwell. 
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“Oh! thank God.” 

“ His reputation for sanctity in Con- 
stantinople was immense, and at both 
sides of the Bosphorus he was the 
admiration of the old women and the 
wonder of the little boys, and an ex- 
cellent Dervish, a friend of his, who 
was obliged to leave after having 
been bastinadoed for a petty larceny, 
told me he has seen even the town 
dogs and the asses hold down their 
heads, upon my life, as he passed by, 
to receive his blessing !” 

: “ Superstition—but still it shows, 

“To be sure it does, ma’am.” 

“Tt shows that his sufferings—my 
darling Arthur —had made a real 
change.” 

“Oh! a complete change, ma’am. 
Egad, a very complete change, in- 
deed !” 

“When he left this, sir, he was— 
oh! my darling—thoughtless, vola- 
tile’—— 

“ Aninofidel andascamp—eh? So 
he told me, ma’am.” 

“ And I have prayed that his suf- 
ferings might be sanctified to him,” 
she continued, “and that he might be 
converted, even though I should never 
see him more.” 

“So he was, ma’am ; J can vouch 
for that,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

Again poor Mrs. Mervyn broke 
into a rapture of thanksgiving. 

“ Vastly lucky you’ve been, ma’am ; 
all your prayers about him, egad, 
seem to have been granted. Pity 
you did not pray for something he 
might have enjoyed more. But all’s 
for the best—eh ?” 

“All things work together for 
good—all for good,” said the cold 
lady, looking upward, with her hands 
clasped. 

“And you're as happy at his con- 
version, ma'am, as the Ulema who 
received him into the faith of Ma- 
homet — happier, I really think. 
Lucky dog! what interest he in- 
spires, what joy he diffuses, even now, 
in Mahomet’s adise, I dare say. 
It’s worth while being a sinner for 
the sake of the conversion, ma’am.” 

“Sir —sir, I can’t understand,” 
gasped the old lady after a pause. 

“ No difficulty, ma’am, none in thie 
world.” 

“For God's sake, don’t; I think 
I’m going mad,” cried the poor 
woman, 
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“ Mad, my good lady! Not a bit. 
What’s the matter? Is it Mahomet ? 
You're not afraid of him ?” 

“ Oh, sir, for the Lord’s sake, tell 
me what you mean,” implored she 
wildly. 

“T mean that, to be sure ; what I 
say,” he replied. “I mean that the 
gentleman complied with the custom 
of the country—don’t you see {—and 
submitted to Kismet. It was his 
fate, ma’am ; it’s the invariable condi- 
tion ; and they'd have handed him 
over to his Christian compatriots to 
murder, according to Frank law, 
otherwise. So,ma’am, he shaved his 
head, put on a turban—they wore 
turbans then—and, with his Koran 
under his arm, walked into a mosque, 
and said his say about Allah and the 
rest, and has been safe ever since.” 

* Oh, oh, oh !” cried the poor old 
lady, trembling in a great agony. 

“ Ho ! no,ma’am ; ’twasn’t much,” 
said he briskly. 

“ All, all; the last hope !” cried she 
wildly. 

“Don’t run away with it, pray. 
It’s a very easy and gantlemanlike 
faith, Mahometanism—except in the 
matter of wine ; and even that you 
can have, under the rose, like other 
things here, ma’am, that aren’t quite 
orthodox ; eh ?” said Mr. Dingwell. 

“Oh, Arthur, Arthur !” moaned the 
pont lady distractedly, wringing her 

ands. 

*“* Suppose, ma’am, we pray it may 
turn out to have been the right way. 
Very desirable, since Arthur died in 
it,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

“Oh, sir, oh! I couldn’t have be- 
lieved it. Oh, sir, this shock—this 
frightful shock !” 

“Courage, madam ! Console your- 
self. Let us hope he didn’t believe 
this any more than the other,” said 
Mr. Dingwell. 

Mrs. Mervyn leaned her cheek on 
her thin clasped hands, and was 
rocking herself to and fro in her 
misery. 

“T was with him, you know, in 
his last moments,” said Mr. Dingwell, 
shrugging sympathetically, and cross- 
ing his leg. “ It’s always interesting, 
those last moments—eh t!—and ex- 
a affecting, even—particu- 

arly if it isn’t very clear ure the 
fellow’s going.” 

A tremulous moan escaped the old 
lady. 
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“And he called for some wine. 
That's comforting, and has a flavour 
of Christianity,eh? A relapse, don’t 
you think, very nearly !—at so un- 
convivial a moment. It must have 
been principle ; eh? Let us hope.” 

The old lady’s moans and sighs 
were her answers. 

“ And now that I think on it, he 
must have died a Christian,” said Mr. 
Dingwell, briskly. 

The old lady looked up, and listened 
breathlessly. 

“ Because, after we thought he was 
speechless, there was one of those 
what-d’ye-call-’ems—begging dervish 
fellows—came into the room, and 
kept saying one of their long yarns 
about the propbet Mahomet, and my 
dying friend made me a sign; so [ 
put my ear to his lips, and he said 
distinctly, ‘He be d—d !’—I beg your 
pardon ; but last words are always 
precious.” 

Here came a pause. 

Mr. Dingwell was quite bewildering 
this trembling old lady. 

“ And the day before,” resumed Mr. 
Dingwel!, “ poor Arthur said, ‘They'll 
bury me here under a turban ; but 
I should like a mural tablet in old 
Penruthyn church. They’d be asham- 
ed of my name, I think ; so they can 
put on it the date of my decease, and 
the simple inscription, ‘Check-mate.’ 
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But whether he meant to himself 
or his creditors I’m not able to say.” 

Mrs. Mervyn groaned. 

“It’s very interesting. And he 
had a message for you, ma’am. He 
called you by a name of endear- 
ment. He made me stoop, lest I 
should miss a word, and he said, 
‘Tell my little linnet,’ said he ”—— 

But here Mr. Dingwell was inter- 
rupted. A wild cry, a wild laugh, 
and—“ Oh, Arthur, it’s you /” 

He felt, as he would have said, 
“oddly” for a moment—a sudden 
flood of remembrance, of youth. The 
worn form of that old outcast, who 
had not felt the touch of human 
kindness for nearly thirty years, was 
clasped in the strain of an inex- 
tinguishable and angelic love—in the 
thin arms of one likewise faded and 
old, and near the long sleep in which 
the heart is fluttered and pained no 
more. 

There was a pause, a faint laugh, 
a kind of sigh, and he said— 

“So you've found me out.” 

“Darling, darling! you're not 
changed ?” 

“ Change !” he answered, in a low 
tone. “There’s a change, little lin- 
net, from summer to winter ; where 
the flowers were the snow is. Draw 
the curtain, and let us look on one 
another.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE GREEK MERCHANT SEES LORD VERNEY. 


Our friend, Wynne Williams, made 
a much longer stay than he had ex- 
pected in London. From him, too, 
Tom Sedley received about this time 
a mysterious summons to town, 80 
urgent and so solemn that he felt 
there was something extraordinary 
in it; and on consultation with the 
Etherage girls, those competent ad- 
visers settled that he should at once 
obey it. 

Tom wrote to Agnes on the even- 
ing of his arrival— 

“T have been for an hour with 
Wynne Williams ; you have no no- 
tion what a good fellow he is, and 
what a wonderfully clever fellow. 
There is something very good in 
prospect for me, but not yet certain, 
and I am bound not to tell a human 
being but you. I will, of course, the 


moment I know it for certain. It 
may turn out nothing at all; but we 
are working very hard all the same,” 

In the meantime, down at Malory, 
things were taking a course of which 
the good people of Cardyllian had 
not a@ suspicion. 

With a little flush over his grim 
brown face, with a little jaunty swag- 
ger, and a slight screwing of his lips, 
altogether as if he had sipped a little 
too much brandy and water—though 
he had nothing of the kind that day— 
giggling and chuckling over short sen- 
tences; with a very determined knit- 
ting of his eyebrows, and something 
in his eyes unusually sinister, which 
a sense of danger gives to a wicked 
face, Mr. Dingwell walked down the 
clumsy stairs of the steward’s house, 
and stood within the hatch, 
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There he meditated for a few mo- 
ments, with compressed lips, and a 
wandering sweep of his eyes along the 
stone urns and rose buslies that stood 
in frout of tire dwarf wali, which is 
backed by the solemn old trees of 
Malory. 

“In for a penny, in for a pound.” 

And he muttered a Turkish sen- 
tence, I suppose equivalent ; and thus 
fortified by the wisdom of nations, 
he stepped out upon the broad gravel 
walk, jooked about him for a second 
or two, as if recalling recollections, 
in a sardonic mood, and then walked 
round the corner to the front of the 
house, and up the steps, and pulled 
at the door bell; the knocker had 
been removed in tenderness to Lord 
Verney’s irritable nerves. 

‘T'wo of his tall footmen in powder 
and livery were there, conveyed into 
this exile from Ware; for calls of 
inquiry were made here, and a glimpse 
of state was needed to overawe the 
bumpkins. 

“His lordship was better; was 
sitting in the drawing-room ; might 
possibly see the gentleman ; and 
who should he say, please ?” 

“Say, Mr. Dingwell, the great 
Greek merchant, who has a most im- 
portant communication to make.” 

His lordship would see Mr. Ding- 
well. Mr. Dingwell’s name was 
called to a second footman, who 

ned a door, and announced him. 

Lady Wimbledon, who had been 
sitting at the window, reading aloud 
to Lord Verney at a little chink of 
light, abandoned her pamphlet, and 
rustled out by another door, as the 
Greek merchant entered. 

Dim at best, and very unequal was 
the light. The gout had touched his 
lordship’s right eyeball, which was 
still a little inflamed, and the doctor 
insisted on darkness. 

There was something diabolically 
waggish in Mr. Dingwell’s face, if 
the noble lord could only have seen 
it distinctly, as he entered the room. 
He was full of fun ; he was enjoying 
a coming joke, with perhaps a little 
spice of danger in it, and could hardly 
repress a giggle. 

he Viscount requested Mr. Ding- 
well to take a chair, and that gen- 
tleman waited till the servant had 
closed the door, and then thanked Lord 
Verney in a strange nasal tone, quite 
unlike Mr. Dingwell’s usual voice. 
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“T come here, Lord Verney, with 
an important communication to make. 
I could have made it to some of the 
people about you—and you have able 
professional people—or to your ne- 
shew ; but it is a pleasure, Lord 

Jerney, to speak instead to the cle- 
verest man in England.” 

The noble lord bowed a little affa- 
bly, although he might have ques- 
tioned Mr. Dingwell’s right to pay 
him compliments in his own house ; 
but Mr. Dingwell’s fiddlestick had 
touched the right string, and the 
noble instrument made music accord- 
ingly. Mr. Dingwell, in the dark, 
looked very much amused. 

“T can hardly style myself that, 
Mr. Dingwell.” 

“T speak of business, Lord Verney ; 
and I adopt the language of the 
world in saying the cleverest man in 
England.” 

“Tm happy to say my physician 
allows me to listen to reading, and to 
talk a little, and there can be no 
objection to a little business either,” 
said Lord Verney, passing by the com- 
pliment this time, but, on the whole, 
good-humouredly disposed toward 
Mr. Dingwell. 

“T’ve two or three things to men- 
tion, Lord Verney ; and the first is 
money.” 

Lord Verney coughed drily. He 
was suddenly recalled to a conscious- 
ness of Mr. Dingwell’s character. 

“ Money, my lord. The name makes 
you cough, as smoke does aman with 
an asthma. I’ve found it all my life 
as hard to keep, as you do to part 
with. If I had but possessed Lord 
Verney’s instincts and abilities, I 
should have been at this moment one 
of the wealthiest men in England.” 

Mr. Dingwell rose as he said this, 
and bowed towards Lord Verney. 

“T said I should name it first ; 
but as your lordship coughs, we had, 
perhaps, best discuss it last. Or, in- 
deed, if it makes your lordship cough 
very much, perhaps we had better 
postpone it, or leave it entirely to 
your lordship’s discretion—as I 
wouldn’t for the world send this little 
attack into your chest.” 

Lord Verney thought Mr. Dingwell 


*less unreasonable, but also more 


flighty, than he had supposed. 

“You are quite at liberty, sir, to 
treat your subjects in what order you 
please. I wish you to understand 
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that I have no objection to hear you ; 
and—-and you may proceed.” 

“The next is a question on which 
I presume we shall find ourselves in 
perfect accord. I had the honour, as 
you are very well aware, of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with your late 
brother, thte Honorable Arthur Ver- 
ney, and beyond measure I admired 
his talents, which were second in 
brilliancy only to your own. I ad- 
mired even his principles—but I see 
they make you cough also. They 
were, it is true, mephitic, sulphurous, 
such as might well take your breath, 
or that of any other moral man, quite 
away ; but ey had what I call the 
Verney stamp upon them ; they were 
perfectly consistent, and quite har- 
monious. His, my lord, was the in- 
tense and unflinching rascality, if you 
permit me the phrase, of a man of 
genius, and I honoured it. Now, my 
lord, his adventures were curious, as 
you are aware, and I have them at 
my fingers’ ends—his crimes, his es- 
cape, and, above all, his life in Con- 
stantinople—ha, ha, ha! It would 
make your hair stand on end. And 
to think he should have been your 
brother ! Upon my sow! / - Though, 
as I said, the genius—the genius, 
Lord Verney—the inspiration was 
there. In that he was your brother.” 

“T’m aware, sir, that he had talent, 
Mr. Dingwell, and could speak— 
about it. At Oxford he was con- 
sidered the most promising young 
man of his time—almost.” 

“Yes, except you; but you were 
two years later.” 

“ Yes, exactly. I was precisely two 
years later—about it.” 

“Yes, my lord, you were always 
about it; so he told me. No matter 
what it was—a book, or a boot-jack, 
or a bottle of port, you were always 
about it. It was a way you had, he 
said—about it.” 

“T wasn’t aware that anyone re- 
marked any such thing—about it,” 
said Lord Verney, very loftily. 

It dawned dimly upon him that 
Mr. Dingwell, who was a very irre- 
gular person, was possibly intoxicated. 
But Mr. Dingwe!l was speaking, 
though in a very nasal, odd voice, yet 
with a clear and sharp articulation, 
and in a cool way, not the least like a 
man in that sort of incapacity. Lord 
Verney concluded, therefore, that 
Mr. Dingwell was either a remarkably 
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impertinent person, or most insup- 
portably deficient in the commonest 
tact. I think he would have risen, 
even at the inconvenience of suddenly 
disturbing his flarinelled foot, and in- 
timated that he did not feel quite well 
enough to continue the conversation, 
had he not known something of Mr. 
Dingwell’s dangerous temper, and 
equally dangerous knowledge and op- 
portunities ; for had they not sub- 
sidized Mr. Dingwell, in the most 
unguarded manner, and on the most 
monstrous scale, pending the investi- 
gation and proof before the Lords ? 
** It was inevitable,” Mr. Larkin said, 
“but also alittle awkward ; although 
they knew that the man had sworn 
nothing but truth.” Very awkward, 
Lord Verney thought, and therefore 
he endured Mr. Dingwell. 

But the “great Greek merchant,” 
as, I suppose half jocularly, he termed 
himself, not only seemed odious at 
this moment, by reason of his im- 
ener eee but also formidable to 

ord Verney, who having waked from 
his dream that Dingwell would fly 
beyond the Golden Horn when once 
his evidence was given, and the coro- 
net well fixed on the brows of the 
Hon. Kitiyn Fulke Verney, found 
himself still haunted by this vampire 
bat, which threatened to fasten on 
his breast, and drain him. 

The question of money he would 
leave “to his discretion.” But what 
did his impertinence mean? Was it 
not minatory? And to what exor- 
bitant sums in a choice of evils might 
not “ discretion ” point ? 

“This d—d Mr. Dingwell,” thought 
Lord Verney, “will play the devil 
with my gout. I wish he was at the 
bottom of the Bosphorus.” 

“Yes. And your brother, Arthur 
- -there were points in which he dif- 
fered from you. Unless I’m misin- 
formed, he was a first-rate cricketer, 
the crack bat of their team, and 


. you were nothing ; he was one of the 


best Grecians in the university, and 
you were plucked.” 

“T—I don’t exactly see the drift 
of your rather inaccurate and ex- 
tremely offensive observations, Mr. 
Dingwell,” said Lord Verney, wincing 
and flushing in the dark. 

“Offensive? Good heaven! But 
I’m talking to a Verney, to a man of 
genius; and I say, how the devil 
could i tell that truth could offend, 
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either. With thisreflection I forgive 
myself, and I go on to say what will 
interest you.” 

Lord Verney, who had recovered his 
presence of mind, here nodded, to in- 
timate that he was ready to hear him. 

“Well there were a few other 
points, but I need not mention them, 
in which you differed. You were 
both alike-in this—each was a genius 
—you were an opaque and obscure 

enius, he a brilliant one ; but each 
eing a genius there must have been 
asympathy, notwithstanding his being 
a publican and you a—not exactly a 
Pharisee, but a paragon of prudence.” 

“T really, Mr. Dingwell, must re- 
quest—you see I’m far from well, 
about it—that you'll be so good as a 
little to abridge your remarks, and I 
don’t want to hear—you can easily, 
I hope, understand—iy poor brother 
talked of in any but such terms as a 
brother should listen to.” 

“That arises, Lord Verney, from 
your not having had the advantage 
of his society for so very many years. 
Now, I knew him intimately, and I 
can undertake to say he did not care 
twopence what any one on earth 
thought of him, and it rather amused 
him painting infernal caricatures of 
himself, as a fiend or a monkey, and 
he often made me laugh by the hour 
—ha, ha, ha! he amused himself 
with revealed religion, and with 
everything sacred, sometimes even 
with you—ha, ha, ha !—he had cer- 
tainly a wonderful sense of the ridic- 
ulous.” 

“May I repeat my request, if it 
does not appear to you very unreason- 
able ?”’ again interrupted Lord Ver- 
ney; “and may I entreat to know 
what it is you wish me to understand 
—about it, in as few words as you 
can, sir ?” 

“ Certainly, Lord Verney ; it is just 
this. As I have got materials, per- 
fectly authentic, from my deceased 
friend, both about himself—horribly 
racy, you may suppose—ha, ha, ha !— 
about your granduncle Pendel— 
you’ve heard of him, of course— 
about your aunt Deborah, mone thing, 
who sold mutton pies in Chester. I 
was thinking — suppose I write a 
memoir—Arthur alone deserves it ; 
you pay the expenses; I take the 
profits, and I throw you in the eopy- 
right for a few thousand more, and 
call it, ‘Snuffed-out lights of the 
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Peerage,’ or something of the kind ? 
I think something is due to Arthur— 
don’t you ?” 

“ I think you can hardly be serious, 
Mr.—Mr, ——” 

“ Perfectly serious, upon my soul, 
my lord. Could anything be more 
curious? LEccentricity’s the soul of 
genius, and you're proud of your 
genius, I hope.” 

“What strikes me, Mr. Dingwell, 
amounts, in short, to something like 
this. My poor brother, he has been 
unfortunate, about it, and — and 
worse, and he has done things, and I 
ask myself why there should be an 
effort to obtrude him, and I answer 
myself, there’s no reason, about it, 
and therefore I vote to have every- 
thing as it is, and I shall neither 
contribute my countenance, about it, 
nor money to any such undertaking, 
or—or—undertaking.” 

“Then my book comestothe ground, 
egad.” 

Lord Verney simply raised his 
head with a little sniff, as if he were 
smelling at a snuff-box. 

“Well, Arthur must have some- 
thing, you know.” 

“My brother, the Honorable 
Arthur Kiffyn Verney, is past re- 
ceiving anything at my hands, and I 
don’t think he probably looked for 
anything, about it, at any time from 
yours.” 

“Well, but it’s just the time for 
what I’m thinking of. You wouldn’t 
= him a tombstone in his lifetime, 

suppose, though you are a genius. 
Now, I-happen to know he wished a 
tombstone. Yow’d like a tombstone, 
though not now—time enough in a 
year or two when you're fermenting 
in your lead case.” 

“T’m not thinking of tombstones 
at present, sir, and it appears to me 
that you are giving yourself a very 
unusual atte —ahens it.” 

“T don’t mean in the mausoleum 
at Ware. Of course that’s a place 
where people who have led a decorous 
life putrefy together. I meant at the 
aa church of Penruthyn, where 
the scamps await judgment.” 

“T—a—don’t see that such a step 
is properly for the consideration of 
any persons—about it—outside the 
members of the Verney family, or 
more properly, of any but the repre- 
sentatives of that family,” said Lord 
Verney, loftily, “and you'll excuse 
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my not admitting, or—or, in fact, ad- 
mitting any right in anyone else.” 

“He wahet it immensely.” . 

“T can’t understand why, sir.” 

“NorI; but I suppose you all get 
them—all ticketed—eh? And fa 
write the epitaph, only putting in es- 
sentials, though, egad ! in such a life 
it would be as long as a newspaper.” 

“ T’ve already expressed my opinion, 
and—and things, and I have nothing 
to add.” 

“Then the tombstone comes to the 
ground also ?” 

“ Anything more, sir ?” 

“ But, my lord, he showed an im- 
mense consideration for you.” 

“T don’t exactly recollect how.” 

“ By dying you've got hold of every- 
thing, don’t you see, and you grudge 
him a tablet in the little church of 
Penruthyn, by gad! I told your 
nephew he wished it, and I tell you 
he wished it ; it’s not stinginess, it’s 
your mean pride.” 

“You seem, Mr. Dingwell, to 
fancy that there’s no limit to the im- 
pertinence I'll submit to.” 

“Tm sure there’s none almost— 
ou better not ring the bell—you 
vetter think twice—he gave me that 

message, and he also left me a mal- 
let—quite a toy—but a single knock 
of it would bring Verney House, or 
Ware, or this place, about your ears.” 

The man was speaking in quite ano- 
ther voice now, and in the most awful 
tones Lord Verney had ever heard 
in his life, and to his alarmed and 
sickly eyes it seemed as if the dusky 
figure of his visiter were dilating in 
the dark like an evoked Genii. 

“T—I think—about it—it’s quite un- 
accountable—all this.” Lord Verney 
was looking at the strangerashespoke, 
and groping with his left hand for the 
old-fashioned bell-rope which used to 
hang near him in the library in Ver- 
ney House, forgetting that there was 
no bell of any sort within his reach 
at that moment. 

“T’m not going to take poor dear 
Arthur’s mallet out of my pocket, for 
the least tap of it would make all 
England ring and roar, sir. No, Pll 
make no noise ; you and I, sir, tée- 
a-téte, Tl have no go-between ; no 
Larkin, no Levi, no Cleve ; you and 
I'll settle it alone. Your brother was 
a great Grecian, they used to call him 
Odveceve—Ulysses. Do you remem- 
ber? I said I was the great Greek 
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merchant? We have made an ex- 
change together. You must pay. 
What shall I call myself, for Ding- 
well isn’t my name. Th take a new 
one—To pey mpwrovy Ovrw éavrov 
emixarer—eredavee duspevye, Kat Ew nv 
Bedovg, Odvocvy ovopatecOa en. In 
English—at first he called himself 
Outis—Nobody ; but so soon as he 
had escaped, and was out of the 
javelin’s reach, he said that he was 
named Odusseus— Ulysses, and here 
he is. This is the return of Ulysses.” 

There had been a sudden change 
in Mr. Dingwell’s Yankee intonation. 
The nasal tones were heard no more. 
He approached the window, and said 
with a laugh, pulling the shutter 
more open— 

“Why, Kiffyn, you fool, don’t you 
know me ?” 

There was a silence. 

“My great God! my great God of 
heaven !” came from the white lips 
of Lord Verney. 

“Yes; God’s over all,” said Arthur 
Verney, with a strange confusion, be- 
tween a sneer and something more 
genuine. 

There was a long pause. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! don’t make a scene ! 
Not such a muff?” said Dingwell. 

Lord Verney was staring at him 
with a face white and peaked, as that 
of a corpse, and whispering still— 
“ My God! my great God !” so that 
Dingwell, as I still call him, began to 
grow uneasy. 

“Come; don’t you make moun- 
tains of molehills. What the devil’s 
all this fuss about? Here, drink a 
little of this.” He poured out some 
water, and Lord Verney did sip a 
little, and then gulped down a good 
deal, and then he locbel at Arthur 
again fixedly, and groaned. 

“That's right—never mind. Tl 
not hurt you. Don’t fancy I mean 
to disturb you. I can’t, you know 
if I wished it ever so much. | 
daren’t show—I know it. Don’t sup- 
pose I want to bully you; the idea’s 
empracticable. I looked in merely to 
tell you, in a friendly way, who I am. 
You must do something handsome 
for me, you know. Devil's in itif a 
fellow can’t get a share of his own 
money, and, as I said before, we'll 
have no go-betweens, no Jews or at- 
torneys—d—n them all—but settle 
it between ourselves like brothers. 
Sip a little more water.” 
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** Arthur, Arthur, J say, yes ; good 
God, I feel I shall have a good deal 
to say ; but—my head, and things— 
I’m a little perplexed still, and I must 
have a glass of wine, about it, and I 
can’t do it now ; no, I can’t.” 

“T don’t live far away, you know; 
and I’ll look in to-morrow--we’re not 
in a hurry.” 

“Tt was a strange idea, Arthur. 
Good Lord, have mercy on me.” 

“Not a bad one ; eh ?” 

“The coronet — about it? I'm 
placed in a dreadful position, but 
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you shan’t be compromised, Arthur. 
ell them I’m not very well, and 
some wine, I think—a little chill.” 

“ And to-morrow I can look in 
again, quietly,” said the Greek mer- 
chant, “or whenever you like, and I 
shan't disclose our little confidence.” 

“It’s going—everything, every- 
thing ; I shall see it by-and-by,” said 
Lord Verney, helplessly. 

And thus the interview ended, and 
Mr. Dingwell in the hall gave the 
proper alarm about Lord Verney. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


A BREAK-DOWN. 


Axout an hour after, a message came 
down from Malory for the doctor. 

“ How is his lordship ?” asked the 
doctor eagerly. 

“No, it isn’t him, sure; it is the 
old lady is taken very bad.” 

“Lady Wimbledon ?” 

“No, sure. Her ladyship’s not 
there. Old Mrs. Mervyn.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, tranquil- 
lized. ‘“ Old Rebecca Mervyn, is it ? 
And what may be the matter with the 
poor old lady ?” 

“ Fainting like ; one fainting into 
another, sure ; and her breath almost 
gone. She’s very bad—-as pale as a 
sheet.” 

“ Ts she talking at all ?”’ 

“No, not a word. Sittin’ back in 
her chair, sure.” 

* Does she know you, or mind what 
you say to her ?” 

“Well, no. She’s a-holdin’ that 
old white-headed man’s hand that’s 
been so long bad there, and a-lookin’ 
at him ; but I don’t think she hears 
nor sees nothin’ myself.” 

“Apoplexy, or the heart, more 
likely,” ruminated the doctor. “ Will 
— one of those pony things for 
me ?” 

And while the pony-carriage was 
coming to the door, he got a few 
phials together and his coat on, being 
in a hurry; for he was to play a 
rubber of billiards at the club for five 
shillings, at seven o’clock. 

In an hour’s time after the inter- 
view with Arthur Verney, Lord Ver- 
ney had wonderfully collected his 
wits. His effects in that department, 
it is true, were not very much, and 
perhaps the more easily brought to- 


gether. He wrote two short letters 
—marvellously short for him—ard 
sent down to the Verney Arms to 
request the attendance of Mr. Larkin. 

Lord Verney was calm; he was 
even gentle ; spoke, in his dry way, 
little, andin alowtone. He had the 
window-shutter opened quite, and the 
curtains drawn back, and seemed to 
have forgotten his invalided state, and 
everything but the revolution which 
in a moment had overtaken and en- 
gulfed him—to which great anguish 
with a dry resignation he submitted. 

Over the chimney was a little oval 

ortrait of his father, the late Lord 

erney, taken when they wore the hair 
long, falling back upon theirshoulders. 
A pretty portrait, refined, handsome, 
insolent. How dulled it was by time 
and neglect—how criss-crossed over 
with little cracks ; the evening sun 
admitted now set it all aglow. 

“A very good portrait. How has it 
been overlooked so long? It must 
be preserved ; it shall go to Verney 
House. To Verney House ? I forgot.” 

Mr. Jos Larkin, in obedience to 
this sudden summons, was speedily 
with Lord Verney. With this cail a 
misgivingcame. The attorneysmiled 
blandly, and talked in his meekest 
and happiest tones ; but people who 
knew his face would have remarked 
that sinister contraction of the eye to 
which in moments of danger or trea- 
chery he was subject, and which, in 
spite of his soft tones and childlike 
smile, betrayed the fear or the fraud of 
that vigilant and dangerous Christian. 

When he entered the room, and saw 
Lord Verney's face pale and stern, 
he had no longer a doubt. 
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Lord Verney requested Mr. Larkin 
to sit down, and prepare for some- 
thing that would surprise him. 

He then proceeded to tell Mr. 
Larkin that the supposed Mr. Ding- 
well was, in fact, his Codie. the Hon. 
Arthur Verney, and that, therefore, 
he was not Lord Verney, but only as 
before, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney. 

Mr. Larkin saw that there was an 
up-hill game and a heavy task before 
him. It was certain now, and awful. 
This conceited and foolish old noble- 
man, and that devil incarnate, his 
brother, were to be managed, and 
those Jew people, who might grow 
impracticable ; and doors were to be 
muffled, and voices lowered, and a 
stupendous secret gt Still he did 
not despair—if people would only be 
true to themselves. 

When Lord Verney came to that 
part of his brief narrative where, 
taking some credit dismally to him- 
self for his penetration, he stated that 
“ notwithstanding that the room was 
dark and his voice disguised, I recog- 
nised him ; and you may conceive, 
Mr. Larkin, that when r made the 
discovery I was a good deal disturbed 
about it.” 

Mr. Larkin threw up his eyes and 
hands— 

“ What a world it is, my dear Lord 
Verney ! for so I persist in styling 
you still, for this will prove virtually 
no interruption.” 

At the close of his sentence the 
attorney lowered his voice earnestly. 

“T don’t follow you, sir, about it,” 
replies Lord Verney, disconsolately ; 
‘for a man who has had an illness, S 
looks wonderfully well, and in good 
spirits and things, and as likely to 
live as I am, about it.” 

“*My remarks, my lord, were di- 
rected rather to what I may term the 
animus—the design —of this, shall I 
call it, demonstration, my lord, on 
the part of your lordship’s brother.” 

” Ves, of course, the animus, about 
it. But it strikes me he’s as likely 
to outlive me as not.” 

“ My lord, may I venture, in con- 
fidence and with great respect, to 
submit, that your lordship was 
hardly judicious in affording him a 
sinabael interview ?” 

“Why, I should hope my personal 
direction of that conversation, and— 
and things, has been such as I should 
wish,” said the peer, very loftily. 
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“My lord, I have failed to make 
myself clear. I never questioned the 
consummate ability with which, no 
doubt, your lordship’s part in that 
conversation was sustained. What 
I meant to convey is, that considering 
the immense distance socially between 
you, the habitual and undeviating 
eminence of your lordship’s position, 
and the melancholy circle in which it 
has been your brother’s lot to move, 
your meeting him face to face for 
the purpose of a personal discussion 
of your relations, may lead him to 
the absurd conclusion that your lord- 
ship is, in fact, afraid of him.” 

“That, sir, would be a very imper- 
tinent conclusion.” 

“ Quite so, my lord, and render him 
oem, impracticable. 

’ll undertake to bring him to reason. 
The attorney was speaking very low 
and sternly, with contracted eyes and 
a darkened face. ‘‘ He has been mar- 


ried to the lady who lives in the 
house adjoining, under the name of 
Mrs. Mervyn, and to my certain know- 
ledge inquiries have been set in motion 
to ascertain whether there has not 
been issue of that marriage.” 


“ You may set your mind perfectly 
at rest with regard to that marriage, 
Mr. Larkin; the whole thing was 
thoroughly sifted —and things—my 
father undertook it, the late Lord 
Verney, about it ; and so it went on 
and was quite examined, and it turned 
out the poor woman had been mis- 
erably deceived by a mock ceremony, 
and this mock thing was the when 
thing, and there’s nothing more ; the 
evidence was very deplorable, and— 
and quite satisfactory.” 

“Oh! that’s a great weight off 
my mind,” said Larkin, trying to 
smile, and looking very much disap- 
pointed, “a great weight, my lord.’ 

“T knew it would—yes—yes,” ac- 
quiesced Lord Verney. 

“ And simplifies our dealings with 
the other side ; for if there had been 
a good marriage, and concealed issue 
male of that marriage, they would 
have used that circumstance to ezx- 
tort money.” 

“Well, I don’t see how they could, 
though ; for if there had been a child, 
about it—he’d have been heir-appa- 
rent, don’t you see ? to the title. ’ 

“Oh !—a—yes — certainly! that’s 
very true, my lord-; but then there’s 
none, 80 that’s at rest.” 
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“T’ve just heard,” interposed Lord 
Verney, “I may observe, that the 
Bebe old lady, Mrs. Mervyn, is sud- 

oy, and dangerously ill.” 

“Oh ! ts she?” said Mr. Larkin very 
uneasily, for she was, if not his queen, 
at least a very valuable pawn upon 
his chess-board. 

“Yes ; the doctor thinks she’s ac- 
tually dying, poor old soul !” 

“What a world! What is life? 
What is man?’ murmured the at- 
torney with a devout feeling of the 

rofoundest vexation. “It was 
or this most melancholy charac- 
ter,” he continued; “you'll pardon 
me, my lord, for so designating 
a relative of your lordship’s. The 
Honorable Arthur Verney, who has 
80 fraudulently, I will say, presented 
himself again as a living claimant— 
your lordship is aware, of course—I 
shall be going up to town possibly 
by the mail train to-night—that the 
law, if it were permitted to act, would 
remove that obstacle under the old 
sentence of the Court.” 

“ Good God ! sir ; you can’t possibly 
mean that I should have my brother 
caught and executed?” exclaimed 
Lord Verney, turning quite white. 

“ Quite the reverse, my lord. ’m— 
I’m unspeakably shocked that I 
should have so misconveyed myself,” 
said Larkin, his tall bald head tinged 
to its top with an ingenuous blush. 
“Oh, no, my lord, I understand the 
Verney feeling too well, thank God, 
to suppose anything, I will say, so 
entirely objectionatle.- said, my lord, 
if it were permitted, that is, allowed 
by simple non-interference—your lord- 
ship sees—and it is precisely because 
non-interference must bring about 
that catastrophe ; for I must not con- 
ceal from your lordship the fact that 
there is a great deal of unpleasant 
talk in the town of Cardyllian al- 
ready—that I purpose running up to 
town to-night. There is a Jew firm, 
your lordship is aware, who have a 
very heavy judgment against him, 
and the persons of that persuasion 
are so interlaced, as I may say, in 
matters of business, that I should 
apprehend a communication to them 
from Goldshed and Levi, who, by- 


the-bye, to my certain knowledge—. 


what a world it is !—have a person 
here actually watching Mr. Dingwell, 
or in other words, the unhappy but 
Honorable Arthur Verney, in their 
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interest. (This was in effect true, but 
the name of this person which he did 
not care to disclose, was Josiah 
Larkin.) If I were on the spot, I 
think I know a way effectually to 
stop all action of that sort.” 

“You think they’d arrest him, 
about it ?’ said Lord Verney. 

“ Certainly, my lord.” 

“ Tt is very much to be deprecated,” 
said Lord Verney. 

“ And, my lord, if you will agree to 
place the matter quite in my hands, and 
peremptorily to decline on all future 
occasions, conceding a personal inter- 
view, I'll stake my professional char- 
acter, I effect a satisfactory compro- 
mise.” 

“T—I don’t know—I don’t see a 
compromise—there’s nothing that I 
see, to settle,” said Lord Verney. 

“Hvery thing, my lord. Pardon 
me—your lordship mentioned that, 
in point of fact, you are no longer 
Lord Verney ; that being so—techni- 
cally, of course—measures must be 
taken—in short, a—a quiet arrange- 
ment with your lordship’s brother, to 
prevent any disturbance, and I under- 
take to effect it, my lord ; the nature 
of which will be to prevent the return 
of the title to abeyance, and of the 
estates to the management of the 
trustees, whose claim for mesne rates 
and the liquidation of the mortgage, 
I need not tell your lordship, would 
be ruinous to you.” 

“Why, sir—Mr. Larkin—I can 
hardly believe, sir—you can’t mean, 
or think it possible, sir, that I should 
lend myself to a deception, and—and 
sit in the House of Peers by a fraud, 
sir! Id much rather de in the 
debtors’ prison, about it ; and I consi- 
der myself dishonoured by having in- 
voluntarily heard such an—an idea.” 

Poor, pompous, foolish Lord Verney 
stood up, so dignified and stern in 
the light of his honest horror, that 
Mr. Larkin, who despised him utterly, 
quailed before a phenomenon he 
could not wniilebinaiid, 

Nothing confounded our friend 
Larkin, as a religious man, so much 
as discovering, after he had a little 
unmasked, that his client would not 
follow, and left him, as once or twice 
had happened, alone with his dead 
villanous suggestion, to account for 
it how he ool 


“Oh dear !—surely, my lord, your 
lordship did not imagine,” said Mr, 
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Larkin, doing his best, “I was—I, in 
fact—I supposed a case. I only went 
the length of saying that I think— 
and with sorrow I think it—that your 
lordship’s brother has in view an 
adjustment of his claim, and meant 
to extract, I fear, a sum of money 
when he’ disclosed himself, and con- 
ferred with your lordship. I meant 
merely, of course, that as he thought 
this I would Ze him think it, and 
allow him to disclose his plans, with 
a view, of course, to deal with that 
information—first, of course, with a 
view to your lordship’s honowr, and 
next your lordship’s safety ; but if 
your lordship did not see your way 
clearly to it””—— 

“No, I don’t see—I think it most 
objectionable--about it. I know 
all that concerns me; and I have 
written to two official persons—one, 
I may say, the Minister himself 
—apprizing them of the actual posi- 
tion of the title, and asking some in- 
formation as to how I should proceed 
in order to divest myself of it and 
the estates.” 

“Just what I should have expected 
from your lordship’s exquisite sense 
of honour,” said Mr. Larkin, with a 
deferential bow, and a countenance 
black as thunder. “Might I suggest, 
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for the safety of your lordship’s un- 
happy brother, that the matter should 
be kept strictly quiet—just for a day 
or two, until i shall have made ar- 
rangements for his—may I term it— 
escape ?” 

“Oertainly,” said Lord. Verney, 
looking away a little. ‘“ Yes—that 
must, of course, be arranged ; and— 
and this marriage—I shall leave that 
decision entirely in the hands of the 

oung lady.” Lord Verney was a 
ittle agitated. ‘And I think, Mr. 
Larkin, I have said everything. at 
present. Good evening.” 

As Mr. Larkin traversed the hall 
of Malory, scratching the top of his 
bald head with one finger, in profound 
and black rumination, I am afraid 
his thoughts and feelings amounted 
to a great deal of cursing and swearing. 

“Sweet evening,’ he observed 
suddenly to the surprised servant 
who opened the door for him. He 
was now standing at the threshold, 
with his hands expanded as if he 
expected rain, and smiling villan- 
ously upward toward the stars. 

“Sweet evening,” he repeated, and 
then biting his lip and looking down 
for a while on the gravel, = de- 
scended and walked round the corner 
to the steward’s house. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


MR, LARKIN’S TWO MOVES, 


Tue hatch of the steward’s house 
stood open, and Mr. Larkin entered. 
There was a girl’s voice crying in the 
room next the hall, and he opened 
the door. 

The little girl was sobbing with 
her apron to her eyes, and hearing 
the noise she lowered it and looked 
at the door, when the lank form of 
the bald attorney and his sinister 
face peering in met her eyes, and 
arrested her lamentation with a new 
emotion. 

“Tt’s only I—Mr. Larkin,” said 
he. He liked announcing himself 
wherever he went. “I want to know 
how Mrs. Mervyn is now.” 

“Gone dead, sir—about a quarter 
of an hour ago;” and the child’s 
lamentation recommenced. 

“Ha! verysad. The doctor here?” 

“ He’s gone, sir.” 

* And you're certain she’s dead ?” 

Yes, sure, sir,” and she sobbed on. 


“Stop that,” he said, sternly, “just 
a moment—thanks. I want to see 
Mr. Dingwell, the old gentleman who 
has been staying here—where is he?” 

“Tn the drawing-room, sir, please,” 
said the child, a good deal frightened. 
And to the drawing-room he mounted. 

Light was streaming from a door 
a little open, and a fragrance also of 
a peculiar tobacco, which he recog- 
nised as that of Mr. Dingwell’s chi- 
bouque. There was a sound of feet 
upon the floor of the room. above, 
which Mr. Larkin’s ear received as 
those of persons-employed in ar- 
ranging the dead body. 

I would be perhaps wronging Mr. 
Dingwell, as I still call him, to say 
that he smoked like a man perfectly 
indifferent. On the contrary, his 
countenance looked lowering and 
furious—so much so that Mr. Larkin 
removed his hat, a courtesy which 
he had intended studiously to omit. 
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“Oh! Mr. Dingwell,” said he, “I 
need not introduce myself.” 
“No, I prefer your nr oo | 


— and shutting the door,” sai 


ingwell. 

= oo in a moment, sir. I merely 
wish to mention that Lord Verney— 
I mean your brother, sir—has fully 
apprized me of the conversation with 
which you thought it prudent to 
favour him.” 

“You'd rather have been the 
medium yourself, I fancy. Some- 
thing to be made of such a situation? 
Hey ! but you shan’t.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, sir, 
by something to be made. If I chose 
to mention your name and abode in 
the city, sir, you’d not enjoy the 
power of insulting others long.” 

“Pooh, sir! I’ve got your letter, and 
my brother's secret. I know my 
strength. I’m steering the fire-ship 
that will blow you all up, if I please; 
and you talk of flinging a squib 
at me, you blockhead! I tell you, 
sir, you ll make nothing of me ; and 
now you may as well withdraw. 
There are two things in this house 
you don't like, though you'll have 
enough of them one day; there’s 
death up stairs, sir, and something 
very like the devil here.” 

Mr. Larkin thought he saw signs 
of an approaching access of the Ding- 
well mania, so he made his most dig- 
nified bow, and at the door remarked, 
“T take my leave, sir, and when next 
we meet I trust I may find you in a 
very different state of mind, and 
one more favourable to business.” 

He had meditated a less covert sneer 
and menace, but modified his speech 
prudently as he uttered it ; but there 
was still quite enough that was sinis- 
ter in his face, as he closed the door, 
to strike Mr. Dingwell’s suspicion. 

“Only I've got that fellow in my 
pocket, I'd say he was bent on mis- 
chief ; but he’s in my pocket ; and 
sup he did, no great matter, after 
all—only dying. I’m not gathering up 
my Pent | ; no—I shall never be the 
same man again—and life so insipid— 
and that poor old doll up stairs. So 
many things going on under the stars, 
all ending so /” 

Yes—so many things. There was 
Cleve, chief mourner to-day, chat- 
ting now wonderfully gaily, with a 
troubled Kfeart, and a kind of grow- 
ing terror to that foolish victim who 
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no more suspected him than he did 
the resurrection of his uncle Arthur, 
smoking his chibouque only a mile 
away. 

There, too, far away, is a pale, 
beautiful young mother, sitting on 
the bedside of her sleeping boy, weep- 
ing silently, as she looks on his happy 
face, and—thinks. 

Mr. Dingwell, arrayed in travelling 
costume, suddenly appeared before 
Lord Verney again. 

“Tm not going to plague you— 
only this. I've an idea I shall lose 
my life if I don’t go to London to- 
night, and I must catch the mail 
train. Tell your people to put the 
horses to your brougham, and drop 
me at Liwynan.” 

Lord Verney chose to let his bro- 
ther judge for himself in this matter, 
being only too glad to get rid of him. 

Shrieking through tunnels, thun- 
dering through lonely valleys, gliding 
over wide, misty plains, spread abroad 
like lakes, the mail train bore Arthur 
Verney, and also—each unconscious of 
the other’s vicinity—Mr. Jos Larkin, 
toward London. 

Mr. Larkin had planned a check- 
mate in two moves. He had been 
brooding over it in his mufflers, some- 
times with his eyes shut, sometimes 
with his eyes open—all night, in the 
corner of his carriage. When he 
stepped out in the morning, with his 
despatch-box in his hand, whom 
should he meet in the cold gray light 
ao the platform, full front, but 
Mr. Dingwell. He was awfully 
startled. 

Dingwell had seen him, too ; Lar- 
kin had felt, as it were, his quick 
glance touch him, and he was sure 
that Dingwell had observed his mo- 
mentary but signjficant change of 
countenance. He, therefore, walked 
up to him, touched him on the arm, 
and said, with a smile— 

“T thought, sir, I recognised you. 
I trust you have an attendant? Can 
I do anything for you? Cold, this 
morning. Hadn’t you better draw 
your muffler up a little about your 
face?” There was a significance about 
this last suggestion which Mr. Ding- 
well could not mistake, and he com- 

lied. “ Running down again to 
eles in a few days, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Dingwell. 

“So shall I, and if 


. uite conve- 
nient to you I should wi 


, sir, to talk 
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that little matter over much more 
carefully, and—can I call a cab for 
you? I should look in upon you to- 
day only I must be at Brighton, not 
to return till to-morrow, and very 
a then, too.” 

hey parted. Dingwell did not 
like it. © 

“He’s at mischief. I’ve thought 
of every thing, and I can’t see any 
thing that would answer Aisgame. I 
don’t like his face.” 

Dingwell felt very oddly. It was 
all like a dream ; an unaccountable 
horror overcame him. He sent out 
for a medicine that day, whicli the 
apothecary refused to give to Mrs. 
Rumble. But he wrote an explana- 
tory note alleging that he was liable 
to fits, and so got back just a little 
at which he pooh’d and psha’d, and 
wrote to some other apothecaries, and 
got together what he wanted, and 
told Mrs. Rumble he was better. 

He had his dinner as usual in his 
snuggery in Rosemary-court, and sent 
two letters to the post by Mrs. Rum- 
ble. That to Rest Verney contained 
Larkin’s one unguarded letter in- 
viting him to visit England, and with 
all the caution compatible with being 
intelligible, but still not enough—sug- 
gesting the audacious game which 
had been so successfully played. A 
brief and pointed commentary, in 
Mr. Dingwell’s handwriting, accom- 
panied this. 

The other enclosed to Wynne 
Williams, to whose countenance he 
had taken a fancy ; the certificate of 
his marriage to Rebecca Mervyn, and 
a reference to the Rev. Thomas Bart- 
lett, and charged him to make use of 
it to quiet any unfavourable rumours 
about that poor lady, who was the 
only human being he believed who 
had ever cared much about him. 

When Wynne Williams opened 
this letter he lifted up his hands in 
wonder. 

“A miracle, by heaven!” he ex- 
claimed. “The most providential 
and marvellous interposition — the 
only thing we wanted !” 

“Perhaps I was wrong to break 
with that villain, Larkin,” brooded 
Mr. Dingwell. “We must make it 
up when we meet. I don’t like it. 
When he saw me this morning his 
face looked like the hangman's.” 

It was now evening, and having 
made a very advantageous bargain 
with the Hebrew gentleman who had 
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that heavy judgment against the late 
Hon. Arthur Verney—an outlaw, &c. 
—Mr. Larkin played his first move, 
and amid the screams of Mrs. Rum- 
ble, old Dingwell was arrested on a 
warrant against the Hon. Arthur 
Verney, and went away, protesting it 
was a false arrest, to the Fleet. 

Things now looked very awful, 
and he wrote to Mr. Larkin at his 
hotel, begging of him to come and 
satisfy “some fools” that he was 
Mr. Dingwell. But Jos Larkin was 
not at his inn. He had not been 
there that day, and Dingwell began 
to think that Jos Larkin had, per- 
haps, told the truth for once, and 
was actually at Brighton. Well, one 
night in the Fleet was not very much ; 
Larkin would appear next morning, 
and Larkin could, of course, manage 
the question of identity, and settle 
everything easily, and they would 
shake hands, and make it up. Mr. 
Dingwell wondered why they had not 
brought him to a sponging-house, but 
direct to the prison. But as things 
were done under the advice of Mr. 
Jos Larkin, in whom I have every 
confidence, I suppose there was a 
reason. 

Mr. Dingwell was of a nature which 
danger excites rather than cows. The 
sense of adventure was uppermost. 
The situation by an odd reaction stim- 
ulated his spirits, and*he grew frolic- 
some. He felt a recklessness that 
recalled his youth. He went down 
to the flagged yard, and made an ac- 
quaintance or two, one in slippersand 
dressing-gown, another in an even- 
ing coat buttoned across his breast, 
and without much show of shirt. 
y Very amusing and gentlemanlike 
men,” he thought, “though out at 
elbows a little ;” and not caring for 
solitude, he invited them to his room 
to supper ; and they sat up late; and 
the gentleman in the black evenin 
coat—an actor in ificchien~tesnel 
out to be a clever mimic, an inimita- 
ble singer of comic songs, and an ad- 
mirable raconteur—“ a very much 
cleverer man than the Prime Min- 
ister, egad |” said Mr. Dingwell. 

One does see very clever fellows in 
odd situations. The race is not al- 
ways to the swift. The moral quali- 
ties have something to do with it, 
and industry everything ; and thus 
“7 dull fellows are often in very 
high places. The curse implies a 
blessing to the man who accepts its 
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condition. “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.” Labour 
is the curse and the qualification, 
also ; and so the dullard who toils 
shall beat the genius who idles. 

Dingwell enjoyed it vastly, and 
lent the pleasant fellow a pound, and 
got to his bed at three o’clock in the 
morning, glad to have cheated so 
much.of the night. But tired as he 
was by his journey of the night be- 
fore, he could not sleep till near six 
o'clock, when he fell into a doze, and 
from it he was wakened oddly. 

It was by Mr. Jos Larkin’s “‘second 
move.” Mr. Larkin has great malice, 
but greater prudence. No one likes 
better to give the man who has dis- 
appointed him a knock, the condi- 
tion being that he disturbs no interest 
of his own by so doing. Where 
there is a proper consideration, no 
man is more forgiving. Where in- 
terest and revenge point the same 
way, he hits very hard indeed. 

Mr. Larkin had surveyed the po- 
sition carefully. The judgment of 
the criminal court was still on record, 
nullum tempus occurrit, &e. It was 
a case in which a pardon was very 
unlikely. There was but one way of 

lacing the head of the Honorable 
Kittyn Fulke Verney firmly in the 
vacant coronet, and of establishing 
him, Jos Larkin, esq., of the Lodge, 
in the valuable management of the 
estates and affairs of that wealthy 
peerage. It was by dropping the 
extinguisher upon the flame of that 
solitary lamp, the Hon. Arthur 
Verney. Of course Jos Larkin’s 
hand must not appear. He himself 
communicated with no official per- 
son. That was managed easily and 
adroitly. 

He wrote, too, from Brighton to 
Lord Verney at Malory, the day after 
his interview with that ex-nobleman, 
expressing “the most serious uneasi- 
ness, in consequence of having learned 
from a London legal acquaintance at 
Brighton, that a report prevailed in 
certain quarters of the city, that the 

rson styling himself Mr. Dingwell 

ad proved to be the Hon. Arthur 
Verney, and that the Verney —— 
was, in consequence, once more on the 
shelf, “I treated this report slightly, 
in very serious alarm notwithstand- 
ing for your brother’s eS wrote 
Mr. Larkin, “ and your lordship Co 
pardon my expressing my regret that 
you should have mentioned, until the 
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Hon. Arthur Verney had secured an 
asylum outside England, the fact of 
his being still living, which has filled 
the town unfortunately with conjec- 
ture and speculation of a most start- 
ling nature. I was shocked to see 
him this morning on the public plat- 
form of the railway, where, very pos- 
sibly, he was recognised. It is incre- 
dible how many years are needed to 
obliterate recollection by the hand of 
time. I quietly entreated him to 
conceal his face a little, a precau- 
tion which, I am happy to add, he 
adopted. I am quite clear that he 
should leave London as expeditiously 
and secretly as possible, for some 
sequestered spot in France, where he 
can, without danger, await your lord- 
ship’s decision as to plans for his ul- 
timate safety. May I entreat your 
lordship’s instantaneous attention to 
this most urgent and alarming sub- 
ject. Ishal] be in town to-morrow 
evening, where my usual address will 
reach me, and I shall, without a 
moment’s delay, apply myself to carry 
out whatever your lordship’s instruc- 
tions may direct.” 

“Yes, he has an idea of my judg- 
ment—about it,” said Lord Verney 
when he had read this letter, “and 
a feeling about the family— very 
loyal—yes, he’s a very loyal person ; 
I shall turn it over, I will—I’ll write 
to him.” 

Mr. Dingwell, however, had been 
wakened by two officers with a war- 
rant by which they were ordered to 
take his body and consign it to a 
gaoler. Mr. Dingwell read it, and 
his instinct told him that Jos 
Larkin was at the bottom of his mis- 
fortune, and his heart sunk. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said he, 
briskly, “very good ; it is not for me ; 
my name is Dingwell, and my solicitor 
is Mr. Jos Larkin, and all will be 
right. I must get my clothes on, if 
you please.” 

And he sat up in the bed, and bit 
his lip, and raised his eyebrows, and 
shrugged his shoulders drearily. 

“Poor Linnet — ay, ay —she was 
not very wise, but the only one— 
I’ve been a great fool—let us try.” 

There came over his face a look of 
inexpressible fatigue and something 
like resignation—and he looked all at 
once ten years older. 

“Tl be with you, I’ll be with you, 
gentlemen,” he said very gently. 

There was @ flask with some noyeau 
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in it, relics of last night’s merry-mak- 
ing, to which these gentlemen took 
the liberty of helping themselves. 

When they looked again at their 
risoner he was lying nearly on his 
ace in a profound sleep, his chin on 
his chest. 

“Choice stuff—smell o’ nuts in it,” 
said Constable Ruddle, licking his 
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lips. “Git up, sir; ye can take a 
nap when you git there.” 

There was a little phial in the old 
man’s fingers ; the smell of kernels 
was stronger about the pillow. “The 
old man of the mountains” was 
in a deep sleep, the deepest of all 
sleeps—death. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


Anp now all things with which, in 
these pages, we are concerned, are 
come to that point at which they are 
best settled in a very few words. 

The one point required to establish 
Sedley’s claim to the peerage—the 
validity of the marriage—had been 
supplied by old Arthur Verney, as 
we have seen, the night before his 
death. 

The late Lord Verney of unscru- 
pulous memory, Arthur’s father, had, 
it was believed, induced Captain 
Sedley, in whose charge the infant 
had been placed, to pretend its death, 
and send the child in reality to 
France, where it had been nursed and 
brought up as his. He was de- 
pendent for his means of existence 
upon his employment as manager of 
his estates under Lord Verney ; and 
he dared not, it was thought, from 
some brief expressions in a troubled 
letter -among the papers placed by 
old\Mrs. Mervyn in Wynne Williams’s 
hands, notwithstanding many qualms 
of conscience, disobey Lord Verney. 
And he was quieted further by the 
solemn assurance that*the question 
of the validity of the pretended 
marriage had been thoroughly sifted, 
and that it was proved to have been 
a nullity. 

He carefully kept, however, such 
papers as were in his possession re- 
specting the identity of the child, 
and added a short statement of his 
own. If that old Lord Verney had 
suspected the truth that the marriage 
was valid, as it afterwards proved, 
he was the only member of his fa- 
mily who did so. The rest had be- 
lieved honestly the story that it was 
fraudulent and illusory. The ap- 
parent proof of the child’s death had 
put an end to all interest in farther 
investigating the question, and so the 
matter rested, until time and events 
brought all to light. 


The dream that made Malory beau- 
tiful in my eyes is over. The image 
of that young fair face—the fair 
beautiful lady of the chestnut hair 
and great hazel eyes haunts its dark 
woods less palpably, and the glowing 
shadow fades, year by year, away. 

In sunny Italy, where her mother 
was born, those eyes having looked 
their last on Cleve and on “ the boy,” 
and up in clouded hope to heaven— 
were closed, and the slender bones 
repose. “I think, Cleve, you’ll some- 
times remember your poor Margaret. 
I know you'll always be very kind to 
the little boy—owr darling, and if you 
marry again, Cleve, she’// not be a 
trouble to you, as I have been; and 
you said, you'll sometimes think of 
me. You'll forget all my jealousy, 
and temper, and folly, and you'll say 
—‘ Ah, she loved me.’” 

And these last words return, though 
the lips that spoke them come no 
more ; and he zs very kind to that 
handsome boy—frank, generous, and 
fiery like her, with the great hazel 
eyes and beautiful tints, and the fine 
and true affections. At times comes 
something in the smile, in the tone as 
he talks, in the laugh that thrills his 
heart. with a strange yearning and 
agony. Vain remorse! vain the 
yearnings ; for the last words are 
spoken and heard; not one word 
more while the heavens remain, and 
mortals people the earth ! 


Sedley—Lord Verney we should 
style him—will never be a politician, 
but he has turned out a thoroughly 
useful business-like and genial country 


gentleman. Agnes, now Lady Ver- 
ney, is, I will not say how happy ; 
I only pope not too happy. 

Need I say tha vue cloud that 
lowered for a while over the house of 
Hazelden has quite melted into air, 
and that the sun never shone brighter 
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on that sweet landscape. Miss Ether- 
age is a great heiress now, for Sedley, 
as for sake of clearness I call him 
still, refused a dot with his wife, and 
that handsome inheritance, will all 
belong to Charity, who is as emphatic, 
obstinate, and kind-hearted as ever. 
The admiral has never gone down the 
mill-road since his introduction to the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney at 
the foot of the hill. He rolls in his 
chair safely along the level up-lands, 
and amuses himself with occasional 
inspections of Ware through his tele- 
scope ; and tells little Agnes, when he 
sees her, what she was doing on a 
certain day, and asks who the party 
with the phaeton and grays, who 
called on Thursday at two o’clock, 
were, and similar questions; and likes 
to hear the news, and they say is 
growing more curious as years in- 
crease. He and Charity have revived 
their acquaintance with écarté and 
piquet, and play for an hour or so 
very snugly in the winter evenings. 
Miss Charity is a little cross when 
she loses, and won’t let old Etherage 
play more than his allotted number 
of games ; and locks up the cards ; 
and is growing wife-like with the 
admiral ; but is quite devoted to him, 
and will make him live, I think, six 
years longer than anyone else could. 

Sedley wrote a very kind letter to 
the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, to 
set his mind at ease about mesne 
rates,and any other claims whatso- 
ever that might arise against him, in 
consequence of his temporary tenure 
of the title and estates, and received 
from Vichy a very affronted reply, 
begging him to take whatever course 
he might be advised, as he distinctly 
objected to being placed under any 
kind of personal obligation, and 
trusted that he would not seek to 
place such a construction upon a 
compulsory respect for the equities 
of the situation, and the decencies 
enforced by public opinion ; and he 
declared his readiness to make any 
sacrifice to pay him whatever his 
strict legal rights entitled him to 
the moment he had made up his 
mind to exact them. 

The Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney is, 
of course, quite removed from his 
sphere of usefulness and distinction 
—parliamentary life—and spends his 
time upon the Continent, and is re- 
markably reserved and impertinent, 
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and regarded with very general re- 
spect and hatred. 

Sedley has been very kind, for 
Cleve’s sake, to old Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe, with whom he is the only 
person on earth who has an influ- 
ence. 

He wrote to the baronet, who was 
then in Paris, disclosing the secret 
of Cleve’s marriage. The old man 
burst into one of his frenzies, and 
wrote forthwith a frantic letter direct 
to his mortal enemy, the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, railing at 
Cleve, railing at Aim, and calling 
upon him, in a tone of preposterous 
menace, to punish his nephew ! 
Had he been left to himself, I dare 
say he would have made Cleve feel 
his resentment. But thus bullied 
he said—“ Upon my life Pll do no 
such thing. I’m in the habit of think- 
ing before I take steps, about it—with 
Booth Fanshawe’s permission, [ll 
act according to my own judgment, 
and I dare say the girl has got some 
money, and if it were not good for 
Cleve in some way that old person 
would not be so angry.” ‘gules it 
ended for the present. 

The new Lord Verney went over 
expressly to see him, and in the same 
conversation, in which he arranged 
some law business in the friendliest 
way, and entirely to Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe’s satisfaction, he discussed the 
question of Cleve’s marriage. At first 
the baronet was incensed ; but when 
the hurly-burly was done he came to 
see, with our friend Tom, whose 
peerage gave his opinion weight on 
the subject of marriages and family 
relations, that the alliance was not 
so bad, on the contrary, that it had 
some very strong points to recom- 
mend it. 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie has not got 
on in the Church, and is somehow 
no favourite at Ware. The Hon. 
Miss Caroline Oldys is still unmar- 
ried, and very bitter on the Verneys, 
uncle and nephew ; people don’t un- 
derstand why, though the reader 
may. anne she thinks that the 
Hon. Kiff: ulke Verney ought to 
have tried again, and was too ready 
to accept a first refusal. Her hatred 
of Cleve I need not explain. 

With respect to Mr. Larkin, I cite 
an old Dutch proverb, which says, 
“Those who swim deep and climb 
high seldom die in their beds.” In 
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its fair figurative sense it applies sa- 
tisfactorily to the case of that pro- 
found and aspiring gentleman who, 
as some of my readers are aware, 
fell at last from a high round of the 
ladder of his ambition, and was 
drowned in the sea beneath. No— 
not drowned ; that were too painless, 
and implies extinction. e fell, 
rather, upon that black flooring of 
rock that rims the water, and was 
smashed, but not killed. 

It was, as they will remember, after 
his introduction to the management of 
the affairs of the Wylder, Brandon, 
and Lake families, and on the eve, to 
all appearance, of the splendid consum- 
mation of his subtle and audacious 
schemes, that in a moment the whole 
—s of his villainy gave way, 
and he fell headlong—thenceforth, 


helpless, sprawling, backbroken, living 
on from year to year, and eatin 

metaphoric dust, like the great old 
repti “3 who is as yet mangled but not 


e 

Happy fly the 
Many fair children have blessed the 
union of pretty Agnes Etherage and 
the kindly heir of the Verneys. 
Cleve does not come himself; he 
goes little to any gay country houses. 
A kind of lassitude or melancholy is 
settling and deepening upon him. To 
one passage of his life he looks back 
with a quickly averted glance, and 
an unchanging horror—the time 
when he was saved from a great 
crime, as it were, by the turnin 
of a die. “Those three dreadfu 


ears at Ware. 
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weeks,” he says within himself, 
“when I was mad/” But his hand- 
some son is constantly at Ware, where 
he is beloved by its master and mis- 
tress like one of their own children, 
One day Lord Verney ran across to 
Malory in his yacht, this boy with 
him. It wasan accidental teté-a-teté, 
and he talked to the boy a great deal 
of his “‘ poor mamma” as they saun- 
tered through the sunny woods of 
Malory ; and he brought him to the 
refectory, and pointed out to him 
from the window, the spot where he 
had seen her, with her trowel in her 
hand, as the morning sun threw the 
shadow of the spreading foliage over 
her, and he described her beauty to 
him, and he walked down with him 
to Cardyllian, the yacht was ap- 
inted to meet them at the pier, and 
rought him into the church, to the 
pew where he was placed, and showed 
him the seat were she and Anne 
Sheckleton sat on the Sunday when 
he saw her first, and looked for a 
while silently into that void shadow, 
for it is pleasant and yet sad to call 
up sometimes those old scenes and 
images that have made us feel, when 
we were younger, and somehow good 
Lady Verney did not care to hear her 
husband upon this theme. 

So for the pet the story of the 
Verneys of Malory is told. Years 
hence, when we shall not be here to 
read it, the same scenes and family 
may have a new story to tell; for 
time with his shuttle and the threads 
of fate, is ever weaving new romance. 


SONG. 


Ricu notes from a contralto voice, 
Loving, laughing eyes, 

Some one list’ning to those notes— 
Sunlight in the skies. 


Sad notes from a contralto voice, 
Tear drops in the eyes, 

None to listen to those notes— 
Twilight in those skies. 


No sound from that contralto voice, 
Closed for aye those eyes, 

Some one pining for those notes— 
Darkness in the skies. 


Glad notes from a contralto voice, 
Glory in those eyes, 

Some one dreaming hears those notes— 
Dawn is in the skies. 
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Tue opinion that the days of Indian 
heroism passed away with the old 
Company is natural in the race of 
Indian officers spending an honour- 
able evening of life at home after 
long and severe service in the East. 
The “former times were better than 
these” is the sentiment of their years 
and condition. Others, however, 
being free from special traditions and 
influences, will hold that even if in 
some respects the change from the 
Company to the Crown has been no 
improvement, the material of British 
heroes, whether in the military or 
civil service, is as good as it ever was, 
and that events rather than any 
system produced the great men of 
Indian story. Shoyld for the next 
generation English rule in Hindustan 
create no grand occasions, the highest 
possible attainment for the nation’s 
servants will be the topmost pinnacle 
of a successful officialism, but it will 
not follow that the same men 
would not prove the equals of their 
predecessors did the exigency re- 
quire similar effort and sacrifice. But 
thus much may, without hesitation, 
be said, that no future episodes of 
Indian government can produce, as 
none that are conceivable will de- 
mand, larger powers or a nobler 

triotism than were the character- 
istics of the men who, during the 
thirty years ending with the sup- 

ression of the Mutiny, governed the 
Cie provinces of Great Britain. 
The biography of those illustrious 
soldiers and administrators is a na- 
tional boast, and that it should be 
truthfully and attractively written is 
of the highest moment. The re- 
cords themselves often possess more 
than the charm of romance, and will 
fire the mind and guide the judgment 
of youth, and tend to prolong the line 
of distinguished officers who, more 
than any other servants of the 
Crown, owed their position to their 
merits. India is a wider field than 
forty or fifty years ago. The direc- 


tion of the roads to eminence is 
changed since the definitive abandon- 
ment of the policy of territorial 
extension, but it is impossible that 
in the government of so difficult a 
dependency the places of highest 
responsibility should not fall to the 
ablest men to an extent hardly 
less great than in more stirring times. 
Political and personal considerations 
will always have their infiuence ; ne- 
vertheless, an Indian career is still a 
noble one, and because it is so, the 
Lives of its Worthies are the proper 
study of a large proportion of our 
ambitious youth. The task of indit- 
ing these, in a form separate from the 
general history of the country—in 
that of convenient illustrative bio- 
graphy—has been wisely and lovingly 
discharged by Mr. Kaye. The two 
volumes now published by him are 
a valuable and most interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of British 
India, and largely add to the obliga- 
tions under which all “Indians” have 
been laid by his Histories. 

These sketches are not very ela- 
borate or very critical Biographies. 
They are short, diversified, and popu- 
lar, without being slight or deficient. 
The peculiar fitness in Mr. Kaye 
to perform the duty arose not only 
from his actual Indian knowledge, 
but from the circumstance that the 
private letters and papers of several 
of the heroes passed away were in- 
trusted to him. And from these he 
makes such pleasing and judicious 
selections, that those most familiar 
with Indian history will read his 
pages with even higher pleasure than 
those less so. The same clear and 
masculine style which marked his 
Sepoy War increases the attractions 
of the work. And here it may be 
remarked that the publisher, Mr. 
Strahan, in conceiving the idea of a 
series of Lives of Indian Officers in 
his magazine, Good Words, where 
first these sketches appeared in a less 
complete form, rightly judged that in 
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all parts of the kingdom such a fea- 
ture in his popular pages would be 
welcome. 

Mr. Kaye selects his portraits with- 
out respect to nationality. His book 
represents the genius and valour of 
the empire in India. It is not a 

allery of successful Scotchmen, or 
Englishmen, or Irishmen, but an im- 
partial selection from the gallery of 
Anglo-Oriental heroes, whose lives 
and example are the common pro- 
perty. Some of the biographies have 
not Seen written before, and to those 
previously done, Mr. Kaye has com- 
municated a good deal of freshness. 
It is due to him to let him explain 
that the memoirs in his second volume 
are altogether written from original 
materials. The extremely interest- 
ing life of the precocious, energetic, 
outspoken Montrosian, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, who must have attained the 
highest Indian position had he not 
been murdered by the natives at 
thirty-six, has been compiled by 
Mr. Kaye from journals and corres- 

ondence given to the author by 

r. James Burnes. These journals 
are very copious and curious, It was 
the habit of Burnes from his earliest 
days to keep a diary, the records in 
which were not the false register of 
feelings and opinions often made with 
a view to future publicity and effect, 
but the sentiments of a man who 
concealed nothing either from himself 
or from others—who stated his mental 
experiences with as little reserve in 
his closet manuscripts, as he did his 

litical convictions and _ personal 
ikings and dislikings in letters to 
brother officers, or when occasion ap- 
peared to require, in public docu- 
ments. The character of that noble 
young Irishman, also cut off ere his 
prime, Eldred Pottinger, is also pre- 
sented in a truer light, from _pri- 
vate materials; and the sketch of 
Arthur Conolly, who perished at 
Bokhara with Colonel Stoddart in 
1842, is one of the most tragic pieces 
of Indian story. The memoirs of 
Neill and Nicholson are particularly 
full. 

“T have,” says the author, “drawn 
my examples from the three great 
national divisions of the British 
empire. Cornwallis, Metcalfe, Martyn, 
os Todd, were Englishmen pure 
and simple. Malcolm, Elphinstone, 
Burnes, and Neill, were Scotch- 
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men. Pottinger and Nicholson were 
Irishmen. Ireland claims also Henry 
Lawrence as her own; and Arthur 
Conolly had Irish blood in his veins.” 
Mr. Kaye desired to draw his ex- 
amples, likewise, from the three pre- 
sidential divisions of India. ‘“ Met- 
calfe, Martyn, Conolly, Todd, Law- 
rence, and Nicholson, were Bengal 
officers, and served chiefly in that 
presidency ; Malcolm and Neill came 
from the o. ies presidency ; Burnes 
and Pottinger belonged to Bombay ; 
whilst Elphinstone, though nominally 
attached to the Bengal Civil Service, 
spent the greater part of his official 
life in Western India.” The lives 
are published in chronological order, 
and form, as the writer contem- 
ig a Biographical History of 
ndia from Cornwallis to Canning, 
Having read it, no reader will refuse 
to go with him when he observes 
that, whatever its defects, the Patron- 
age system of the East India Com- 
pany opened the gates of India to a 
nardy, robust race of men, who 
“looked forward to a long and honour- 
able career, and looked back only to 
think of the joy with which their 
success would be traced by loving 
friends in their old homesteads.” 
“The system could not have been 
very bad which produced a succession 
of such public servants as those who 
are associated with the history of the 
growth of our great Indian empire, 
and as many others who in a less de- 
gree have contributed to the sum of 
that greatness.” 

Lord Cornwallis was the first to 
set his face determinedly against place- 
jobbery in India. The Directors 
slowly conformed to his views, but 
ultimately he had his way. He abol- 
ished sinecures, all posts in which men 
had an opportunity of making rapid 
fortunes by questionable means, agen- 
cies, contracts, and all frauds and 
abuses his hand could reach. The 
result was a novelty in India, and the 
commencement of many subsequent 
reforms—the expenses fell short of 
the estimates. To deal with jobbery 
in India, however, was of small avail 
so long as “from all the high places 
at home—from the King’s court, from 
the council chamber of the King’s mi- 
nisters, from the houses of parliament, 
from the lobbies of the India. _Honse 
—solicitations on behalf of all sorts 
of. people kept streaming into Cal- 
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cutta. Men and women of rank and 
influence in London had been so long 
accustomed to get rid of troublesome 
petitioners for place and patronage by 
sending them out to India with a 
letter of recommendation in their 
pockets, that the evil habit was not 
to be readily abandoned.” It was 
the creditable characteristic of Corn- 
wallis’s administration, that despite 
these intrusions he held to his virtu- 
ous purpose, and refused to perpetrate 
the enormities expected from him 
even by the Company itself. His cus- 
tomary answer to importunate re- 
quests that he would provide for pro- 
tegés, was a threat of resignation of 
his post of Governor-General. During 
his two Indian administrations he 
cleared away a vast amount of abuses 
which had impeded good government, 
and not only laid the basis of future 
more honourable administration, but 
by raising the morality of Eng- 
lishmen in India, through the 
force of example as much as of will, 
imparted to Indian administration 
a vital principle. Lord Cornwallis 
also, if without genius of the 
highest order, guided by strict con- 
cientiousness, and laboriously striving 
to master every subject for himself, 
saw the danger of an extension of 
English responsibilities in India, and 
was more concerned to govern well 
than to carry on intrigues against in- 
dependent princes with a view to 
conquest or influence. Mr. Kaye’s 
estimate of his aims and powers is 
appreciative and discriminating, and 
the chapter which contains it is cer- 
tainly not the least valuable in his 
volumes. 

The lives of Malcolm and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone—of the latter par- 
ticularly—show with what states- 
manlike caution and care our Indian 
Empire was built up; with what 
patience difficult problems were ap- 
proached ; how scrupulously inter- 
ference with the superstitions of the 
natives was avoided. Elphinstone 
was the creator of the State system 
of Education in India, which was laid 
on foundations deep and broad. He 
devoted his energies likewise to the 
effecting of legislative and judicial 
reforms, and proved remarkably that 
a man of the nicest literary taste and 
the most refined reading, may bea 
statesman of practical mind, capable 
of applying himself to the hardest 
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problems of government. How in- 
teresting is the portrait the subjoined 
passages afford of the great governor 
of Bombay, whose eight years’ rule 
was one of beneficence, strict morality, 
and solid reforms. 


“His habits, whether in the Presidency 
or in the Mofussil, were the same. He rose 
at daybreak, and mounting one of a large 
stud he always had, rode for an hour and a 
half, principally at a hand gallop. He had 
a public breakfast every morning, and 
never left the room as long as one man de- 
sirous of speaking to him remained, but 
after that he was invisible to all but his 
suite. After luncheon he took a short 
siésta, and in the afternoon read Greek or 
Latin. After an eight o’clock 
dinner, at ten he rose from the table, and, 
reading for half an hour in his own room, 
went to bed. Although surrounded by 
young men he never suffered the slightest 
indecorum, and if any one after dinner in- 
dulged in a double entendre, he would not 
say anything, but, pushing back his chair, 
broke up the party. We always had in the 
camp a Shikaree, whose business it was to 
inquire for hog, and whenever he brought 
in intelligence of game, Mr. Elphinstone 
would proclaim a holiday, and go hunting 
for one or perhaps two days, and he was 
fond of a chase at any time. In the midst 
of many striking excellences, that which 
placed him far above all the great men I 
have heard of was his forgetfulness of self 
and thoughtfulness for others.” [This is 
the testimony of Mr. Warden, one of 
Elphinstone’s secretaries. } 


Another peep into his life is 
afforded by a record in his journal 
under date 1811 :— 


“* August 14. I spent a long time in 
reading new Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views, and have since read, with greater 
admiration than ever, Bacon’s Essays. I 
have also been reading the ‘Hecuba’ of 
Euripides. It is, as far as I have read, a 
noble production, rising at every step in 
dignity and interest. I have scarcely ever 
seen a finer turn than that when, after 
Hecuba has exhausted her eloquence in 
begging for Polyxena’s life without success, 
and she tells her daughter to make a last 
effort herself to seize Ulysses’ hand, and 
supplicate his mercy, Ulysses turns away, 
and hides his hand in his garment, but 
Polyxena, in a speech full of the sublimest 
sentiments, tells him not to be afraid, for 
she is not going to ask for a life which she 
disdains.” 


And so on, through a long and in- 


much 


teresting criticism roa o 
€ jour- 


thought and appreciation. 
nal resumes,— 
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“June 15, 1814.—I have read a volume 
of the ‘Concilio Tridentino,’ and am pleased 
with the impartiality and sagacity of my 
author, as well as with the plainness of his 
style. June 28th. I go on idly, or at least 
like a man of perfect leisure. There is 
little business at this moment, and my book 
is gone. I walk about three hours every 
day, and to-day six hours planning or 
superintending improvements. I read Greek 
two hours or more with Jeffreys, and the 
‘Concilio Tridentino’ at all spare times. 
I find the doctrinal discussions tedious and 
useless, and now either skip them or run 
over them slightly. Besides the penetration 
which enables Father Paul to unveil all the 
intrigues to which the Council gave rise, the 
impartiality which allows him to state them 
without diminution or aggravation, I am 
particularly pleased with the shrewd and 
sarcastic turn of many of his general obser- 
vations on human nature, and on the modi- 
fications of the humancharacter. August 8th. 
I have left off Father Paul. I never in- 
tended to read all the discussions about 
points of faith, and these seem to compose 
the whole of the fifth and sixth volumes. 
All connexion between the Council and the 
politics of Europe is over before the end of 
the fourth volume; and the Fra now declares 
his intention of giving a diary of the debates 
of the Council. I donot know what I shall 
read next. I am reading the third volume 
of Madame de Staél ad interim, and the 
Greek with Jeffreys goes on to my great 


improvement. My former studies begin to 
tell.” 


Elphinstone is the literary ornament 
of the story of Anglo-Indian rulers. 
His book which he refers to was “an 
account of the kingdom of Caubul 
and its dependencies in Persia, Tar- 
tary, and India,” and was published 


in 1815, by Longmans—a magnificent 
quarto, with an elaborate map and 


coloured engravings. It proved a 
complete success, and is still read 
with interest in the more convenient 
shape of two octavo volumes. This 
highly gifted man’s life is, on the 
whole, the most interesting portion of 
Mr. Kaye’s work. To those elegant 
accomplishments, and qualities of a 
more aimable kind, he united clear- 
ness of view and courage, and de- 
clared the same views as all the more 
rofound and farseeing statesmen of 
ndia on that “earth-hunger” which, 
as has been seen, began so far back 
as the times of Lord Cornwallis, and 
eventually contributed to produce the 
awful catastrophe of the Mutiny. 
* The long line of annexations,” says 
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Mr. Kaye, “ beginning with that of the 
old Mahrattah principality of Satta- 
rah, was damed by him with senti- 
ments of regret, not unmingled with 
alarm. ‘I do not remember (writes Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) ever to have seen 
Mr. Elphinstone so shocked as he was 
at this proceeding.’ The treatment of 
the Sattarah sovereignty asa jagheer, 
over which he had claims of feudal 
superiority, he regarded as a mon- 
strous one ; but any opinion of the in- 
justice done to this family was sub- 
ordinate to the alarm which he felt 
at the dangerous principles which were 
advanced, affecting every sovereign 
state in India, and put forward both 
in India and at home.” Elphinstone 
designed a complete History of India, 
for which he was qualified more fully 
rhaps than any governor she has 
ad. This effort was suggested to 
him by Sir John Malcolm, and he set 
about it in earnest in 1834. He had 
been collecting materials for it for 
years previous, and came to the task 
with all his resources at command. 
The five years following were spent 
upon the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
periods, and in 1841 this instalment 
of the work was published, and had 
a large success. It was regretted 
that he did not continue his labours ; 
but his own account of his reason for 
abandoning what seemed his original 
intention was stated to a friend. 
When he approached the British 
Laem it did not appear to him that 
is materials were sufficient. He had 
no exclusive information. The task, 
besides, was less captivating toa mind 
like his than the more romantic purely 
Oriental preface. 

Mr. Kaye does well in giving a 
prominent pies to the portrait of the 
apostolic Henry Martyn. To the 
religious world he is known only as 
a missionary, one with all the zeal 
of Xavier, who, had he not died 
ere his prime, would have attempted 
ow things. But the Rev. Henry 

artyn was a chaplain and servant 
of the Company of Merchants, and 
went out to fill the narrower function 
of preacher to the Europeans at Din- 
apore. Martyn, however,never could 
have remained at such a post, de- 
cided as the necessity for a man so ear- 
nest and single-minded was in those 
times among the English residents and 
officials. Previously, the chaplaing 
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had attended to their spiritual duties 
as the merest matter of course, and 
employed every opportunity to enrich 
themselves, so as to return early in 
life to Europe with a fortune realized. 
One (says Mr. Kaye) after a service of 
little more than twenty years, carried 
home a fortune of £50,000 ; another, 
after thirteen years’ service, took with 
him from Calcutta, £35,000; and an- 
other, at the end of ten years, had 
amassed £25,000. “ Ata later period 
they were less successful in money- 
making, but scarcely more profitable 
as members of the faith and ministers 
of the Gospel.” Martyn’s example and 
pulpit addresses were not welcome 
among men who had too often neither 
religion nor learning. But useful as 
the labours of the gifted and enthusi- 
astic pupil and friend of Simeon would 
have been in this more limited sphere, 
his soul was consumed by a larger 
passion. He had been fired to deeds of 
Christian heroism by the life of David 
Brainerd—first and best of mission- 
ary works—and his physical decay 
alone prevented him from being liter- 
ally the Apostle of India. He began 
his life there with this great advan- 
tage, that it was quite impossible to 
doubt his entire sincerity. He had 
abandoned the certainty of the highest 
successes at home for the rough duties 
and privations of a messenger of the 
faith among the least known of the 
heathen races. Such a man was not 
to be scoffed at, and soon established a 

eat influence over all conditions of 

nglishmen in India. His character 
was a curious combination. He 
possessed undoubted courage as well 
as powers of self-denial, as his jour- 
ney to Persia showed ; yet his corres- 
pondence with Miss Lyilia Grenfell— 
surely the most extraordinary love- 
passage on record—showed a morbid 
timidity and indecision least to be 
expected from such a mav._ His 
“beloved Lydia’’ occupied all his 
heart, and still he could write to her 
asking her to join him in India as his 
wife, thus :— 

“From the account which Mr. Simeon 
received of you from Mr. Thomason, he 
seemed in his letter to me to regret that he 
had so strongly dissuaded me from thinking 
about you at the time of my leaving Eng- 
land. Colonel Sandys spoke in such terms 
of you, and of the advantages to result from 
your presence in this country, that Mr. B. 
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became very earnest for me to endeavour to 
prevail upon you, Your letter to me per- 
fectly delighted him, and induced him to 
say that you would be the greatest aid to 
the mission I could possibly meet with. I 
knew my own heart too well not to be dis- 
trustful of it, especially as my affections 
were again awakened, and accordingly all 
my labours and prayers have been directed 
to check their influence, that I might see 
clearly the path of duty. Though I dare 
not say that 1am under no bias, yet from 
every view of the subject I have been able to 
take, after balancing the advantages and 
disadvantages that may ensue to the cause 
in which I am engaged, always in prayer 
for God's direction, my reason is fully con- 
vinced of the expediency, I had almost said 
the necessity, of having you with me. It is 
possible that my reason may stili be ob- 
scured by passion; let it suffice, however, 
to say that now, with a safe conscience and 
the enjoyment of the Divine presence, I 
calmly and deliberately make the proposal 
to you.” 


Miss Grenfell, just as calmly de- 
liberating upon her prospects de- 
clined to go to India, though holding 
herself pledged to the lover who thus 
“halted between two opinions.” It is 
at this stage of his short career that 
Martynspeaks of misanthropic disgust 
with the world, and turns round to 
apply himself more earnestly to his 
translation of the Scriptures. It was 
after he had become convinced of the 
deep-rooted existence of the family 
disease in his frame—an affection of 
the lungs—that he prepared for the 
journey to Persia which has given 
his life its romance. In ordinary 
missionary records the facts of this 
expedition are sometimes distorted 
and coloured, and we read the account 
given by Mr. Kaye with interest. 
Martyn died at thirty-two, at Tokat, 
whether by the plague, or the disease 
which had been slowly and surely 
bringing him down to the grave, is 
uncertain. If this memoir rather 
fails to sustain the estimate pre- 
viously formed of the greatness of 
his character, no language could over- 
depict his holy enthusiasm and con- 
tinuous self-sacrifice. 

But the sketch which will attract 
most attention in these volumes is 
that of Sir Henry Lawrence. Mr. 
Kaye does not fall into the error of 
excessive admiration, for which, in 
this case, if in any, there would be 
extenuation. The great man who rose 
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by sheer ee and ability from 
the position ofa Lieutenant of Bengal 
Artillery to the highest — and 
wielded eventually an influence no 
redecessor had possessed, is faith- 
ully dealt with in these pages. It is 
curious to mark that in his earlier 
Indian days Henry Lawrence dis- 
ciplined his mind by original com- 
position. When summoned to the 
north-western frontier, at the moment 
when his ascent began, he was em- 
ployed writing articles for the Calcutta 
Review, and closely studying Indian 
history and polity, as if with a pre- 
sentiment of future eminence. From 
being chief of the Council of Regency 
he rose almost at once to a fitness for 
the responsibility involved in . the 
ee and government of the 
unjab. His masterly rule of that 
province is the greatest triumph of 
our Indian statesmanship. And 
the same man who discharged suc- 
cessfully this huge task, with im- 
mense expenditure of labour and 
thought, was also a Howard for 
philanthropy, exerting himself to 
alleviate the miseries of the wretch- 
ed prisoners in jails, and designing 
lans to relieve the children of the 
uropean soldiery from the polluting 
influence of barracks, and provide 
them with instruction and healthful 
residence. The story of Lawrence’s 
later life is in every memory. It is 
here told simply and pathetically, 
and only so much of the occurrences 
of the Mutiny brought into it as 
serves to illustrate the record. Of 
Lawrence’s character here are the 
estimates of the author, now written, 
and of Lord Stanley at a meeting 
held in London to do honour to his 
memory :—“In no one (cays Mr. 
Kaye) who has lived and died to 
maintain in good repute our great 
Asale Indien Rapist shall we find so 
lustrous a combination of ennobling 
and endearing qualities. he AR 
Those who knew him and knew him 
well, and had been on habits of in- 
timacy with him, were ever as proud 
of his friendship as Fulke Greville 
was of the friendship of Mr. 
Philip Sydney. He had some points 
of resemblance to Sydney, but there 
were also characteristic divergences ; 
and if we could conceive a fusion of 
a Sydney and a Cromwell, we might 
arrive nearly ata just conception of the 
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character of Henry Lawrence. He was 
very chivalrous and tender ; he was 
courteous, but he was not courtly ; he 
had profound religious convictions, 
and in the hour of difficulty and 
danger he communed with his God, 
and felt that, whether the issue were 
life or death, it was all for the best. 
But theruggednessof Henry Lawrence 
was all on the outer side ; he was 
ae ng one of the most gentle, 
oving, and compassionate of men ; 
and, in his relations with the great 
world around him, he was essentially 
charitable and forbearing. There was 
no iconoclasm in his nature. He 
grieved over the errors which were 
ever patent before him; but he had 
a great pity for those who professed 
them, and it was his desire rather to 
persuade than to break.” 

Another description of portrait, but 
equally striking, is Lord Stanley’s. 
“Sir Henry Lawrence, ” said he, 
“rose to eminence step by step, not 
by favour of any man, certainly not 
by subserviency either to ruling 
authorities or to popular ideas, but 
simply by the operation of that 
natural law which in troubled times 
brings the strongest mind, be it where 
it may, to the post of highest com- 
mand. I knew Sir Henry Lawrence 
six years ago. Travelling in the 
Punjab, I passed a month in his 
camp, and it then seemed to me, as 
it does now, that his personal char- 
acter was far above his career, emi- 
nent as that career has been. If he 
had dieda private and undistinguished 
person, the impress of his mind would 
still have been left on all those who 
came personally into contact with him. 
I thought him, as far as I could judge, 
sagacious and far-seeing in matters 
of policy ; and I had daily opportunity 
of witnessing, even under all the dis- 
advantages of a long and rapid 
journey, his constant assiduity in the 
dispatch of business. But it was not 
the intellectual qualities of the man 
which made upon me the deepest im- 
pression. There was in him a rare 
union of determined purpose, of moral 
as well as physical courage, with a 
singular frankness and courtesy of de- 
meanour which was something more 
than we call courtesy ; for it belonged 
not to manners, but to mind—a cour- 
tesy shown equally to Europeans and 
natives. Once know him, and you 
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could not imagine him giving utter- phies, that no “Indian’s” library 
ance to any sentiment which was ought to be without them, and that 
harsh, or petty, or self-seeking.” they constitute a most valuable and 

It must be evident, even from these pleasing contribution to the history 
brief allusions to Mr. Kaye’s Biogra- of the Empire. 


MY DREAM. 


A SLENDER form, a girlish face, 
Blue eyes, and golden hair ; 

Sweet lips, dear lips ! and sunny smiles, 
A vision angel fair ! 

Oh, gentle eyes ! oh, cruel eyes! 

Why will you haunt me so? 

Filled with the old sweet tenderness ; 

The love of long ago» 


A merry laugh, a pleasant voice, 
Sweet chimes, like silver bells ; 

Old music unforgotten still, 
Around me rings and swells. 

Oh, wooing voice! oh, cruel voice ! 
Why will you haunt me so ? 

Speaking the old sweet tenderness, 
The love of long ago. 


An angel form, a blessed face, 
A picture, fading never! 

The anguish of a vanished hope, 
That clings to me for ever. 

Oh, blessed dream! oh, cruel dream ! 
Why will you haunt me so? 

Sad with the old sweet tenderness, 
The love of long ago. 








MOONLIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


LicHTs upon the water dancing, 

Eyes, beneath the moonlight glancing 
Words spoken low ; 

Filled my heart with tender fancying 
Long, long ago. 


Clouds above a dark sea bending, 

Sighs with sad sea breezes blending 
Words wild with woe, 

All my heart with fears were rending 
Long, long ago. 


Years that brought with them estranging 
Hopes, and fancies all deranging, 

Hearts altered so ; 
Love, like life, for ever changing 

Since, long ago, 





The Household Stories of Poland. 


THE HOUSEHOLD STORIES OF POLAND. 


In the collection of Sclavonian and 
Hungarian household stories which 
appeared in the number of this Maga- 
zine for August last, two of the Polish 
tales were included. We have found 
the Hungarian tales, as we expected, 
to consist of daring adventures in 
which the noble steed is frequently 
the adviser as well as the humble and 
devoted servant of his master. All 
Polish popular stories might naturally 
be expected to dwell on noble actions 
and gee loits, but such is not 
the case. e mas that in reality 
there were but two classes in the 
country, nobles and serfs, and the 
narratives with which we have be- 
come acquainted through the German 
versions, are evidently the favourites 
of the latter. While insisting on the 


universality of the greater part of the 
household fictions of Europe, we find 
a considerable modification in those 
told by people whose characters are 
strongly marked. Whilea gat por- 


tion of the fictions of the Celts and 
the Norsemen are easily traced to a 
common source, there are many 
legends peculiar to one and the other 
people, and not to be traced outside the 
society where they were invented, or 
at least | modified from some 
early form. The graceful, gracious, 
and capricious fairy is found only 
among the Celtic races and their 
southern relatives, the industrious 
dwarfs and stupidly wicked trolls 

atronise our northern neighbours. 
We hope that those brutal bein 
who when taken off by sudden deaths 
return to torment and disgust those 
who were their mortal loves while on 
earth, are peculiar to Iceland. 

The Polish serf, seeing himself much 
at the mercy of his noble master, and 
with scarcely a will of his own, let 
this helpless usage appear in his 
household tales. The t of the 
land are replaced by witch or wizard ; 
the ordinary personages of the tales 
are left pretty much at their mercy, 
and it is only by bringing on the 
scene o more powerful enna 
that the good characters can ro- 
tected, and the evil ones sealaad. 
So witchcraft, and sorcery, and 
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diablerie abound, but are, when 
needful, kept in check by saintly in- 
fluence. Tn these, as well as the 
stories of their unfriendly relatives 
the Russians, the story-teller’s de- 
votional feelings frequently manifest 
themselves in a way far from being 
approved by Dr. Cumming or Rev. 
r. Spurgeon. But the reader will 
gather more from the perusal of the 
tales themselves than from the most 
learned dissertation that could be 
written on their spirit and form. 


THE WIND-RIDER. 


‘A sorcerer was once violently en- 
raged against a young servant-man. 
Full of anger he went to his house, 
stuck asharp knife into the threshold, 
and uttered this spell: ‘Seven years 
shall this clown ride on the rough 
fleet wind, and be blown through the 
world.’ 

“ As the young fellow was turning 
over the hay-rows in his meadow, a 
violent blast of wind blew them 
about, and raised himself in the air. 
He grasped at the hedges, and then 
at the trees, but could not stop him- 
self, and the wind blew him on and 


on. 

“On the wings of the storm he 
flew like a wild pigeon, and his feet 
no more touched the earth. The sun 
went down, and he saw the gray 
curling smoke rise from the chimne 8 
of his native village, and he felt the 
sharp pangs of hunger. He kicked 
out his feet, he cried, and he wept. 
All in vain! no one heard his cries, 
no one saw his tears. 

“And so he rode the wind three 
moons, tormented with hunger and 
thirst, till he came to resemble a 
withered apple. At last the gale 
drove him toward the village where 
he was born. 

“With tears in his eyes he looked 
down on the house where his master 
and his sweetheart lived. He saw 
her coming out with some loaves in 
a basket. In vain he stretched his 
withered hands towards her, in vai 
he cried out her name. ™ ey 
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voice hardly passed his lips, and she 
never cast a look upwards. 

“He flew on. The sorcerer stood 
at his door, looked at him, and cried 
out in a mocking tone, ‘seven years 
shall you continue to ride the wind 
over this village, to suffer all tor- 
ments, but not die.’ 

“Oh father, if I once offended 
ee forgive me. See, my lips are 


ard ; my face, my hands are nothing 
but dry bones ; take pity on my suf- 


—— 

he sorcerer muttered something, 
and the young man saw him fly 
towards him, and rest in one spot in 
the air near him. 

“*Tt is well that you regret what 
you did tome. What will you give 
me if I release you from your punish- 
ment ? 

“Anything you ask,’ said the 
young man, ae his hands, and 

eeling in ‘the cloud. 

“*Resign your true love to me to 
be my wife, and you shall again touch 
the earth,’ 

“The youth hesitated, but he 
thought to himself, ‘ Let me first re- 
gain the earth, and I shall find 
means to disappoint him.’ 

“So he answered the sorcerer ; 
* You ask a great thing from me, but 
I cannot help myself: be it so!’ 

“The sorcerer muttered a charm, 
and the young man came to the 
ground. Oh it was great joy when 
he felt the firm land under him, and 
found himself out of the fierce blast 
of the storm. 

“ As fast as he could he made his 
way to the farmer’s, and met his true 
love on the threshold. She cried out 
for joy when she saw him after la- 
menting him so long. He put her 
back with his withered hands, and 
stepped into the room where the 
farmer was sitting on his chair—his 
master whom he had served so long, 
and striving to stop his tears, he thus 
spoke to him— 

“*T can no longer serve you, and 
your daughter I may not marry. I 
shall love her for ever, and she is as 
dear to me as my eyes, but she can- 
not be mine.’ 

“The old man was astonished. He 
looked at his bleached and thin face, 
and saw on it the marks of suffering, 
and he asked him why he refused his 
daughter's hand. 
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“So the poor fellow told about his 
riding on the wind and the promise 
made to the sorcerer. When all was 
said, the farmer bade him be of good 
cheer, and taking a bag full of money 
in hand he set off to visit a wise-man. 

““He came back by evening, and 
he spoke cheerfully to the boy. ‘To- 
morrow morning, as soon as it is 
light, go to the wise-man, and he will 
tell you what to do ; all will turn out 
well.’ 

“The wearied boy slept on a bed 
that night the first time for three 
months. However he was off at 
break of day to the hopse of the wise- 
man. 

“He found him busily engaged at 
his hearth throwing herbs into the 
fire, and he was directed to remain 
quiet in a corner. It was a hot 
morning, and suddenly such a storm 
arose as made the house shake. 

“The wise-man then took the bo 
out into the yard, and bade him loo 
up. He did so, and what did he see 
but the wicked sorcerer with nothing 
but a shirt on him, flying round in 
a circle. 

“*There is your enemy,’ said he. 
‘He can do you no more harm. If 
you wish him to be a looker on at 
your wedding, do what I am about 
to tell you.’ 

e The boy joyfully returned home, 
and a month after he was holding his 
a feast. When the guests 
were all dancing, he went out into 
the yard, and looking up he saw the 
sorcerer flying round in acirele. He 
had asharp-pointed knife in his hand ; 
and after taking good aim, he darted 
it up into the foot of the villain, who 
then fell, and was obliged to stand 
all night outside the window of the 
room in which they were dancing. 

“ He was not there in the morn- 
ing, but some neighbours said they 
saw him flying over the sea with a 
flock of crows and ravens before, and 
behind, and at each side of him, pro- 
claiming with their croakings the 
endless flight of their wicked master.” 


The underground adventures in 
the following tale resemble in some 
respects those in the Three Crowns 
of the Leinster Volk Lore in. the 
Dustin University MAGAZINE, 
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but those who remember this latter 
version will discover in it a finer 
spirit, a greater exercise of fancy, and 
a more picturesque succession of ad- 
ventures, and more human interest 
than in the Sarmatian legend, which 
is distinguished, as most of the Polish 
stories are, by the exercise of witch- 
craft and sorcery. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 


“ A witch in the shape of a large 
hawk was always breaking the panes 
in the windows of a village church. 
In the same village lived three bro- 
thers who resolved to kill the mis- 
chievous bird. In vain did the two 
elder brothers keep watch with their 
guns. Just before the bird flew 
through, sleep closed their eyes, and 
they never woke till the window glass 
in God’s house was clattering on the 
ground. 

“The youngest took his stand, 
and in order to guard ae sleep, 
he stuck thorns under his chin,-so 
that if he began to nod, they might 
prick him, and keep him awake. 

“The moon rose, and all was 
as bright as day. On a sudden he 
heard a great fluttering. The witch 
spied him, and threw the sleep-charm 
over him. é 

“His eyelids closed, but as his 
head fell on his shoulders the thorns 
drew blood, and he awoke. He 
espied the hawk flying round the 
church, took aim, fired, and the bird 
fell under a large stone. Its right 
wing was broken. The boy ran over, 
and saw that under this stone there 
was a large cavity. He called his 
brothers, and they provided a long 
rope and lighted pine wood. They 
descended, but at first saw nothing 
round them but damp and dark sides. 
When they came to the floor, the two 
elder brothers staid there, but the 
youngest went down another shaft 
and came to an open space where 
trees grew, flowers bloomed, and a 
delightful light shone round. 

“Tn the middle of this underground 

den stood a strong castle, and its 
iron door was wide open. The youth 
entered, and found everything made 
of bright copper. A beautiful young 
woman was sitting, and combing her 
golden locks, and as a single hair fell 
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on the floor, it clanged as if it was 
made of metal. Herskin was smooth 
and white, her eyes sparkling, and 
her hair like gold. The youth went 
on his knee to her, and asked her to 
be hts wife. 

“She received his offer with plea- 
sure, but told him she could never go 
up to upper air till her mother was 
dead, and she could be killed only by a 
great sword which hung in the castle, 
and which could not be drawn from 
its sheath or lifted by the strongest 
man. e 
“He went into the next room, 
and there was sitting the sister of 
his bride. Everything around was 
silver ; the lady was combing her 
locks, and every hair that fell on the 
floor sounded like a string of catgut. 
She showed him the sword, but it was 
so heavy he could not raise it. Then 
came in the third sister, and she 
brought drops with her which make 
men strong. After the first drop he 
tried but could not raise it; after 
drinking the second, he was able to 
stir it ; after the third he lifted it 
and waved it to and fro. 

“ He waited in the castle till it was 
dark, and then he saw the hawk drop 
down into an apple tree, and throw 
some of the golden apples on the 
ground. She then alighted and be- 
came a woman, and this is what 
the boy was waiting for. He waved 
the sword in the air, down came her 
head on the ground, and the blood 
spirted on the castle walls. 

“ He then packed all the treasures 
in the castle into boxes, and gave his 
brothers above a signal. They first 
hauled up the treasures, then the 
young women, and last he was to be 
pulled up himself. But he mistrust- 
ed his brothers, and fastened a big 
stone to the end of the rope. It was 
only half up when the rope was let go, 
and down it came and was broken in 
pieces on the rocky floor. 

“**So would my bones lie,’ said he, 
‘if I had trusted my brothers,’ and 
he began bitterly to cme not for 
the riches but for the bride with the 
swan-white skin and the golden hair. 

“And long he wandered about in 
the underground country, and sorrow- 
ed, till at last he met an enchanter 
who asked him why he grieved, and 
to him he told his story. 

“*Have courage,’ said the magi- 
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cian. If you protect my children who 
are hidden in the golden apple tree 
near the castle, I wili bring you to the 
earth’s surface. Another magician 
lives in this country, and eats my 
children when he can findthem. In 
vain have I hidden them in caves, in 
vain have I hidden them in strong 
castles. Now I have concealed them 
in the boughs of the golden apple tree. 
He will come at midnight to seize 
them. Be there at that hour and 
rescue them.’ 

“The youth climbed the apple tree 
picked. some of the nice fruit, and 
made his supper on them. 

“ At midnight the wind ceased, and 
under the tree the boy heard a dull 
sound. He looked down, and saw a 
long bulky snake beginning to climb. 
He went round and round the stem, 
he crept higher and higher, and at 
last put in his frightful head between 
the boughs, seeking for the children’s 
hiding place. These trembled with 
terror, and strove to hide themselves 
behind the leaves. But the boy drew 
his sword of power, and with one 
blow cut off the reptile’s head. The 
body he hacked in small pieces and 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

“The overjoyed father of the chil- 
dren took the rescuer of his children 
pick-a-back (huckepack), and soon 
placed him in the centre of his village. 

“Oh how eagerly he flew to the 
white house of his brothers! He ran 
into the living room, but no one knew 
who he was. But his own true love, 
who was obliged to cook for her sis- 
ters, knew him at once, and threw her 
arms round him. 

“His brothers, who had told every 
one that he was dead, ran away to the 
woods in great terror. ut he 
searched them out, and divided his 
treasures with them. He built a 
great castle with golden windows, 
and there he lived long and happy 
with his golden-haired princess.” 


Glass hills are favourite ingredients 
of the Norse tales. The present mo- 
dification of those slippery ascents 
has not the dash, nor the heroic spirit 
of those found in Dasent’s collection; 
but it more human interest. 
Here we find the = in the Gold- 
enen Rustung (Gold armour) fail and 
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perish, and the mere man of the peo- 
ple prevail. The serf story-teller sen- 
sible of the inevitable ascendancy of 
noble over serf, recompenses his hear- 
ers and himself by giving one of their 
own rank the upper hand in the fire- 
side narrative. 


THE HILL OF GLASS. 


“Upon a hill of glass once stood a 
castle of gold, and before the castle 
was an apple-tree, on which grew 
golden fruit. hoever plucked 
an apple might enter the castle, 
where sat a princess of wonderful 
grace and beauty. She 
great treasures ; the vaults were full 
of precious stones, and boxes full of 
gold were ranged along the walls of 
every room. 

“Knights came from all parts to 
win the princess and her treasure. 
On sharp-shod horses they attempted 
to ride up the hill, but never could 
fo beyond the middle of the ascent. 

here they fell back with great clat- 
ter. One broke his arm, another his 
leg, and some even broke their necks. 

“The princess looked from her 
window, while knights from the four 

uarters of the world, mounted on 

their noble steeds, were striving to 
mount the hill. Seven years was 
she waiting to welcome the fated 
bridegroom. 

“A heap of dead knights and 
horses lay round the hill) Mdny 
were suffering in pain without bein 
able to remove themselves. Al 
around resembled a disturbed grave- 
yard. It wanted only three days of 
seven years, when a young knight, in 
golden armour, and mounted on a 
strong horse, was seen riding towards 
the hill. 

“He let his steed take a run, 
mounted the hjll half way, and then 
quety turned back. The followin 

ay he attempted the hill again, an 

nearly reached the apple-tree, when 
a large falcon, with wide, strong 
wings, dashed at the horse, and tore 
out his eyes. The steed opened his 
nostrils, shook his mane, and reared 
up. His hind feet slipped, and he 
and his rider rolled to the bottom, 
where nothing was left of them but 
their bones ; the golden armour was 
shattered in bits. 
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“And now the seven years were 
run out all to one day, when a well- 
dressed, clever, and lusty student 
came to try his fortune. He looked 
at the dead bodies, and began to 
ascend without the assistance of a 
horse. 

“This youth had heard at home a 
great deal about the princess’s beauty 
and her riches. He went into the 
wood, and killed a lynx, and fas- 
tened its sharp claws to his hands 
and kis feet. 

“Provided with these he boldly 
scrambled up the hill. The sun was 
about setting, and the climber stopped 
to rest half way up. He could 
scarcely breathe he was so tired. 
His mouth was completely dried u 
by thirst. A black cloud went sail- 
ing over him, and he begged it to 
let a few drops fall. In vain; it 
went past, and not a drop refreshed 
his — lips. 

“His feet were now one wound, 
all bloody. He strove to see the 
hill-top, and then he cast his eyes 
rose the field of death at the 
bottom, where so many brave young 
knights, once full of life and spirit, 
were now only a mass of corruption. 

“It became dark. The stars 


scarcely gave — to see the glass 


hill, and the student crept on by his 
bloody hands alone. At last he 
could do no more ; his strength was 
gone, and he waited death. Just 
then sleep fell on his eyes, and he 
gave way, eine is dan- 
ger. But the lynx’s claws were 
stuck so firm in the glass (!) that he 
was held up, and there he remained 
in a sweet sleep till midnight. 

“The falcon that had destroyed 
the knight and his horse watched 
the hill by night as well as by day. 
Scarcely the moon broke out of 
the clouds when he rose from the 
apple-tree, flew round and round, 
and caught a sight of the student. 

“He thought it was a corpse, and 
flew down and lighted on it ; but the 
student was awake, and planning to 
make his escape with the aid of the 
bird. He found his talons driven 
cm into his flesh, but he bore with it, 
and firmly seized the two feet. The 
falcon rose all frightened in the air, 
and carried the student up and roun 
the towers of the castle. There were 
the walls glittering in the moonlight, 
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there was the princess’s room all 
alight with lamps, and there was 
the princess herself with a troubled 
mind, sitting on the balcony. 

“ Round and round flew the falcon, 
and still the student kept his atten- 
tion fixed on its motions, having a 
sharp pocket knife in his hand ; and 
when he found himself just over the 
tere he cut off the two legs of 
the bird at one sweep, and drop 
down into the branches. Up flew 
the falcon into the clouds, and tor- 
mented him no more, 

“The student then drew the claws 
of the falcon out of his body, plucked 
an apple, and the skin of it hardly 
touched his tongue when he found 
all his wounds healed. He filled his 
pocket with the finest ones he could 
select, and advanced to the castle. 
A — was guarding the outer 
door, but he threw him an apple, 
and he at once sprung into the moat 
and disappeared. 

“Then the large door opened, and 
he saw inside a court-yard, with fine 
trees and flower-beds in it, and at the 
balcony sat the princess and her 
attendants. 

“ As soon as she saw the young man, 
she advanced to greet him, and wel- 
come him as her lord and husband. 
She made him master of all her trea- 
sure, and he became a rich and power- 
ful lord and lived long and happy with 
the enchanted princess.” 


In the next story, the lady is much 
improved in the estimation of the 
narrator's audience, by leading a re- 
tired humble life, and for a year 
assuming the duties of a servant. 
The Polish tales,as alreadymentioned, 
are partial to a bit of diablerie in ad- 
dition to the exhibition of sorcery and 
witchcraft. 


THE CROW. 


“Tn a royal palace once lived three 
princesses—sisters. They were all 
young and handsome, but the young- 
est, though she was no handsomer 
than the others, was the best of all 
in her disposition. 

“Within half a mile of the palace 
there was a castle all in ruins, and a 
very fine old garden beside it. Often 
the youngest walked about in that old 
garden. 
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“Once as she was going along the 
lime-tree walk, a poor crow, all 
bruised and bloody, hopped out from 
a rose-bush. The princess felt pity 
for the wretched state he was in, and 
as soon as he saw her he began to 


“*T’'m no crow at all,’ said he, ‘but 
a wretched prince under enchantment, 
and I am doomed to _ my years 
of youth in misery. If thou wilt, O 
princess, thou can’st rescue me, but 
you must consent to leave your family 
and come here, and live all alone in 
a@ room with a golden bed in it. 
Whatever you see or hear in the 
night, and however frightened you 
may be, you are not to shriek or cry 
out. If you do, you will double my 
sufferings.’ 

“The tender-hearted princess quit- 
ted father, and mother, and sisters, 
and came to live in the one room in 
the old castle, where a golden bed 
stood in the corner. 

“When the night came her mind 
was so full of thoughts that she could 
not go to sleep. At midnight she 
eh steps outside, and then the 
door was thrown wide open, and a 
crowd of evil spirits came into the 
room. They kindled a great fire on 
the hearth, and hung a pot of water 
over it. When it was mad boiling, 
they began to cry and yell, and came 
over to the bed. There they lifted 
out the princess, carried her across the 
floor, and dropped her into the pot. 

“She almost died with the terror 
but she uttered no cry. Just as she 
was falling into the water the cock 
crew and the horrible crowd vanished. 

“Tn came the crow, and hopped 
with joy round the room. He thanked 
her for her great courage, and said 
that his troubles and his pains were 
much lightened. 

“One of her sisters who was very 
inquisitive came to visit her, and 
plagued her so with questions that she 
told her all that had happened. She 
begged to be allowed to sleep with 
her one night in the golden bed, and 
though the youngest princess was 
very unwilling she consented. But 
when night came and the troop of 
devils began to boil the water she let 
a scream, and such a wild hullabulloo 
was heard outside, that her sister 
would never let her sleep with her 


again 
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“So she spent the long hours of 


- the day all alone, and suffered terror 


at night from the evil spirits, but in 

the morning the crow came in and 

og that their trials would soon 
over. 

“When two years had gone by, 
the crow came in one morning and 
said these words :— 

“*Tn one year, if you hold out, I 
shall be free, for then the full seven 
years will be past. But I can’t re- 
cover my state and my father’s trea- 
sures till you go out into the wide- 
wide world, and spend a year at 
service.’ 

“The princess was obedient to the 
wishes of her bridegroom, and spent 
a long year at service; and ap 
she was young and handsome, she 
escaped from all the snares that were 
laid for her. 

“ One evening just as the year was 
ending and she spinning flax, and her 
white hands all weary, she heard a 
bustle and glad cries, and in walked 
a young prince as handsome as an 
angel, and he went on one knee, and 
began to kiss her white hands that 
were all tired with the hard work. 

“* Dear love,’ said he, ‘I am your 
prince that was so long kept in pain 
under the shape of acrow. You have 
restored me to my form and to my 
state, and now we will go to m 
castle, and enjoy happiness in ab 
other’s society.’ 

“So they came to the castle where 
she had endured such trials, and she 
did not know it, for it looked as if 
it was only finished yesterday. They 
were married and lived there a hun- 
dred years, a hundred happy years.” 


The opening of the next story 
made us fear that it would be a mere 
version of one in the August collec- 
tion, but as we read on we were 
agreeably eran There is a 

a 


commonplace character about these 
Polish tales, compared with Hunga- 
rian or Norse ones. While in these 
last we would be introduced to some 
terrible being with command over 
winds and seas, and passing at will 
through space, it is the devil and 
his imps in a humdrum shape that 
work all the woe in the Polish fic- 
tions. The reader can hardly fail to 
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be struck with the naive and simply 
devout character of the legend. 


MADEY. 


“There was once a merchant who, 
returning home from a long journey, 
had to pass through a wood. It was 
thick and shady, and he went astray, 
and the night came down on him 
while he was wading through a 
marshy spot. He got into despair, 
and began to cry, when the Evil One 
stood before him in man’s shape. 

“*Have courage,’ said he. ‘I 


will take you out of this marsh, and 
put you on the way home; but in re- 
turn you must give me whatever you 
have in the house without knowing 


“The merchant thought a little, 
and was very glad of the offer. He 
did not know that during his absence 
a fine young child had been born to 
him. So he was soon out on the 
high-road to home ; but before part- 
ing, the devil got his promise on a 
piece of parchment, and then he 
vanished. 

“Very happy was the merchant to 
embrace his little wife after his long 
absence, but oh ! how sorrowful was 
his heart. when he got a sight of his 
little son, and recollected to whom he 
was promised. He often cried and 
lamented unknown to wife and child, 
but years went by, and the infant 
had become a thriving boy. 

“He was quiet, and fond of learn- 
ing, and at five years old he could 
read and write; and this made the 
father more dismal to think of giving 
up such a fine boy to the Evil One. 

“When he was seven years old he 
took notice of his father’s sorrow and 
tears, and he urged him so much to 


tell.him the reason, that at last he . 


related it all. 

“*Don’t grieve, father dear,’ said 
he, ‘God will help us. I will travel 
to hell and bring your handwriting 
away.’ 

i‘ The mother cried, and the father 
cried at the thought of the boy tak- 
ing such a long and dangerous jour- 
ney, but it gave him no trouble. He 
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packed up a few necessaries, and 
quietly quitted the house. 

“He travelled and travelled till he 
came to a tangled, frightful-loo ing 
wood. In a dark cavern of that w 
lived the terrible robber, Madey. 

“This wretch had killed his own 
father, and now his mother lived 
with him, and cooked for him. He 
spared no one’s life; whoever fell 
into his hands was killed. 

“The old woman, his mother, some- 
times hid people who had gone astray 
in the cave, but he had such a keen 
smell that he soon found them out. 

“Tt happened thatthe boy was over- 
taken by a storm near the cave, and 
sought shelter within. The old 
woman pittied him, and hid him in 
an out-of-the-way corner. Scarcely 
had Madey entered when he smelled 
him out ; and was going to despatch 
him with his club, but first he asked 
him where he was going. When he 
heard he was bound for hell, he 
granted his life on condition that he 
would bring him back word about 
the punishment he himself would 
have to suffer after death. 

“ At day break he left the cavern. 
When he came to the door of hell he 
fastened some pious pictures on if 
with holy water, and it immediately 
flew open. Lucifer came out to him, 
and asked him his business very 
crossly. 

“*] want the writing which my 
father gave you concerning the grant 
of my soul.’ 

“As the king of hell wished to 
have done with him as soon as possible 
he ordered it to be brought,* but the 
lame Twardowski (the Polish Faust) 
held it fast, for a drop of the holy 
water had burnt his hand, and so for 
spite he would not give up the parch- 
ment. 

“Lucifer cried out in a passion, 
‘Take him to Madey’s bed,’ and so 
Twardowski gave it up at once for 
fear of the frightful punishment of 
that couch of torture. 

“The curious boy was desirous to 
see it, and it was pointed out to him. 
It was made of iron bars stuck full of 
sharp knives, needles, and pins. A 
never-extinguished fire was burning 


* It does not clearly appear from the story why Lucifer complied so readily with the 
demand. Probably the boy’s innocence and the power of the holy water, which had 


made the door fly opén, were the agents. 
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under it, and blazing melted sulphur 
ever dripping down on it.* 

“So the boy quitted hell, and 
walked one day, and another day, and 
thethird day he came to Madey’s cave 
where the robber was anxiously wait- 
ing his arrival. 

‘The boy told him what he had 
seen in hell, and he was so terrified 
that at once he resolved to give up 
his evil ways, and do penance. 

“They went together into the wood, 
and there Madey stuck his murder- 
club upright into the ground, and 
kneeled, and said he would remain 
there doing penance until the boy 
would be consecrated a bishop, and 
come and absolve him. 

“Tt was full thirty years before 
that happened. 

“He was riding one day through a 
thick dark wood, which his eyes could 
not pierce. He got a sweet smell of 
apples, and desired his servants to go 
oa bring him some. They went but 
soon came back and told him there 
was indeed a beautiful apple-tree 
near, but they could not pluck off 
any fruit, and there was a grey old 
man kneeling just beside it. 


“The bishop went over to the place, 
and there was Madey still kneeling. 
His hair was white as snow ; his 
beard hung down to the ground. He 
besought the bishop to hear his con- 
fessionand give him absolution. The 
bishop immediately complied, and the 


attendants were astonished, while the 
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confession was going on, to see the 
apples, one after another, changing 
into white doves and fly up to heaven. 
One apple still held on; it was the 
soul of his murdered father. Madey 
was delaying about confessing the 
frightful crime. At last he took 
courage, and the apple changed into 
a gray dove, and flew away. 

“When all was confessed, and he 
had made his act of contrition, the 
bishop gave him absolution, and the 
moment after, his body became fine 
dust and covered all the ground where 
he had been kneeling.” 


We may mention to such readers 
as have not seen our collection in the 
August number of the UNIVERSITY 
MAGAzinkE, that the store from which 
our specimens have been extracted is 
the German version, by Friedrich 
Heinrich Lewestam, Berlin, 1839, 
of the Polish collection of K. W. 
Woncicki. The translator divided 
the tales into three parts,—the first 
including those of the very early 
Sclavonian times, such as the Pest, 
the Storm-wind, the Wehr-wolf; the 
second—the later quasi-historic tales” 
of knights and robbers, such as the 
Oak-rooter and Rock-breaker, Madey, 
-—- sees : — third—stories 
of sorcery, enchan rincesses, en- 
chanted castles, &c. , 


* It is recommended to preachers who make hell’s tortures their theme, to dwell for a 
short time on this simple and terrible picture in preference to Dante’s wearying appareil. 





